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CARRIES KILOWATTS anywhere, ae r 


@ The universal Jeep can now be 
equipped with G-E power-generat- 
ing units for welding, for temporary 
lighting, or for operating electric 
tools on those out-of-the-way jobs, 
thus eliminating the necessity of 
bringing the job to the shop. This 
unique combination of Jeep and 
G-E power unit, greatly extends 
electrified construction with portable 
tools. Power can now be made avail- 
able far from power lines, in remote 
spots inaccessible to vehicles lacking 
the Jeep’s strength, stability, and 
four-wheel The electrified 
Jeep is ideal for patrol, maintenance, 


drive. 


repair, and light construction jobs 
which take you up hills, 
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Welding generators (left, center) are available 
up to 300 amps at 32 volts. Power generators 
(right) come in 1-, 3-, and 15-kw ratings. Jeep can 
be supplied with either one or both generators. 


streams, and over rough terrain— 
such jobs as pipelines, telephone and 
power lines, drilling, lumber camp 
work, mining, oil field and building 
construction, and numerous other 
heretofore difficult tasks. Why not 
consult your equipment supplier 
now, and find out how the electri- 
fied Jeep can serve your field of 
construction activity? Apparatus 

Department, General Electric Co., : 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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Kansas City Meeting to Feature First 
Air Transport Division Session 
Fall Meeting—Kansas City, Missourt—October 16-18, 1946 


LANS are rapidly being com- 
pleted for the Fall Meeting of 
the Society —scheduled for Kan- 
‘tv, Mo., October 16-18, 1946 

ugh the activities of the local 


mittee, of which R. N. Bergen- 


i is chairman. 


yidition to a general meeting 
aned for the forenoon of Wednes- 
October 16, there will be a day 
| a half of the sessions of eight 
hnical Divisions, devoted largely 


engineering problems of the muid- 


ntinent area. 


The plans call for social events on 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
with Friday, October 18, given over 
to inspection trips to points of inter 
est to engineers, of which there are 
many in the Kansas City area. 
Arrangements are also being made 
for the entertainment of lady visitors 
during the meeting week. 

Preceding the meeting proper, there 
will be meetings of the Board of 
Direction on Monday and Tuesday, 
October 14 and 15. There will also 
be a Local Section Conference on 


Monday and Tuesday, consisting of 
the representatives of some 25 Local 
Sections. A Student Chapter Con- 
ference will be held on Wednesday 
afternoon and Thursday morning, and 
it is expected that about 46 Student 
Chapters will be represented and that 
there will be a student attendance of 
between 200 and 300. Special ar- 
rangements are being made to house 
the students. 

See the following page for announce- 
ments on hotels and rates and a sum- 
mary program of the meeting. 


PASSENGER TERMINAL, KANSAS C1TY MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
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HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 

Che Hotel Continental will be Fall 
Meeting headquarters but will not be 
able to accommodate all the visitors. 
[It is anticipated that a large propor- 
tion of the visitors will have to be 
cared for at nearby hotels. 

For your convenience in making 
hotel reservations for the Fall Meeting 
in Kansas City, October 12-18, 1946, 
available hotels and their rates are 


listed below. Use the form at the 
bottom of the page, indicating your 
first, second, third, and fourth choice. 


Whenever possible, arrangements should 
be made for occupancy of rooms accommo- 
dating two or more persons; only a limited 
number of rooms are available. All reser- 
vations are to be cleared through the Hous- 
ing Bureau. Members are urged to make 
their reservations as early as possible. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


Horet For One Person 
Aladdin 2.00 to $3.00 
*Ambassador 1.50to 2.50 
*Bellerive 3.00to 5.00 
Bray 1.50to 3.00 
Commonwealth 2.00to 3.00 
Continental 2.50to 4.00 
Dixon 2.00to 3.50 
Fredric 1.50 
Howard 3.00 
*La Salle 2.00to 6.00 
Muehlebach 3.25to 7.00 
Phillips 2.50to 5.00 
Pickwick 2.50to 4.00 
President 2.50to 5.00 
Robert E. Lee 2.00to 3.00 
Sexton 1.50to 2.50 
State 2.50to 3.50 


* Indicates outlying hotels 


For Two PERSONS 
Dovete Bepo Twin Beeps 


$3.00 to $5.00 $4.00 to $6.00 
2.50to 3.50 5.00 to 6.00 
4. 50to 6.00 5.00 to 7.00 
2.50to 4.00 4.00to 6.00 
3.00to 5.00 4.00to 6.00 
4.00to 5.00 4.00to 7.00 
3.00to 4.00 4.00to 6.00 
2.00to 2.50 
4.00 

3.00to 8.00 

4.50to 8.00 5.00to 9.00 
4.00to 8.00 5.00to 8.00 
3.50to 6.00 4.00to 7.00 
4.00to 6.50 5.00to 7.00 
3.00to 5.00 4.00to 6.00 
3.00to 4.00 4.00to 5.00 
3.00to 5.00 5.00 to 6.00 


Mark C. Culbreath, Chairman Housing Bureau, American Society of Civil Engineers 
1030 Baltimore Avenue, 3rd floor, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Kansas City Meeting, October 12-18, 


1946: 


Single Room 


Rate Preferred From $ to $ 


Number in party 


Arrival Date, Oct rime A.M.)(P.M Departure Date - 
Names and addresses of all persons for whom you are requesting reservations. The 
name of each hotel guest must be listed 
Name Address 
Name Address 
Name Address 
If the hotels of your choice are unable to (Signed) . 
accept your reservation the Housing Bureau Street Add.) _ 
will make as good a reservation as possible City and State) 
elsewhere 
378 
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Summary Program 


WEDN ESDAY—OCTOBER 16, 104 
Mornino 


Meeting called y 
Presiient of cues ce ous 

Address of Welcome 

Response by President Horner 

Popular Address 

Recess 

Luncheon, followed by Popular Address 


AFTERNOON 
Sessions of Technical Divi;,, r 
Sanitary Engineering Division 
Sanitary Aspects of the Missour; Val 
Development ; 
Water Supply Problems of Kans. 
and St. Louis Pee 
Highway Division 
Express Highways as Related to Parkys 
Expansion-Joint Practice in Highwa 
Construction 
Air Transport Division 
Airport Planning from the Standpoi 
the Commercial Operator 
The Future Development of Air Freight N 
The California Bearing Ratio Method pa 
Runway Design and Theoretical Str HG: 
Distribution Under Airplane Wh ar 
Loads fair to 
EVENING ~—y 
Dinner and Entertainment C all 
public re 
THURSDAY—OCTOBER 17, 1946 professio 
"ear . ie which 1s 
Sessions of Technical Division c athe 
~ Al Da red 
Y ing publ 
a Geerman 
Waterways Division od Ba 
Symposium on Regulation of Rivers Pre oe 
pared by Committee on Regulatic cers Ul 
and Stabilization of Rivers by Ope reater d 
Channel Work Iw 
Structural Division ASCE At 
Unusual Design Features of Earth Dam served 
City Planning Division eTS 
Round-Table Discussion on the Ma Decisi 
Problems Confronting the Planning eCclsi 
Cities to cc 
toa 
AFTERNOON Cou: 
Surveying and Mapping Division furtl 
Program to be announced ties 
Engineering Economics Division prof. 
Program Arranged by Committe: leve! 
Economic Importance of Ground Wa" Recom 
EVENING _ 
Dinner and Entertainment thei 
FRIDAY—OCTOBER 18, 1%° ship 
Inspection Trips to Places of Engineem® he ti 
Interest at 
st | 
ice 
FINAL PROGRAM ever 
Complete details of the by larg 
tion will appear in the October »* a 
of Crvit ENGINEERING : 
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Engineers Focus Attention on EJC 
Postwar Program of United Activities Holds Spotlight 
THE NEW YORK TIMES, SATURDAY, JUNE 15, 1946. 





e,| A NATIONAL RESOURCE 


onl The National Engineers Committee | Pacific. 


as appointed in February, 1945, by 
oo | eae of the five national | Japan are at variance with those pro-| about the present report is nowhere to 


The basic controls put forward for 


eral MacArthur. It thus clearly fore-| absolute prohibition of scientific re- 
shadows long-range American policy|search for military application, espe- 
toward our defeated enemy in the/cially with regard to all forms of 
nuclear energy. 

One of the most striking things! ful c 


| engineering societies at the request of | posed for Germany. That report based/ be found in it, able document though] no 


lehe then Secretary of State, Mr. Stet-|the broad primary control on the al-jit is. This is the availability for na- 
\tintus, to bring the best American en- location of coal, since 85 per cent of| tional purposes of such organized en- 
SES igineering thought to bear on the Germany's electric power is generated| tities as the engineering profession, 


» that | problem of the industrial disarmament by steam. In Japan, on the other hand, | whose technical competence is matched| 4 g) 


, pro-|of aggressor states. Last September | 73 per cent of her electrical energy at|by their freedom from any suspicion) |. 
bar- | it completed a report on Germany, the|the wartime peak came from hydro-| of political motivation. General Clay 
rs in recommendations of which were sub-| Plants, which were both numerous and|has acknowledged that the report on 
» the | stantially all included in the directive widely scattered. This necessitated a|Germany has been his most effective 
tate lof the Allied Control Council of last | different approach to the problem. The| instrument in dealing with both the 
his |March 29 for the limitation and con- | engineers committee has recommended | British and the Russians. The latter, 
i¢ |trol of German industry. Now its re-|the regulation of the mineral and/jin particular, trust American technol- 
Ger-|port on Japan has been made public metals industries, the heavy chemical | ogists, whereas they look with suspicion 
The |in Washington, with the hearty en- | industries, the fuel industry, the elec-| upon our diplomats. Our own Govern- 
this |dorsement of the State, War and Navy | trical power industry and the construc-|ment might do well to utilize even 
Departments, as well as that of Gen-|tion industry, supplemented by the| more fully such a national resource. 











maturity during the war, 

and in the postwar period bids 
fair to increase its stature further 
in enhancing the status of its nearly 
100,000 members, is Engineers Joint 
Council. Already responsible for 
public recognition of the engineering 
profession as ‘“‘a national resource,” 
which is what The New York Times 
recently called the profession follow- 
ing publication of EJC reports on 
disarmament of Germany and Japan, 
the organization and its work are 
receiving the close scrutiny of engi- 
neers throughout the country in a 
greater degree than ever before. 

Two developments at the recent 
ASCE Annual Convention in Spokane 
served to focus the attention of ASCE 
memberson EJC. These are: 


N organization which attained 


Decision by the Board of Direction 
to continue “‘to give full support 
to a program of Engineers Joint 
Council for 1946-1947, toward 
further unification of the activi- 
ties and aims of the engineering 
profession at national and local 
levels” 

Recommendation by ASCE Presi- 
dent W. W. Horner that Local 
Sections “give considerable of 
their program time to a better 
understanding by the member- 
ship of the work of EJC,” which 
he termed “probably the great- 
est and most conspicuous serv- 
ice that the engineers have 
ever given to the public at 
large” 


‘he decision of the Board of Di- 
ion was based upon the emphatic 
mendations of its representa- 


- troubled us, anré@ eres of our readers | Posses="-~ ¥- Wing Pr* ya af Law 








| 
| GANIZATION of the nu- 
merous branches of engi- 
neering into a single body for the 
consideration and solution of 
mutual problems long has been 
the concern of far-sighted en- 
gineers. Lengthy discussions, | 
pro and con, on various types 
of affiliation take up much 
time at meetings of engineers 
and much space in professional | 
magazines, indicating a lack | 
of realization that an overall | 
organization, effective in many | 
| ways, already exists and is ac- 
| tively engaged in coordinating 
the efforts of engineers. This 
| brief story of Engineers Joint 
| Council, or “EJC’ as it is more 
| briefly called, is told here for the | 
purpose of alleviating, if not 
eliminating, that lack. 











tives on EJC-—President Horner, 
Col. William N. Carey, Executive 
Secretary, and Past-President John 
C. Stevens, as well as Past-President 
Malcolm Pirnie, Mr. Stevens’ alter- 
nate, who has been very active in 
EJC affairs. These ASCE men are, 
of course, familiar with the function- 
ing of EJC. 


SERVICE RENDERED 


What President Horner had in 
mind in his address to the Local Sec- 
tion Conference luncheon, when he 
recommended individual study of 
EJC’s work, was that “‘that organiza- 
tion may seem somewhat remote and 
impersonal” to many ASCE members. 
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“This,” he said, “is a difficulty 
inherent in any functioning through 
federation. Nevertheless, Engineers 
Joint Council, within the past two 
years, has been rendering on a na- 
tional and world-wide basis probably 
the greatest and most conspicuous 
service that the engineers have ever 
given to the public at large. These 
efforts have been carried forward by 
the officers of the five great national 
societies through joint committees, 
primarily as an additional service of 
the officers and committee members, 
and with whatever financial costs 
involved distributed among the spon- 
sors. 


‘Therefore, it should be clear that 
EJC is your organization, carried 
forward by your elected officers and 
your executive director, and by many 
of you members serving on its com- 
mittees. Its costs are paid in part out 
of the dues which you pay the So- 
ciety. This expense to date has not 
been great, but it will increase, and 
new financing must come into the 
picture, if this type of service by and 
for the profession at large is to be 
continued with still greater inten- 
sity.” 

Engineers Joint Council was not 
always the going organization it is 
today, receiving the plaudits of the 
State, War, and Navy departments, 
as well as other government officials, 
for its voluntary contributions toward 
lasting peace by preparation of re- 
ports on how to disarm aggressor na- 
tions. In fact, when it first was con- 
ceived, it was no more than the mea- 
ger fulfillment of a recognition of the 
need for discussion of mutual prob- 
lems of the principal engineering 
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societies. It was decided to meet 
“at least quarterly’’ to ‘consider 
joint efforts in national defense 
and other matters to improve the 
solidarity of the engineering profes- 
sion."" That was in 1941, the first 
formal meeting of what they then 
called the “Joint Conference Com- 
mittee’’ being held in Indianapolis on 
October 11 of that year. 

As organized, the committee con- 
sisted of the president and secretary 
of each of five societies—the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, and the American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers. Later, 
the membership was expanded to 
include the junior past-presidents of 
each of the five societies, and in 1945 
the name was changed to Engineers 
Joint Council. 

Objectives of EJC are: 


To coordinate the policies and 
activities of engineering so- 
cieties 

To advance professional develop- 
ment by supporting the Engi- 
neers Council for Professional 
Development 


Civit ENGINEERING for September / 


To improve the economic status 
of the engineer 

To act on engineering matters of 
national importance 

To promote international engi- 
neering relations 


In the near future EJC plans to 
launch a drive to inform every mem- 
ber of all the constituent societies of 
details of its program. Of particular 
interest at present are the studies 
under way by the EJC Committee on 
Economic Status of the Engineer, 
which is awaiting replies to a detailed 
questionnaire sent to each of the 
nearly 100,000 members of the five 
societies. An article covering this 
questionnaire appears on page 385 of 
this issue. 


WORK HAS WIDE SCOPE 


Another committee of EJC is ex- 
amining the organizational structure 
of the engineering profession. Dur- 
ing the past years, numerous groups 
with mutual interest in specialized 
fields have broken off from the 
Founder Societies, forming new or- 
ganizations with more intensive ac- 
tivity in narrower fields. Obtaining 
the cooperation of organizations thus 
formed for the consideration of na- 
tional, regional, and local problems is 








% 4 
the objective of this EJC 
and mitre on - 
form of local organizations have been 
formulated in the committee's ef,,,, 
to have such organizational or 
begin at the local level. . 

Another aspect of the work of 
EJC through its committees iS te 
examination of the relationships 
tween employers and employees 
which is under way. In the phases oj 
its work concerning the econom; 
status of the engineer, EJC has jp. 
vited and is receiving the partic; 
pation and cooperation of the Na. 
tional Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. 

It can readily be seen that the 
projects requiring the Sponsorship of 
an organization such as EJC are aj. 
most without limit. As an authorit, 
tive voiee on national legislation ai. 
fecting engineers, it has already 
proved its effectiveness. Much more 
of this and similar work is waiting to 
be done and, as President Horner ad. 
vocated at the Local Section Conjer. 
ence in Spokane, it is vital that indi. 
vidual members make a study of the 
work of EJC, familiarize themselves: 
with that work, and arrive at their 
own conclusions as to its worth and 
the degree to which it merits the indi- 
vidual’s support. 





Western Bargaining Unit Men Form 


IRST steps toward formation of a 
national federation of professional 
employees’ collective bargaining 
groups were taken by 25 representatives 
of 10 such groups at the time of the 
ASCE Summer Convention in Spokane. 
Organizing itself as an independent ex- 
ploratory committee, the group recom- 
mended the name ‘National Professional 
Employees Association’’ for the federa 
tion of the autonomous groups now or 
ganized, or to be organized, for the pur 
pose of representing engineering em 
ployees in negotiating agreements on 
employment conditions. Next step in 
the program of these Westerners who took 
advantage of their joint presence at the 
Summer Convention to tackle the much 
talked-about project of formulating a 
national federation, will be a convention 
to be held not later than September 30, 
at a mutually agreeable location. Each 
of the interested groups is being asked to 
elect and send two delegates to this Sep- 
tember assembly. Sterling S. Green, 
chairman of the Southern California Pro- 


fessional Engineers Association, was 


*- 


house has permitted a considerable 


National Group 


named chairman of the exploratory com- 
mittee. Trygve Hoff, chairman of the 
Seattle Professional Engineering Em- 
ployees Association, is vice-chairman, and 
Donald Slawson, secretary of the Engi- 
neers Guild of Oregon, is secretary. 

In the two-day discussion much favor- 
able opinion was expressed on the subject 
of providing for bargaining units for sub- 
professional employees separate from the 
professional employee's units, following 
the plan for Technical Employee Af- 
filiates developed by the Southern Cali- 


fornia Professional Engineers Associa- 
tion. Two such units of Technical Em- 


ployee Affiliates have been recognized by 
the National Labor Relations Board as 
appropriate bargaining units, it was re- 
ported at the organization meeting. 

In an announcement made following 
the exploratory conference, Secretary 
Slawson emphasized that the September 
convention will not be limited to at- 
tendance by those who participated in 
the Spokane session. He offers to send 
minutes of the Spokane session to any 
professional men interested and urges 
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2. A floating face caisson to serv- 
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sections not represented at the initial 
meeting to send delegates to the gather 
ing planned for later this month. Mr 
Slawson’s address is 2135 N.E. 45th 
Avenue, Portland, Ore. 

The groups represented at the explora 
tory conference are as follows: 


The Arizona Group of Professional 
Engineering Employees 

Southern California Professional Eng 
neers Association 

San Francisco Area Group of Protes 
sional Employees 

Sacramento Group of Professional I 
gineering Employees 

Engineers and Architects Associat 
of Colorado 

Engineers Guild of Oregon 

Utah Professional Engineers Employe 
Association 

Seattle Professional Engineering E= 
ployees Association # 

Southwest Washington Association 
Professional Engineering Employes 

Professional Engineering Employees 
Association of Eastern Washington 
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gantry platform, and two on the left, 
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Unique Caissons Make Spillway Repairs 


7 Possible at Grand Coulee 





ork Work on Buckets at Toe of Dam to Begin in Fall 
iS r 
IDS be By Ropert Salzer, Assoc. M. ASCE, and Bruce G. Davis 
oye Enorneers, U.S. Bureau or Rectamation, Denver, Coto. 
|ASES 
= TCHE task of replacing concreteworn spillway bucket, and preliminary had occurred in limited areas. Boul 
nart; T from the spillway bucketof Grand plans for maintenance of the lower ders and heavy pieces of metal found 
e NX; Jee Dam requires special equip- part of the structure were considered in the bucket substantiated earlier 
Ry: ont capable of unwatering large sec- along with construction problems. opinions as to likely abrasive agents. 
‘thes we at considerable depths. Two The solution finally determined 
at vlor-made caissons and a circular involves a floating caisson for re- 
shit irydock are the key elements of this pair and maintenance of the bucket 
=y comstruction program. In this arti- proper; a face caisson for the sloping 
hori the construction equipment and surface of the dam above the bucket; 
72. edure are described in detail. Itis a drydock for erection, maintenance, 
rea , j that such repairs will take and storage of the bucket caisson; 
ve. right years to complete and will have and supplementary positioning, com- 
ting made at intervals throughout the munication, and servicing equipment. 
ner ad life of the dam because of the enormous All the necessary items are at present 
‘onfer mount of energy released by high- im various stages of fabrication or 
t ind water flow over the spillway. procurement, and it is expected that 
of th the entire plant will be ready for oper- 
ngelves \ the four years since completion ation during the low-water period in 
t their f Grand Coulee Dam on the the fall of 1946. Complicated and 
th ar Columbia River, considerable difficult as the problem of mainte- 
or ntities of conerete have been nance of the spillway at Grand Coulee 
from the spillway bucket by Dam is, it is felt that with proper 1G. 1. Section or Granp Cou_eg Dam 
of high-water overflow. coordination of the equipment and SHOWING SPILLWAY TO BE REPAIRED 
wh the dam has not been en- methodstobe here described, the work 
ed by this anticipated erosion, can be accomplished satisfactorily. A second inspection made during the 
tensive program of maintenance Se : latter part of 1943 verified the origi- 
pair is necessary to prevent DUCES! SEVERELY EROEED nal findings, and also indicated that 
r erosion. The magnitude of To determine the damage to the the rate of erosion had decelerated 
rees and quantities involved concrete by the previously mentioned considerably from that prevailing 
the unusual design of the spillway factors, an inspection of the bucket during the construction period. This 
tremoved the problem from the was made by divers during March condition also confirmed expected 
f routine maintenance and ne- 1943. Twenty days of arduous and results because the flow has been more 
athe tated intensive planning and de- dangerous subaqueous inspection uniform since the cessation of con- 
Mr Unusual equipment is being work disclosed that erosion, varying struction activities, and the installa- 
pleted to make needed repairs. from one inch to several feet in depth, tion of the turbines in the left power 
|,000,000-cu ft per sec overflow ant 
x] ilway at Grand Coulee Dam, if J 


iting at maximum theoretical 
pacity, would create energy equiva- 
800,000 hp at the toe of the 

While the high-water flow of 
Columbia River has never been 
is high as one-half the ulti- 
pillway capacity, and normally 
xceed 300,000 cu ft per sec, 
was required in the design 
te the destructive force of 
water. This was accom- 
the construction, at the 
he spillway, of a circular 

t which causes the spilled water 
jor part of the con- 

ergy in turbulence (Fig. 1). 
ime the dam was designed, 
ited that the release of 
lormous amounts of energy 
ntual erosion of the 
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house has permitted a considerable 
part of the river to bypass the spill- 
way bucket. 

The problem, in brief, consists of 
unwatering the lower part of the spill- 
way in such a manner that inspection 
of, and repair to, the concrete may be 
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2. A floating face caisson to serv- 
ice the dam face between approxi- 
mately Els. 902 and 945. 

3. A concrete drydock for the 
erection and maintenance of the cais- 
sons and for storage of the bucket 
caisson during periods of high water. 

4. A steel work barge, equipped 
with a revolving crane, to carry air 
compressors, concrete mixers, exca- 
vating equipment, and aggregates, 
and to perform similar auxiliary 
services necessary for the repairs. 

As finally designed, the floating 
bucket-caisson is a steel structure, 
rectangular in plan, 115 ft long by 
















L940 hee aVy N 0. 9 
gantry platform, and two on the left. 
Four others are to be located on the 
banks of the river below the dam. 


BUCKET CAISSON PLACED 


The floating caisson can be 
to any part of the spillway bucket by 
proper operation of the pulling lines, 
Final approach to the face of the dam 
is made by attaching an auxiliary 
maneuvering line, operated from the 
barge and powered by a 30-hp motor. 
to one of a series of removable : 
castings set on the face of the dam, 
The 60-ft A-frame at the front end of 
the barge is then lowered by means of 






















hece son 3) ueaeee PLAN m ‘Access Shaft 4 57 ft wide, provided with air and a hoist with a 10-hp motor and fitted 
Emerge . Timber Bumpe trim tanks to insure proper flotation to the dam casting. The 
ye" ieee 20g 10 2 ©60_: fr: maneuvering and sinking. The of the A-frame to the dam is made 
anchor | | caisson is shown in Fig. 2. Built in a universal joint to permit rotation 
, } i a well above the air and trim tanks Two coil springs with a working load 
| of the caisson proper is a steel barge of 25,000 Ib each are provided in the 
73 ft long and 49 ft wide, which car- legs of the A-frame to absorb impact 
Py Tier®eme) ries the machinery for controlling loads caused by turbulence of the 
ene — © santas the raising and sinking of the caisson. water. 
Lit iM el J it Four cylindrical steel shafts 7'/s ft During positioning, the operators 
runter ANF Glale aon ne liy in diameter and 61 ft high, which are of the pulling machines will be di- 
jes 4 “nr Tanks 14" Pipe to Deep integral parts of the caisson structure, rected and coordinated from a central 
” SS afford access for men and materials control station on the caisson barge. 
ney oe hig to the working chamber and also The director of the operation will be 
LONGITUDINAL SECTION serve as a guide for vertical move- in constant contact with the pulling 
Fic. 2. Caisson ror UNWATERING Sprt- ments. stations by short-wave radio. 
way BUCKET In elevation, the sides of the cais- Aite: 
son conform to the shape of the spill- \ into po 
effected. The area under considera- way bucket. The caisson rubber 4 — 
tion for maintenance includes the seals are attached along the bottom Single Orem Heist aoe t 
spillway bucket, the low point of edge of the side and ends to prevent we 
which is approximately 70 ft below entrance of water into the working 4 Zz 
normal low water, and the sloping chamber after it has been pumped 4 i“ . 
downstream face of the dam adjoin- out. As the rubber seals will care Sesheiieen tee ay 
ing the bucket up to a height of 75 ft for sealing of only the minor irregulari- a r 
above the low point of the bucket. ties and erosions, it is anticipated "i aeeniiene’ ca 
The situation is complicated by the that in heavily eroded areas addi- Block and Carson “ thet 
fact that discharge over the spillway _ tional sealing by divers will be neces- * nS 
produces turbulence in the bucket, sary before the working chamber can & sont of 
which must be held to a minimum be satisfactorily unwatered. © he tom 
while the inspection and repair opera- Pumps for the control of water in 3 con a 
tions are in progress. This auto- the trim tanks, leakage in the air 2 mcg 
matically limits the repair period to tanks, and for unwatering the work- © 7 ies Se , 
the time of low flow, normally No- ing chamber and the barge well, are Lateral Control Line, / the Ss 
vember through March, when the installed in the tops of two of the PLAN / shafts . 
entire flow of the Columbia can be shafts. Two 3,500-gal per min deep- : tien ) 
passed through the power-plant tur- well pumps serve the working cham- Pulling in Line the otal 
bines of the left power house and the ber and the barge well, and 500-gal whole. 
temporary bypass outlets in the right per min and 250-gal per min pumps procedun 
power house. Working under this serve the tanks. Two 25-hp hoists Te ee eau has beer 
intermittent schedule, it is estimated mounted on the barge are cable-con- During ae the bare 
that approximately 8 years will be nected to the frame on top of the ver- 10 —s in their ; 
required to complete the repairs to tical shafts, and two 50-hp hoists —- The fz 
the bucket are connected to the caisson below agg 1 sles 
i the barge. Operation of these hoists \ tween F 
MAJOR EQUIPMENT controls the relative vertical position lesioned 
As a result of the investigations and of the barge and caisson proper. it wide b 
model studies, the following major Maneuvering equipment for the Downstream Face tom and 
pieces of equipment were selected: floating caisson consists of 9 puller of Spillway structure 
1. A floating caisson to service the machines or winches and a system of ELEVATION two level 
curved bucket section from approxi- sheaves and lines located so as to spot STAGE 2 and lowe 
mately El. 870 at the bottom of the the caissons on the spillway. Three tnmming 
trough to approximately El. 905 on of the pulling machines are to be fig. 3. Carsson FoR UNWATERING >? the uppe 
the sloping face of the dam. located on the right power-house way Face 
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. When the channel is completed and 
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all necessary work done in the dry. 
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\fter the caisson has been moved 

\ nto position as described, the floating 
isson will be lowered by increments 

using the following procedure. The 

barge well is flooded to a depth of 

7', ft, then the barge is hoisted 3 

ftand more water is added to the well. 

\ series gf such operations follows 


merged, at which stage the caisson 
no longer floats and is held in position 
by the hoist lines of the barge. Both 
raising and lowering lines are kept 
taut at all times for stability. After 
the top of the caisson is submerged, 
in be lowered steadily into the bot- 
} tom of the bucket. When the cais- 
’ son is seated, the 25-hp hoists lift 
he barge to the top of the vertical 
‘ shaits, where it is out of reach of wave 
icuon and its weight contributes to 
the stability of the structure as a 
whole. To raise the caisson, the 
procedure is reversed until all water 
tas been pumped from the well and 
the barge and working chamber are 
i in their initial relative positions. 
ihe face caisson, to service the 0.8 


i ‘0 | sloping surface of the dam be- 
tween El. 902 and 945, as finally 
‘igned, is a box 60 ft long and 55 
S ‘twide by 9 ft deep, open on the bot- 
+." mandoneend. (See Fig. 3.) The 
an ‘tucture contains an air tank and 
Se ‘wo levels of ballast tanks for raising 
' id lowering the caisson as well as a 
a ng tank to aid in leveling. At 
i “ Upper or open end there are four 
No. 
ted and 
he dry. 





2 een, 
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pneumatic wheels to facilitate move- 
ment on the face of the dam and to 
act as a fulcrum when the caisson is 
being lowered into working position. 
An A-frame and pulling-in line, 
powered by a two-drum air hoist, are 
mounted on the upper side of the open 
end. Lateral control is maintained 
by two four-part, 5/,.-in. control 
lines, which extend from the upper 
corners of the low end of the caisson 
to points on the dam 100 ft right and 
left of the caisson center-line. A 
single-drum air hoist on each side of 
the upper end of the top of the caisson 
powers the lateral control lines. 

In operation, the face caisson will 
be brought to approximate position 
by a tugboat. The pulling-in line 
and the lateral control lines will then 
be secured to the dam, and the cais- 
son maneuvered into exact position 
by the appropriate air hoists and a 
tugboat. Sufficient water will be 
admitted to the ballast tanks to tilt 
the caisson part way, and any lateral 
tipping will be corrected by manipu- 
lation of the trimming tank. The 
A-frame will be lowered and the con- 
nection made to the casting in the 
face of the dam. When this is ac- 
complished, the admission of more 
water to the ballast tanks will sink 
the caisson to its working position 
against the face of the dam. The 
space under the caisson can then be 
unwatered and inspection or repairs 
will proceed. When work in the 
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SPILLWAY OF GRAND COULEE WITH CIRCULAR DrRYDOCK IN FOREGROUND 


area covered is completed, the work- 
ing chamber will be flooded, the bal- 
last tanks pumped out to raise the 
caisson, the caisson moved to a new 
position, and the cycle repeated as 
previously described. 


NOVEL DRYDOCK CONSTRUCTED 


The necessity for a suitable loca- 
tion in which to erect, maintain, and 
store the bucket caisson led to the 
construction of a drydock on the right 
bank of the Columbia River approxi- 
mately 1,200 ft downstream from the 
Grand Coulee Dam. The structure 
is unusual not only as to location but 
also in shape and in method of con- 
struction. Circular in plan, with an 
outside diameter of 163 ft and a wall 
thickness varying from 16 ft at the 
bottom to 5 ft at the top, the drydock 
is 55 ft deep and has a 64-ft opening 
equipped with heavy steel miter 
gates. (See Fig. 4.) Four rein- 
forced-concrete columns in the center 
of the dock form a support for the 
bucket caisson and can also support 
the face caisson during maintenance 
operations. 

Because subsurface explorations 
and experience with local earth con- 
ditions indicated that the overburden 
at the drydock site would not stand 
in open-pit excavation, it was de- 
cided to sink the structure to bedrock 
by open-caisson methods. The first 
step of the circular concrete shell, pro- 
vided with a plate-steel cutting edge, 
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CrRCULAR DRYDOCK FOR CONSTRUCTING AND 


MAINTAINING REPAIR CAISSONS 


was erected on the leveled site. Ex- 
cavation within the caisson with 
clamshell and orange-peel buckets 
handled by derricks was aided by a 
bulldozer, which moved material 
within the reach of the excavators. 
Placing of concrete in the walls con- 
tinued as the cutting edge was low- 
ered by removal of the supporting ma 
terial. 


CAISSON SEATED ON BEDROCK 


Drilling before the start of con- 
struction indicated the extreme 
roughness of the bedrock but did not 
locate the highest points or all the 
ravines that crossed the area. As the 
lower edge of the caisson moved to its 
final position, it was necessary to re- 
move approximately 2 ft of solid rock 
at several points. When the cutting 
edge had reached the final elevation it 
was temporarily supported by seven 
underpinning piers previously sunk 
to bedrock. The remaining over- 
burden was then removed and the 
permanent foundation structure and 


drydock floor were placed. Installa- 
tion of mechanical equipment such as 
pumps, miter gates, and their appurte- 
nances followed. 

The drydock will be connected to 
the river by a dredged access channel. 





Mopet (1:20) or FLoatinc Caisson USED 
ro Stupy CHARACTERISTICS DURING 
FLOATING, SINKING, AND RAISING 
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When the channel is completed . 
all necessary work done in = os 
dock proper, an 80-ft section of the 
concrete caisson will be caused to {1 
outward into the access channe| 
This will expose the miter gates and 
the dock will then be ready for Opera. 
tion. 

The extremely high flow of the 
Columbia River during the sprin 
and summer flood season necessitates 
the use of the overflow spillway. Th. 
resulting turbulence, and the rise in 
river elevation below the dam Sn 
much as 40 to 50 ft), eliminate the 
possibility of normal anchorage {o; 
the bucket caisson. Therefore jt is 
planned to move this caisson to the 
drydock at the close of the low-water 
period, normally about March o, 
April, place it on the supporting 
structure, and remove all electrica| 
and mechanical equipment that 
would be injured by inundation. This 
equipment will be serviced during the 
spring and summer and replaced on 
the caisson and barge when high 
water subsides in the fall. 


PROGRESS OF THE WORK 


The first physical operation in con 
nection with the spillway bucke: 
aside from purely investigative work 
was the start of excavation for the 
caisson drydock in the fall of 1943 
Since that time designs have been 
completed, specifications prepared 
and contracts let for both the bucket 
and face caissons and their appurte 
nances. Excavation and concrete 
work for the drydock are practically 
completed, the miter gates are being 
erected, and dredging for the access 
channel is well advanced. Fabn 
cated steel for the bucket caisson is 
being delivered at the dam site and 
assembled by U.S. Government 
forces. This structure will be ready 
for operation during the 1946-1%7 
low-water season. The face caisson 
is now in process of fabrication and 
will be delivered to the dam site for 
erection in the fall of 1946. Puller 
machines, communications appara- 
tus, and other supplementary equip- 
ment are in preparation and will be 
installed in the summer of 1946 

The construction work at Grand 
Coulee Dam is being done by US 
Bureau of Reclamation forces under 
the direction of Supervising Engineer 
F. A. Banks, Assoc. M. ASCE. The 
project is in charge of Reguwma 
Director R. J. Newell, M. ASCE 
The design and model studies wert 
done in the office of Chief Engmeet 
Walker R. Young, M. ASCE. ™ 
chael Straus, Commissioner,  ™ 
charge of all activities of the Bure 
of Reclamation. 


Unusual Floating Drydock 
Perse 12 Oe x 27 ee ako . oan } 
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T Opera- 
of the R. ENGINEER, don’t fail to answer this questionnaire, which should be 
- sprin reaching you in the mail any day now—tf 9 you haven't already received it. ° 
ilies It is not “‘just another government questionnaire.” It is a study being made by 
y. The YOUR Society and paid for in part by YOUR dues. The questionnaire comes 
» rise in to you from the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics, because 
lam (as that Bureau, which is equipped to conduct and tabulate the findings of such coded 
nate the surveys, ts cooperating with the American Society of Civil Engineers and other 
rage for engineering societies in the task of evaluating the economic status of the engineer. 
bre it is 
1 to the THE 1946 SURVEY OF THE ENGINEERING PROFESSION 
W-Water 
arch : eer 
seastine ittee On The Economic Cooperative Project Bureau Of Labor Statistics 
lectrical tatus Of The Engineer In U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
it that NGINRERS JOINT COUNCIL Cooperation With The Washington as, D. C. 
m. This 
iring the 
yp MOTE I: Questions 2 to 6 inclusive require merely thet you circle one and only one of the code numbers. 
en high — ——————— 
|, AGS LAST BIRTEDAY (ie yeors) ‘ee ~ era i Pemeke, oo eae eces 2 
(Circle owe and only one of these two code numbers) 
7 }. YAR OF BNTBRING PROFESSION: Indicate below the year %. FORMAL EDUCATION IN A NON-BNGINEBRING PIBLD: If 
n in con in which you drew your first salary is your professios- you received education in a son-engiseering field 
” al field. indicate below the highest educational level reach- 
bucket 1899 (or before) - ed by you fexcluding Aonorary degrees). 
ve Work 19- OO OF 02 G3 OF 05 07 08 09 meetin i P 
| for the 10 1) 12 19 1 168 16 17 18 19 (Cirete omen |} **** ei AF ERE 
042 only one of 
od ~ - ~ 4 ms a - — ~ = these Zorty-esght Bachelor. .... 3 Incomplete College .... 4 
srepared, oo 6) 82 53 ww HS 46 (Circle one and only one of these four code numbers) 
e bucket 6. FORMAL BDUCATION IN A BASIC BNGINEERING FIELD: Indicate below the highest educational level reached by you in « 
appurte- UVasic engineering field fexciuding honorary degrees). 
concrete Educational Level 
eedteaiin . I 1 
oe bounties field ctor Master Bacb- alles ettleie 
1g ne’ 
he access 
Fabn- , ; : ‘ . , : 
ehieen is N a self-analysis of unprece- sored by the Engineers Joint Coun- machines in the Bureau, which are 
‘aie end dented magnitude, America’s en-  cil’s Engineer Survey Committee— _ especially designed for such work. 
astiment } gineering profession, incooperation a subcommittee of the EJC Com- Emphasis is placed on the need for 
‘openre th the U.S. Department of Labor’s mittee on the Economic Status of the complete and correct responses to 
946-1947 ireau of Labor Statistics, is con- Engineer. Col. William N. Carey, the questionnaire, since anonymity 
alee cling a survey on the economic Executive Secretary of ASCE, is makes checking impossible, and in- 
tion and atus of the nearly 100,000 members chairman. completeness, even of one question, 
5 site for the someties comprising Engineers = The physical conduct of the survey automatically excludes all other data 
Puller at Council—the American So- is being handled by the Bureau of in the question from tabulation. 
appara tyol Civil Engineers, the American Labor Statistics, which is equipped to A deadline for receipt of com- 
ry equip. Rtitute of Mining and Metallurgical take care of this type of pre-coded pleted questionnaires has been set for 
d will be 1g] neers, the American Society of questionnaire, in which participants November 15, after which Mr. Fraser 
946, nical Engineers, the American remain anonymous. The Committee will proceed with preparation of a re- 
at Grand sutute of Electrical Engineers, has engaged as consultant in liaison port based on the replies. 
by US : ‘the American Institute of Chemi- with the Bureau, Andrew Fraser, of This is a survey by engineers, for 
ces under : igineers. The survey also in- Washington, D.C., who prepared a _ engineers, and about engineers, so 
Engineer “es the National Society of Pro- comprehensive report on a similar each member of the participating or- 
SE. The nal Engineers, which is partici- survey made by the Bureau in 1935. ganizations is requested to give the 
Regio ng Calling for information which can matter immediate attention. 
ASC oy ‘n up-to-date foundation for be supplied readily and simply, the The questionnaire is accompanied 
dies were wuating the educational needs and questionnaire is being mailed to each __ by an addressed envelope for the con- 
Engineef fessional opportunities of the en- member of the participating engineer- venience of recipients. Let’s use those 
CE. Mi: § profession is the objective ing bodies, together with an explana- envelopes. 
a bt . 3 ‘survey, which is under way tory letter signed by Ewan Clague, Answer the questions. Answer them 
ne Bureat nore e thi ‘a year of preparation Commissioner of Labor Statistics. completely. And please do it as soon 
‘tudy, The undertaking is spon- Replies will be tabulated by code on as you receive the questionnaire. 
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FLOATING Dock Has 3,000-Ton Capacity 


ONGITUDINALLY trussed 

floating drydocks have the 

simple self-docking feature of 
sectional docks, but instead of having 
the sections loosely joined by locking 
logs which provide no resistance in 
shear or moment, they are ngidly 
connected together by means of pins 
through steel castings at the top of 
the wings and bottom of the pon 
toons, forming the several sections 
into one unit. In this case, the dock 
consists of five sections, with a total 
rated lifting capacity of 3,000 long 
tons at |-ft freeboard, and the follow 
ing principal dimensions: 


Length over pontoons 


and keel blocks 300 ft 
Length over fantail 350 ft 
Width overall S4 ft 
Width, clear 64 ft 
Depth of water over keel 

blocks ; 20 ft 


LESS MAINTENANCE WITH WOOD 
PONTOONS 


Che combination of wood and steel 
was selected for two reasons. First, 
wood pontoons have demonstrated 
that they have a much longer life 
than those of steel and require less 
maintenance. Second, steel wings 
eliminate the recalking frequently 
necessary with wood planking, and 
being above water they are readily 
accessible for cleaning and painting. 
Che exterior surface of the pontoons 
is sheathed to provide protection 
against marine borers. 

The pontoons are of rectangular 
cross section, except for the deck 
camber, to simplify construction and 
to permit the pump suctions to be 
located under the wings, thus avoid- 
ing long suction lines. They are 
constructed of long-leaf yellow pine 
rhe concentrated load along the 
keel is distributed uniformly across 


Timber Hangar’s 


Unusual Floating Drydock Be 
Combines Steel anid Wood is 


By J. Stuart CRANDALL, M. ASCE 


PresIpENT, CRANDALL Dry Dock ENcGrneers, CAMBRIDGE, Mac« 


O accommodate cutters of the U.S. Coast Guard, a floating drydoc! 
of = design was con. structed at the Curtis Bay, Maryland, Yan 
The dock, of 3,000-ton capacity, marks the first instance of the use 
all-« vlded. steel wing walls on wood pontoons in construc ting a ra 


tudinally trussed sectional dock. 


Other new features include elim; 


nation of diagonal bracing in the wing structure, improved contro! 
pumping, and the use of articulated slippers to moor the floating dock 


to the adjacent pier. 


the width of the dock by means of 
transverse trusses carefully analyzed 
to economize materials and minimize 
hand fitting. These trusses consist 
of wood top chords, bottom chords 
and diagonals, and steel tie-rods for 
the vertical tension members. Each 
pontoon is divided into four water- 
tight compartments by two central 
bulkheads, one longitudinal and one 
transverse. In addition, each water- 
tight compartment is further divided 
by means of three longitudinal wash 
bulkheads. The transverse  bulk- 
heads and the central longitudinal 
bulkheads are designed as girders to 
resist the imposed positive and nega- 
tive bending moments. Exterior 
planking and watertight bulkheads 
are all calked with white pine wedges. 
ALL-WELDED WINGS 

The design of the wing walls is 
unique. Each unit is all welded, 
transverse strength being obtained 
by the use of bulkheads in rigid 
frames, which eliminate al. diagonal 
bracing. In the upper part of each 


Five Sections PINNED ToGETHER Form Ruicimp Dock 
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s Collapse in Florida or 
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wing, there is a watertight sajx 
deck on which the pump motors , 
control equipment are located 
provide longitudinal strength a 
form the five sections into a conting 
ous structure, panels of a Warr 
type truss are welded into the strep 
ture of each wing, these having 
effective chord depth of about 
ft, nearly the total height of the wir 
and pontoons. 

The top chord and diagonal mem 
bers of these trusses are rolled sedi. 
shapes, while the bottom chords con * 
sist of timber compression membe * 
and steel tension members, the latt 
pre-stressed to reduce elastic deform: 
tion and truss deflection. Thes 
trusses terminate in steel castings 
the panel points, with lugs whi 
mate with those of the correspondir 
sections for connection by the ste 
pins already mentioned. To detac 
any section, it is only necessary t 
remove eight pins, after which it 
be turned through 90° and drydocke 
on the remaining sections. The 
trusses are designed to give ample 
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ment and shear for 
loading which is inevi- 
cking and to minimize 
lock and vessel. For 
pacity vessel may be 
irs on only four of the 
the trusses acting to 
;uired buoyancy from 
ms to loaded ones. 


ND VALVE OPERATION 


tipment consists of 
Peerless axial-flow 
each watertight com- 
ect-connected to ver- 
motors located along 
of sufficient capacity 
capacity load in 45 

he control of these pumps 


lived in a control house 
t the head of the dock. 
the control switch for each 


is a water-level indicator 
ercator type, giving the 
the corresponding 
tment. By this means, a 
nerator may control the water 
| the compartments as de- 


imp discharges through an 
and an exterior 
gate valves are 


gate \ alve 


lve The 


SECTION 


or Woop PONTOON 


Steet WINGS WERE 
can unwater both compartments. 
Operation of sluice gates and valves, 
being infrequent, is performed man- 
ually, the variation of internal water 
levels being controlled by the opera- 
tor in the control house. 

The value of the emergency sluice 
gates and the water-level indicators 
was dramatically demonstrated 






DuRING CONSTRUCTION 


DiscLoses TRUSSES AND BULKHEADS 


t the start of each operation 


then closed after the operation 
eted. The dock is flooded 
rough square sluice gates in the 
s ol the pontoons, one to each 


mpartment; these are 
size to sink to full draft 
> minutes. There is an 
sluice gate through the 
ransverse bulkhead under 
img, connecting the adjoining 
ments tore and aft, for use in 
ump should fail to function. 
cning the emergency gate, the 
¢ adjoiming compartment 


ountered. By miud- 
had tapered, and the 
nant it had completely 


during the first operation of the dock. 
Some minutes after the pumping 
had started, it was noted that the 
water level in compartment No. 10, 
starboard, was not dropping, indi- 
cating defective operation of that 
pump. The emergency sluice gate 
to the adjoining compartment was 
opened, permitting pump No. 9, 
starboard, to pump both compart- 
ments. After the docking opera- 
tion was completed, examination of 
the pump in compartment No. 10 
disclosed a suit of overalls wrapped 
around the impeller! 
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PONTOONS 


ON COMPLETED 


There are 32 sliding bilge blocks of 
the releasing type, moving on trans- 
verse slides, operated by galvanized 
chain and hand winches located 
along the wing deck. On this wing 
deck are located one electric capstan 
and seven hand-operated capstans, 
together with adequate bollards and 
cleats for snubbing and fastening 
lines. A loud-speaker system pro- 
vides communication between the 
control house and the wing decks. 

The floating dock is moored to the 
adjacent pier by means of three 
guides consisting of vertical H-beams 
fastened to the floating dock and 
brackets bolted to the pier structure 
with a hinged slipper which engages 
the flanges of the H-beams, providing 
scope for listing and trimming the 
floating dock as may be required. 


Pontoons were assembled in a 
horizontal position. The bottom 
chords of the longitudinal trusses 


were installed, the tension members 
prestressed, and all exterior outlets, 
valves, and fittings installed. After 
each pontoon was launched, it was 
warped to an adjacent pier, where the 


steel wings were erected and the 
pumping machinery and electrical 
wiring installed. As the sections 


were completed, they were towed to 
Curtis Bay, where they were finally 
assembled. 

This floating drydock was con 
structed and installed under the di- 
rection of Commodore LeRoy Rein- 
burg, Commandant of the Coast 
Guard Yard. The general con 
tractor for the construction was the 
Tuller Construction Company, of 
Red Bank, N.J., and the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, subcontractor for the 
steel wings. The author acted as 
consulting engineer to the Coast 
Guard for the design and supervision. 
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Timber Hangar’s Collapse in Florida a 
Hurricane Investigated mt 
Winds Far Exceeded Design Velocities ve 


By D. E. CarBerry, Assoc. M. ASCE 


Commanver, CEC, U.S. Navy, Heap or Aviation Diviston, Burgau or Yarps ano Docks, Navy DepartMent, Wasutworoy DC 


HEN three of the Navy’s 
blimp hangars, the largest 
timber structures ever built, 


were collapsed by a hurricane and 
consumed by fire in September 1945 
at Richmond, Fla., a Naval Court of 
Inquiry conducted an investigation 
into the cause of the structures’ fail- 
ure. Immediately following the dis- 
aster, the writer and other Civil 
Engineer Corps officers from the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks were ordered 
to the Naval Air Station at Richmond 
to gather facts first hand and to aid 
the Court of Inquiry. The investiga- 
tion established, beyond any doubt, 
that the hangars more than with- 
stood the wind velocities for which 
they were designed. The design, 
which called for resistance to 110- 
mile per hr winds, was a “calculated 
risk’’ the Navy had to take to gain 
wartime material economies. The 
facts that led to these conclusions 
follow. 


PATH OF STORM PLOTTED 


Figure 1 is a location and plot plan 
of the Naval Air Station at Richmond 
with relation to the track of the storm 
on September 15, 1945. The storm 
originated in the North Atlantic 
Ocean near the Tropic of Cancer, 
north of the Lesser Antilles, and was 


jy reaching 160 miles an hour 
flattened the Navy's timber blimp 
hangars at Richmond, Fla. These huge 
structures, the largest ever bualt of tim- 
ber, had been painstakingly designed 
for all probable loadings—the hurricane 
proved to be the improbable. Empha- 
sized by the official investigation of a 
Naval Court of Inquiry, was the neces- 
sity of assuming ‘‘calculated risks’’ in 
the design of war emergency structures. 
This article discusses the Court's find- 
ings and represents the official view of 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy 
Department, which designed the hang- 
ars and supervised their construction. 


first observed about noon on Septem- 
ber 12. It proceeded on a general 
westerly course, and not until 3:30 
p.m. of Saturday, September 15, did 
it appear probable the storm would 
pass over Richmond. Passing almost 
directly over Homestead, Fla., on a 
WNW track, the center of the 
storm at its nearest point from 
Richmond was about 6'/; nautical 
miles. At Miami, 20 miles from the 
storm center, a maximum velocity of 
100 miles per hr was recorded. The 
storm also had passed over Carysford 
Reef Light weather station, which re- 
corded a velocity of 127 miles per hr. 
The hurricane progressed at an aver- 
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5. NAVAL AIR STATION \ 
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age rate of 16 miles per hr and, bein, at 
in the Northern Hemisphere, rotate! has b 
counterclockwise. storms 


GUST VELOCITY CALCULATED t 


Although the Selsyn recorder ,, Me™!" 
Richmond had only a maximun mag’ 
rated capacity of 80 knots, the cor: ; 
lation of information gathered {roy 
previotfs minor storms, together with Long 
averages recorded on this instrymen: ss 
made it possible to calculate the ma a 
imum gust velocity on the hangars « Me™ 
160 miles per hr. Moreover, aero) 
gists in Miami who have special 
ized in the study of tropical storms ig 
determined that the station at Rich 
mond suffered the worst gusts on the 
Florida mainland; these reached 
about 140 knots, or 161 miles per hy. 
between 5 and 6 p.m. on September 
16. 

Their calculations were based 
microbarograph readings (pressure 
vs. time) from the Army Air Fore 
Station at Homestead and from the 
recorded rate of movement of the 
storm. From these data the pressure 
gradient was estimated, and from th 
pressure gradient and the radius « 
curvature of the isobars, the gradien 
wind was calculated. Gradient wing 
assumes no ground friction, so in th 
case the surface wind was estimate 
at from 110 to 117 knots. Inasmud 
as gusts are assumed to be 15 to 20" 
in excess of the normal surface velo 
ity, the maximum velocity of 
gusts was calculated at 140 knots. 

As a further check on the 160-milé 
per hr velocity arrived at by the fore 
going methods, the pressure that 
would cause the permanent set ev 




















denced in all the steel door frames <¢ 
calculated. Without regard for pro! 
abilities in such matters, this was 
culated at 160 miles per hr. 
The central lull for this storm w« = 


six nautical miles in radius. [ym * 
Richmond station was 6'/: mules as = 

tant from the storm's eye and « 2 
side of optimum velocity. Thereorqyy 
the station suffered the maxmu aly 
gusts contained in the storm. ‘% Ins 


average wind velocity at Richmow wad ne 
sank to about 40 knots for a |) "Gg > 
15-min period shortly after © Pg. 
after which near maximum veloc tlated - 
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ther wit nes have caused less 
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> the 1 The havoc wrought by that 
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ae Oe ation and of “hurricane-proof”’ de- 
S ictures. Although the U.S. 
al err -ather Bureau reports for Miami, 
ogi ¢ a 33-year period prior to the 
ats vars were designed, show 
“ ' elocity of 87 miles per 
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esigning the hangars for only 
. rhr. However, the need 
Phereiot T speed to meet a national emer- 
- with the necessity of 
: J ng critical steel, warranted 
Ri ¢ ‘calculated risk’’ of storms 


greater than 110 
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BEFORE THE WINDS CAME THESE TIMBER HANGARS SERVED 
RICHMOND, FLA., NAVAL Atk STATION 


incidence of unusually intense winds, 
and for specified material economies, 
did prove justified in that none of the 
timber blimp hangars failed during 
the critical wartime period. 

Before proceeding to a discussion 
of what happened when the storm 
struck, it should be recalled that the 
hangars were three of seventeen which 
the Navy constructed during its 
emergency expansion of lighter-than- 
air facilities. Each hangar had a 


AND FIRE 


clear floor space of 234 ft by 1,000 ft, 
covered by an arch roof section of 
157-ft maximum clear height. (Ad- 
ditional details of their design and 
construction are contained in articles 
in the October and November 1943 
issues of CrviL ENGINEERING.) 

The three hangars withstood the 
force of the September 15 storm until 
it approached its peak velocity. 
Study of wreckage corroborates eye- 
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THE 


witness accounts of total failure oc- 
curring to all three structures at the 
same time (probably the same gusts), 
and their destruction by fire in a very 
few minutes. 


OVERSTRESS CAUSED FAILURE 


A study of the wreckage indicated 
that the cause of failure was a general 
overstress rather than the failure of 
any particular phase of framing. The 
first apparent damage to Hangar No. 
1 occurred in the skylights on the 
leeward side, which had been left 
open for equalization of pressure. 
The roof of Hangar No. 2 collapsed 
when the southeast corner gave way 
in two sections, immediately followed 
by the entire southeast half of the 
structure. Thereafter the northwest 
section remained intact for a period of 
perhaps five minutes before collaps 
ing. Witnesses stated that the first 
crash of the roof in this hangar oc- 
curred after a large apparent surge. 

Louver vents along the crown of 
Hangar No. 3 were first ripped com- 
pletely off, immediately following 
which the entire structure collapsed. 
Considerable weaving of the doors 
was observed prior to the hangar’s 
failure; however, they did not give 
way until the whole structure fell. 

Reinforced concrete bents were 
left standing but were badly dam- 
aged by fire. Two of these failed in 
the top horizontal beam, as shown in 
the accompanying photograph, and 
many others had the anchor bolts 
which secured the arch trusses to 
the bent literally pulled out by up- 
lift on the windward side. Timber 
arch ribs were in a state of collapse 
after the storm, except that in all the 
hangars some few bents, including 
the purlins, rafters, sheathing, and 
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GENERAL COLLAPSE Dip Not 
bracing were still in place up to about 
the third or fourth panel point from 
the bottom of the ribs. Large quan 
tities of roofing, sheathing, rafters, 
purlins, ribs, and bracing, as well as 
other incidental members, were on 
the site adjacent to the hangars even 
though a substantial amount had 
been destroyed during the fire. In 
some cases, single pieces of sheathing, 
or roof boards, were in evidence. 
In other instances, sections of sheath 
ing, possibly 20 ft or more square, 
were found on the ground. In some 


cases rafters were attached to the 
sheathing, and in others were de 
tached. Some purlins were also 


found attached to the rafters which 
were attached to the sheathing. In 
some cases sections of the arch ribs 
had no other roofing members still 
attached, while in many instances 
sections of the arch ribs of three or 
four panels were intact and complete 
with purlins, rafters, and sheathing, 
or else the mutilation of such sec- 
tions obviously occurred at the time 
of impact with the ground 

There were instances of approxi- 
mately 125 ft of crane rail, which had 
been installed approximately 140 ft 
above the floor level, being found 110 
ft outside the hangar and more or 
less intact Many specimens of tim- 
ber joints were found to be in perfect 
condition The west half of the 
doors at the leeward end of Hangar 
No. 3, composed of three leaves, had 
failed All other doors remained 
intact although a permanent set 
could be observed in the steel frame. 
This amounted to a maximum of 
about 3 in 

Although fire damage was second- 
arv to wind-induced. structural fail- 
ure, a ce scription of the effects of the 
fire permits an evaluation of the ma- 


terials of construction The fire 
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INDICATE ANY PARTICULAR WEAK POINTS 


broke out after the structural col- 
lapse. It probably resulted from 
electrical short circuits of the station 
power system, from stored aircraft 
battery assemblies, and from sparks 
caused by the falling metal striking 
concrete. Any of these would have 
ignited the high octane gasoline 
that escaped from ruptured tanks of 
the stored aircraft. 
RESULTS OF FIRE EVALUATED 

Temperatures must have been tre- 
mendous, possibly reaching 2,000 F, 
as was evidenced by fused glass, 
melted copper parts of planes, and 
the reduction of various other metal 
parts of planes and their motors. 





FAILURE OF HorIZONTAL BEAM AT TOP OF 
Concrete BENT, CAUSED BY UPLIFT 
or ANCHORED TIMBER ARCH 
In addition, concrete bents and 

floors were deeply spalled. 

In view of the catastrophe, a few 
observations on the various materials 
of engineering as they performed 
under stresses greater than those for 
which they were designed should prove 
of value as a future guide in their use. 
It should be remembered that selec- 
tion of any material for these struc- 
based on considerations 


tures was 
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involving wartime substitutes, —_— 
some instances the use was ¢ sides 
revolutionary. “—_ 

The structural performance oj +... 
ber has to be reviewed along wis 
the performance of timber oom... 
tors. In some instances failure 
curred in chord members. whil 
other instances joints of - the « ol 
members were completely torn apart 
Bolts of the joints were tight. os. 
nectors were sound, maintenance hy 
been thoroughly adequate, and there 
was no evidence of fot in the timber 
Failure could not be laid to the str». 
tural performance of this mate ; 
The fact is that wind forces it 
time of the collapse were approy: 
mately two and a half times those jy 
which the structures were designed 

The chemical treatment oj the 
timber proved satisfactory as a fire 
retardent, and treated members were 
not seriously burned except where 
sprayed by gasoline. In fact, from 
the way the fire “burned out” unk 
exposed to intense flame sustained 
by other means, it is hard to conceive 
that these structures would have bee 
destroyed by fire had not coll 
occurred first. 

The structural steel used in 
frames of the doors performed ; 
could have been expected. The pe 
manent set of all the door frames ix 
dicated that the forces encountera 
were near maximum for any mater 
that might have been used for t 
loads of this design. 

Concrete was badly spalled, p 
ticularly in the hangar floors, wher 
the effects of the heat penetrated 
and 4 in. The failure of the ber 
and anchors was simply one of a 
treme overstress. 

The asbestos board used for 
covering did not pull off to 
marked degree but was shattered 1 
few instances by flying debris 
damage was relatively minor. 

In concluding this report o! 
age, it would be a serious omussi 
to overlook the human [act 
There were available in each hang 
between fifty and one hundred men! 
damage-control purposes. Consicent 
this large number of personnel expos 
to flying timbers at collapse . 
subsequent intense fire, it 1s remat 
able that only one life was lost 
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we 


other injuries to personne: 
superficial and minor. It 1s made 
tribute to the efficiency of the N Co 
damage-control program and st unit 
disaster orders as well as to Sui view 
leadership, under high stress, ‘ . Vetey 
station’s Commanding Officer 4 . mys 
ure flo 


greater human loss was incurre 
Safety of personnel was held pa 


mount. 
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Rear ADMIRAL Kirpy SMITH 


Serious strikes which 
virtually all industry 


requirements. 
have upset 
have made it impossible to maintain 
production at even the rate attained 
earlier this year, and in order to meet 
our requirements, the current pro- 
duction must be stepped up nearly 
three times. 

The labor supply problem will be- 
come the determining factor in con- 
struction as well as in industrial 
expansion within the next few 
months. If no crippling strikes occur 
for the next six or eight months, most 
materials will become 
to 


construction 
available in quantities 
serve all industry. 

Reports from all sources indicate 
greatly stepped-up production for 
July, with reasonable prospects of 
accelerating this output during the 
rest of the year. Total employment 
has reached the staggering figure of 
more than 57,000,000, and some 
claims have been made that the once 
widely heralded but 
“‘sixty-million-jobs”’ 
come a reality. 

All in all, it would seem that prog- 
ress is being made despite the diffi- 
culties and uncertainties encountered. 
Certainly these are times for far- 
reaching planning by the individual, 
the corporation, the community, the 
state, and the nation. Engineers, 
constructors, and others in allied 
fields must lead the way in support- 
ing and participating in such long- 
range planning. 


needed 


much-doubted 
slogan has be- 
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Kngineers Plan New Wholesale Produce 
Market for New York 
Summary of Address Before the Metropolitan Section, New York, NY. 


Mapi1can-Hytanpb, Consuttinc EncIngeers, New York, N.Y. 


[FE in a great metropolitan 

area 1s intimately dependent 

on its supply of foodstuffs. 
In the New York district, this in- 
volves the wholesale fruit and vege- 
table business largely concentrated 
in the area of the city known as Wash- 
ington Market. A remedy for its 
congestion has long been a crying 
need. The basic engineering studies 
leading to a solution of this problem 
are thus of particular interest to civil 
engineers. 

Designs now in an advanced stage 
will give New York the largest and 
most modern of all facilities for re- 
ceiving and distributing wholesale 
fruits and vegetables, which must be 
handled with speed as well as econ- 
omy. Before the contract plans were 
attempted, however, two years were 
spent in intensive research on all 
phases of the market operation and 
the preliminary design. The studies 
resulted in establishing a set of facts 
which could be interpreted to produce 
the engineering measurements for 
the market structure and facilities. 

The methods used in obtaining and 
applying these facts form the basis 
of this article. The data given are a 
condensation of a lengthy factual re- 
port, with interest centered prin- 
cipally in the development of an ap- 
proach which eliminated guesswork 
from the design. 

The real growth of this New York 
market came with the advent of the 
railroads Each railroad constructed 
its own piers containing facilities for 
the delivery of fruits and vegetables 
in the city, and the wholesalers were 
given space in these facilities to carry 
on their trade. Near the southern 
end of Manhattan and near the Hud 


son River docks was one of New 
York's principal jobber markets (Fig 
1). From 1920 on, an ever-increasing 


amount of produce arrived by truck 
The wholesalers, being located on 
the railroad piers, could not accept 
the motor-truck deliveries and of 
necessity these had to be handled by 
the jobbers on nearby Washington 
Street, which runs parallel to the 
river front. This development made 
wholesalers out of the jobbers, and 


in order to protect themselves the 
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wholesalers on the piers were forced 
to move to Washington Street. 

The result was a complete merging 
of the functions of the jobber and 
the wholesaler in the Lower Manhat- 
tan Market, and with the further in 
crease in motor-truck deliveries, there 
arose a very acute congestion prob- 
lem. Washington Street is but 30 ft 
wide from curb to curb. Practically 
every building in the area was con- 
structed before the turn of the cen- 
tury. Trade is conducted on the 
sidewalks, with great loss due to dam- 
age, to say nothing of theft, and with 
very unsanitary conditions generally. 

One of the principal points of re 
search was the factual data concerned 
with the flow of produce and the de- 
termination of its characteristics. It 
is of extreme importance to appre- 
ciate the magnitude of this market 
and the service it performs. One out 
of every 8 carlots of fruits and vege- 
tables produced in the United States 
for sale in unprocessed form finds its 
way to the markets in New York 
City; one out of every 11 goes 
through the Lower Manhattan Mar- 
ket. Part of this produce is redis- 
tributed throughout the North At- 
lantic Seaboard. Because of its mag- 
nitude the market acts as a “‘sale of 


ye 
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CARLOTS OF PRODUCE AND PorINnts orf ENTRY TO LOWER MANHATTAN Mary 


last resort’ for produce throug 


the country, and as a result sets 


priceof fresh fruits and vegetables 


the whole nation. 


To study the entire problen 
unl 


necessary to analyze the 
in the metropolitan area 
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loads are measured in terms 


lots. 


an average railroad car of pr 


an average of 14'/, tons 


Chi 
yardstick is used also to express pr 


The amount is represente 


dey 
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duce volume brought in by all 


methods of transportatio 
boat or truck. 


The volumes are shown graph 


in Fig. 2. The decline 


was due to several factors. 


and probably the largest, was the 


pression; the next was the en 
prohibition. About 17,00 
juice grapes were brought mt 
area in 1930. New markets 
been built in some of the out 
districts such as Albany and 


and, with the increase m popl t 
in these areas, have become 8) 
handle carload lots of produce 
a result, these cities are not depen 


the ni 


on Washington Market for 
chase of all their produce 


factors have contributed 
toward the decline of rail 
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jyce, although a great deal of this 

decline can undoubtedly be attributed 
ce the increase of truck-borne pro- 

ince. . 

another extensive study showed 


the distribution by months over 
jeven years. Plotting of these data 
showed one most significant aspect— 
samely, the similarity of pattern, 
vear after year. It served to empha- 
sive the regularity and predictability 
of the market and thus gave added 
confidence in the value of the surveys. 

Data showing the breakdown of 
the points of entry and the method of 
transportation of incoming produce 
can best be shown by a tabulation, 
such as Table 1. This shows that 
69% goes to the Lower Manhattan 
Market. A significant feature of 















































, this table is the amount that comes 
2 in on the various team tracks—where 
2 a truck backs up to a freight-car 
\ door to take delivery. The Man- 
— hattan team tracks are located just 
San north of the Washington Street mar- 
ket at about 30th Street. More than 
/ half of the produce brought in on 
oS these team tracks goes to the Lower 
s LEGLN 
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3. Thefi 
om ont Manhattan Market and the rest is 
ts the al hauled away directly to outside pur- 
“ sail chasers. This is also true of the New 
i O00 cars eal i j 

, Jersey team tracks. This is a very 


ught into ¢ 
markets ha 

the outly 
y and Bui 
in populats 


significant factor in the location of 
the market, as these team tracks 
have been built at great cost and com- 
prise an essential facility. If the 
market were moved very far from 


“come able “145 

pont these tracks the building of a similar 

oy at lacility would be required. 

+> ry | Indicated on the map (Fig. 1) is 
the flow of incoming produce into 


New York City in 1940. 
‘He site of the existing market is 
Me hub of the arterial system of the 
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Taste I. CoMPARISON or ToTaL NEw 
York UNLOADS with Lower MANHATTAN 
Market UNLOoaDS, ror 1940—1n CARLOTS 





Bd 
oa 
z ry 2 $< 
< ° a 
= on 
cc et Sas 
Siu gM due 
Bas - & ta 3 
oS 2S oo6 
Facrurty naa CA he 
By Rail: 
Manhattan R.R. 
ae 63,824 0 63,824 
Manhattan team 
en > if « fb 9,552 3,183 12,735 
New Jersey team 
ee 4,374 1,458 5,832 
Other Metropoli- 
tan R.R. yards. 1,175 10,570 11,745 
By Truck: 
Dealers’ markets 
and chainstores 47,541 8,390 55,931 
Farmers’ markets. 1,000 25,374 26,374 
Sy Beet. i o 6 we 15,450 15,887 31,337* 
Totals . 142,916 64,862 207,778* 





* Includes bananas. 


metropolitan area. It is one of the 
big factors favorable to the existing 
location of the market. There are 
many other reasons, the most impor- 
tant being the danger of what is 
colloquially called a ‘split market.” 

If this market were moved to any 
other location, the existing piers 
would have to be kept as a freight 
terminal, for the railroad companies 
bring in on these piers as much ton- 
nage in less-than-carlot freight (that 
is, individual packages for delivery 
in lower Manhattan) as they do 
fruits and vegetables. It would 
therefore seem to be impossible to 
shut off from this terminal the de- 
livery of fruits and vegetables for 
those merchants who might refuse 
to move out of the existing location. 
It is true that a great many firms 
could be enticed to leave the existing 
location. This, in fact, would make 
the condition of the remaining mer- 
chants that much better and cer- 
tainly contribute to a “‘split market.” 
If this should happen a buyer pur- 
chasing at one market would be 
likely to find that his competitor had 
bought the same commodity more 
cheaply at another market on the 
same day. The result would be com- 
plete confusion in both the purchas- 
ing and the price structure, and even- 
tually one of these markets would 
become the primary market. 

A further breakdown of the figures 
shown in Table I is the daily receipts. 
They are of greater design importance 
because the market must be able to 
handle the required daily volume. 
So the daily unloads for 1940 were 
plotted. Like the monthly unloads, 
they showed remarkable uniformity 
of pattern. Significantly they showed 
a great many peak days all through 
the year, with receipts in the neigh- 
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borhood of 1,000 cars; practically all 
of these occurred on ‘Mondays. The 
maximum of about 1,100 carlots 
(June 10, 1940), was taken as a typi- 
cal peak day upon which to base the 
design. 

In order to extend the volume into 
the future so as to design for a reason- 
able increase, a study was made of 
the trend as compared with the popu- 
lation, which produced a figure of 
250,000 cars for 1960. By multiply- 
ing this by the factor which was de- 
termined in the survey, ave were able 
to get the peak day for 1960. Table 
II shows a comparison of this peak 
day with June 10, 1940. 

After a very thorough study of the 
problem, it was evident that the au- 
tomotive method of transportation 
was the real key to the solution. All 
the produce must be carted away, 
and at least half of it is brought into 
the market by trucks. It was there- 
fore decided to make two very ex- 
haustive traffic surveys, one in De- 
cember and one in June, to get the 
winter and summer characteristics. 
To make each of these surveys, 135 


TABLE II. Lower MANHATTAN MARKET 
UNLOAD FIGURES FOR TYPICAL AND FOR 
EXTENDED PEAK Day, IN CARLOTS 


Day EXTENDED Prak Day 


June 10, 1940 + 12% 


Typical Peak 
June 10, 1940 


Rail: 





Delbnsls +» « 596 666 
Team tracks. . 28 33 
Te « s 6.6 3 3 
Ween ens 8 « cs 627 702 
ee. ot ae * oe b 285 320 
Perce. 98 110 
Total Lower - 
Manhattan 
Market. . . . 1,010 1,132 
men were required. The usual 


method, by which a cordon of coun- 
ters is thrown around an area and 
movements in and out are counted, 
would not do at all. Most of the 
trucks are covered, making identifica- 
tion difficult. Further, the produce 
traffic is only a very small percentage 
of the total on the street system in 
the area. We therefore decided to 
make the survey by a station method. 


SPECIAL TRAFFIC SURVEYS 


For this purpose the market area 
was divided into a number of dis 
tricts, each comprising about four or 
more square blocks. These, with the 
adjacent pier districts, covered the 
entire area. Each of the two surveys 
was conducted on three consecutive 
days, starting on a Sunday night, 
when a peak period regularly occurs. 

One part of the survey was a vol- 
ume count. A man was assigned to 
count the trucks at the curb of each 
city block, making a continuous 
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round of his block every half hour, 
putting down the time, the license 
number, and whether the truck was 
parking, loading, or unloading. 
These counts were collected and sent 
to the International Business Ma 
chine Company, which returned the 
cards sorted as to license numbers. 
Each set of license-numbered cards 
were marked and placed in order as to 
time, and as to whether the truck was 
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oming juce H by Hour 
1000 A 4 Outgoing + | | | 
~ af 
T Ma FELT! 
Vv - - 
Sun. 5PM Mon 5PM Tues 5PM 
june 11 t june 12t June 13 to 
Mon. 5 P.M.) Tues. 5 P.M.) Wed. 5PM.) 
ne 12 june 13 June 14 


Fic. 3. FLow or Propuce in LOWER 
MANHATTAN MARKET DvuRING TRAFFIC 
Survey, 5 P.M. JUNE 11 To 5 P.M. 
Junge 14, 1944 
Holdovers Amounting to 3,990 Tons, on 
Hand at Start of Survey, Are Not Included 
in Tonnages Indicated 


parking, loading, or unloading. 
These cards were then plotted on a 
graph in a manner which eliminated 
duplicates and made it possible to 
observe the operation of every truck 
and to score each trip it made. We 
thereby knew the length of time it 
had been in the market and just what 
it had done. 

Besides this volume count, men 
were stationed to cover each of the 
areas of four city blocks in a regular 
route, and were assigned the job of 
questioning the drivers. A coverage 
of 33°% was attempted. Cards were 
provided for this purpose—one type 
for unloading and another for loading. 
The object of these questions was to 
determine the weight of the load, the 
origin or destination, and the route 
used. By applying the results of the 
questions to the total counts, we were 
able to obtain the total load carried, 
the distribution of origins and des- 
tinations, and the routes traveled by 
incoming and outgoing trucks. 
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It was very interesting to note that 
only 1.4% of the trucks went to the 
Borough of Queens, and 26.6% to the 
Borough of Brooklyn. This is pri- 
marily because the secondary market 
in Booklyn serves both Queens and 
Brooklyn, there being no secondary 
market, as such, in Queens. 

Another very important feature 1s 
the percentage that leaves the mar- 
ket destined for areas outside . the 
metropolitan area. By adding Long 
Island, Up-State New York, New Eng- 
land, New Jersey, and others, it was 
found that 35.9°% leave the city. 

One of the primary objects of the 
survey was to determine the number 
of trucks required to haul a carload 
of produce for each movement. This 
is an extremely important feature 
because sufficient space must be pro- 
vided for the trucks to back up 
against the platforms of the market 
buildings. The survey showed that, 
on an average, 2.97 long-distance 
trucks were required to bring one 
carload of produce into the market; 
4.64 trucks were required to bring a 
carload of produce in from the team 
tracks; 5.2 trucks were required to 
carry away one carload from the 
store area; and 4.01 trucks were re- 
quired to carry away a carload from 
the piers. 

Another of the important principles 
deduced for the design of the Lower 
Manhattan Market is shown in Fig. 3. 
Under the particular method of opera- 
tion which the trade has been using 
in the Lower Manhattan Market for 
many years, a certain overlapping of 
receiving and delivery hours occurs. 
This means that the total amount of 
produce in the market at no time 
equals the total volume of a day’s 
receipts plus holdovers. 

The flow of produce is indicated 
for the three consecutive days of our 
survey. It is seen that the total 
volume of produce unloaded on the 
first day, plus 4,000 tons of holdovers, 
is approximately 16,000 tons, but 
that the maximum volume of produce 
in the market occurred on this specific 
day at 2 a.m., and amounted to only 
68.5% of that total. For design pur- 
poses this percentage was assumed at 
75%. Since the area requirements 
are a direct function of the maximum 
daily volume in the market at any 
one time, it becomes evident that 
recognition of this important practi- 
cal factor leads to considerable sav- 
ings both in land acquisition and 
building construction cost. 

In order to provide sufficient space 
in which to stack and store the pro- 
duce, an extensive survey was made 
of space requirements. At an auction 
sale the grades must be stacked in a 
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certain way for each commodin 
(Fig. 4). Each grade of a 
shipment is arranged behind a samo 
placed irregularly so as to give a 
to several crates of each grade 

At a private sale no samples », 
displayed and the material js ,,, 
graded; therefore the Stacks 
quite regular. In the wholesale stop, 
sales are made from Samples dis 
played at the entrance to the ston 
and the produce is stacked inside i 
the most economical manner. 7 
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As an illustration of the exten: » the 
these observations, 275 studies wer pal 
made covering 39 types of produc fine 
These observations were based o» ups 
wartime loads (1944), and after cop. sed 
version to normal capacity it wa wit 
found that it required, on an average par 
300 sqft of area for a carload joy has 
This is exclusive of the aisles, as thy eff 
designer lays out the aisles as » Cot 
addition to the actual stacking floor Bas 
area. A thorough investigation was cod 
also made of all types of mechanical get 
equipment and handling devices, t 
refrigeration and the frozen-food in. Fe 
dustry, of the time required to load toa 
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Fic. 4. Survey or STackine or 525 


CRATES OF ORANGES, REeguiRING 475 
So Fr or Foor AREA str 
and unload trucks and railroad cars, P 
and of possible airplane transports- An 
tion of produce. avera 
Each item of information finally the m 
was translated into terms expressing the | 
the length of platform, truck spaces, i Pte! 
and square feet of area needed, and a way "*s' 
summary prepared, which gave Ue the 
designers a concrete set of rules to 9 que! 
by. In this way the investigations remo 
were completed for the major groups bear 
of data. Only on this basis could the The 
new facilities be designed so as to be cast 
at the same time adequate and ec great 
nomical. An article describing the ae . 
application of these studies to the _ 
actual design of the new Washingto® goug 


This 


Market is in preparation. +™ 
second paper is being planned for 3 
future issue. 
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the 5 .e Schuylkill River _culm- 
d insick ( tion program is the 
ner it a considerable part of 
e extent lean-up work will be re- 
tudies wi igh recovery of valuable coal 
f prod Coal from mining operations 

base eam forms a large part of the 
| after sediment which has afflicted the river 
ity it y wi creeping paralysis.’ A three- 


cram to cure this condition 
brought about through the 
[ncodel,’’ as the Interstate 
the Delaware River 
is known to its friends. In- 
; proposal has brought to- 
r the coal operators, the Com- 
vealth of Pennsylvania, and the 
| Government in what adds up 
|-million-dollar project. 
y the river and a large part of 
ley are in a deplorable condi- 
\ major portion of the so- 
| southern anthracite coal field 
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ies 270 sq miles of the upper 
Shuvikill watershed. Here a coal 
' was started some 140 years 


The area was denuded of its 
timber for use in the mines, 
mounds of rock, slate, and other 
wastes, including much fine coal, be- 





> g fill the narrow valleys. All 
through this period, until 1945, state 
government in Pennsylvania, fear- 
g to place a burden on its major 
ry that would put it in an un- 
ble position economically with 
neo op Sil titors, permitted the industry 
mG 47 to despoil the region without re- 
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ind so, with the production of an 
average of 20,000,000 tons annually, 
the mounds of slag and wastes took on 
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rules to g stip mining, consisting of 
estigations removal of anthracite from veins 
tear the surface, came into practice. 
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ULTIPLE benefits will be de- 

rived from the Schuylkill River 
culm-elimination program—a _ joint 
underiaking of industry, the State of 
Pennsylvania, and the Federal Govern- 
ment. Water supply, navigation, and 
flood control will be among the opera- 
tions to profit directly and consider- 
ably from the project, which is already 
under way. Responsibility for pre- 
venting the discharge of silt into the 
river will be undertaken by the coal 
operators, while the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania will dredge existing de- 
postts and construct desilting basins. 
The U.S. Engineers have recommended 
their participation in dredging the 
channels of the lower river. This 
subject was discussed by Mr. Allen 
before the Philadelphia meeting of the 
Sanitary Engineering Division, ASCE. 


paring anthracite results in the in- 
troduction of large quantities of fine 
coal into streams. Great volumes of 
water are used for washing coal, and 
little or no effort has been exerted to 
remove the solids before the water is 
discharged into the nearest water- 
course. It is estimated that the 


collieries in the Schuylkill River basin 
have been discharging waste coal 





Coal Fines to Offset Cost of Culm Elimination 


Schuylkill River Desilting Project to Recover High Btu Fuel 


Cwier Encrveer, Tue Interstate Commission on THE Detaware River Bastin, PHILapsepHia, Pa. 


and silt into the river at a rate of ap 
proximately 1,000,000 tons per year. 

After a century of these insidious 
practices, the people finally awoke in 
1913 and found that the entire length 
of the river, from its sources to Fair- 
mount Dam at the head of tidewater 
in Philadelphia, had been literally 
smothered by an accumulation of 
many millions of tons of coal fines 
and silt. The situation was so bad 
then that although the Pennsylvania 
Legislature passed a law intended to 
prevent it from getting worse by out- 
lawing the further discharge of wastes 
into the stream, the State Water 
Supply Commission estimated that it 
would probably take one hundred 
and fifty years for the river to redeem 
itself under yatural processes of 
purification. 

But, to make things worse, be- 
cause of the tremendous influence of 
the coal lobby, the law was never en- 
forced. In fact, it was supplanted 
by a later law, enacted in 1935, ap- 
plicable and drastic as regards all 
types of pollution. But in this law 
the discharge of drainage containing 
coal culm was virtually legalized in 
that it was exempted from the pro- 
visions of the act until, in the words 
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Sitt IsLaANDS CONTAIN A LARGE PERCENTAGE OF COAL FINES 


of the act, “‘such time as practical 
means for the removal of the polluting 
properties of such drainage shall be- 
come known.” 

Incodel undertook to review the 
situation in its entirety and, as a re- 
sult of this investigation it an- 
nounced, in October 1943, that the 
time had come for all interested 
parties to get down to brass tacks, 
and offered a sound and practical 
program for the restoration of the 
Schuylkill River. Contrary to pre- 
vious suggestions, the Commission’s 
plan not only pointed to the methods 
required for its solution, but made 
recommendations covering 
responsibilities for carrying them 
out. It claimed that the project 
was an undertaking which involved 
joint, cooperative, and concurrent 
participation by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, and the coalindustry. The 
responsibilities of each agency were 
allocated in the following manner: 

1. Coal Operators. . That the cost 
of improvements determined to be 
necessary to prevent the further dis- 
charge of coal, culm, and silt into the 


specific 


river, estimated to be approximately 
$6,000,000, should be borne by the 
mine operators. 

2. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
That the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania should be held responsible 
for the dredging of the existing culm 


deposits in the basin area above 
Norristown. The state also was 


called upon to finance the construc- 
tion of desilting basins in the head- 
water region to retain any material 
which could not be recovered prac- 
ticably by the industry or which 
might be washed into the streams by 
erosion. 

3. Federal Government. That the 
Federal Government should agree to 
participate in the program by dredg- 
ing the accumulations in the section 
of the river between Philadelphia 
and Norristown during the prosecu- 
tion of the state and the coal-indus- 
try projects. It was emphasized 
that otherwise the time required for 
the redemption of the river in Phila- 
delphia, the section where it was most 
felt, would extend over a period of 
fifty or more years. It was also 
pointed out that the Federal Govern- 





















































Vou. 16, No., 


ment would be relieved of an 
maintenance expense of a 
$400,000 required to dredge the sit 
from the navigable section ; of the ri 
if the project were tackled by all hans 
at one time. 

In less than two years after 
announcement of the Incodel 
gram, the problem was on the Way to 
being solved. The Federal Govern. 
ment, the State of Pennsylvania, and 
the coal industry had joined hands ty 
carry it forward. 

Fortunately the state administrs. 
tion, under the leadership of Governor 
Martin and Attorney General 
James H. Duff, an ardent conseryg. 
tionist, put its stamp of approval og 
the proposed program. The Incodd 
recommendations were adopted it 
their entirety during the 1945 Penp. 
sylvania Legislature, and the state 
obligated itself to the expenditure of 
$15,000,000 over a period of six years 
to carry out its part of the project 
It appropriated $5,000,000 for work 
to be undertaken in the first tw 
years. 

While these negotiations were going 
on, the Commission prevailed upon 
the Committee on Commerce of the 
U.S. Senate, and upon the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors of the US. 
House of Representatives, to direct 
the Army Engineers to review its pre 
vious report on the Schuylkill River 
to determine whether the recommen- 
dations therein should be changed in 


any way. The Army Engineers re ater 
versed their previous conclusions, hen: 
and recommended that the Federal npa 
Government participate in the proj str 


ect to the extent of $13,000,000. 
These recommendations were con 
curred in by the Division Engineer 
the Board of Engineers for River 
and Harbors, and the Chief of Eng- 
neers. They were approved in Apni 
1946 by the Budget Director and, 
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wh somewhat reluctantly, 

were going industry has dropped its 
riled upon ‘tempts to postpone the day of 
rce of the eckoning and is now complying 
Sommittee holé-heartedly with the orders of 
| the US he Pennsylvania Sanitary Water 
to direct wd, the agency responsible for 
ew its pre he enforcement of stream pollution 
Ikill River sures, to submit plans for the 
econ struction of plants for the recovery 
‘hanged ia f coal deposits from their wash- 
yineers re ter processes. One of the largest 
mclusions llieries, the Lehigh Navigation Coal 
ne Federal ctually beat the gun and 
| the proj nstructed a plant during the war to 
000. further pollution of the 
wert lkill River streams by its min- 
Engineer ng operations 

for Rivers Multiple benefits will be derived 
f of Engi rom the completion of the Schuylkill 
sd in Apni roject. Considered in respect to 
ctor and lavigation, the Federal Govern- 


the City of Philadelphia, and 
vate industry will be relieved of 
of constantly dredging 
detitus from the navigable 
hannels of the Schuylkill and Dela- 
are rivers. In recent years these 
gencies have been required to re- 
move an average of 1,200,000 tons of 
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flodd-carrying capacity of the river 
has been reduced to nil. Even 
moderate showers cause it to over- 
flow its banks, with resulting damage 
to industry, business, and the general 
public. 

The project will be particularly 
helpful in relieving the heavy and ex- 
pensive load on municipal and indus- 
trial water works plants located 
along the river in Philadelphia and 
in the many other communities up- 
stream. Under present conditions 
the amount of alum required to ac- 
celerate sedimentation in_ settling 
basins is as much as eight times 
greater than is required at water 
works of similar capacity securing 
their supply from streams uncon- 





CLEAR EFFLUENT FROM COAL RECLAIMING 
PLANT SHOWN BY AUTHOR ALLEN 


taminated by culm. Right now the 
city of Philadelphia is spending 
$520,000 to clear its Queen Lane 
Reservoir of culm deposits coming 
from the river. As things stand, 
filters must be taken out of service 
and cleaned much oftener than at 
water supply installations processing 
water of less turbidity. Water works 
operators are confronted with the 
necessity of almost constant dredging 
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-AIMING UNDERTAKEN AT LEHIGH COAL AND NAVIGATION COMPANY PLANT—-FINAL CLARIFICATION BASIN IN CENTER 


or reverse flushing in order to clear 
water works intakes. 

Recreational use of the river is at 
present inconsequential, owing to its 
uninviting appearance and excessive 
shoaling. With the completion of 
the Schuylkill project, the river will be 
restored to its rightful and beneficial 
position as a stream of great beauty 
and esthetic appeal. It will enhance 
the value of the national shrine at 
Valley Forge Park. It will make Fair- 
mount Park, with its scenic beauty, his- 
torical associations, handsome public 
buildings, world-famous zoo, and ex- 
tensive recreational facilities, the larg- 
est and most attractive conveniently 
accessible recreation area in the 
country. It will make it possible for 
Fairmount Pool, the first above tide- 
water, to be fully used again for 
events such as the famed Henley 
regatta, a boating contest which at- 
tracted world-wide attention a few 
years ago. It will result in a general 
appreciation of property values along 
the whole length of the river. 

All of these and many other bene- 
fits will be derived from the Schuylkill 
River project. But here is the best 
part of the whole story. There are 
indications that the job, aside from 
the benefits it will produce, may 
be otherwise self-liquidating. While 
approximately $35,000,000 will be 
required to pay for the necessary 
dredging operations, there is a possi- 
bility that a substantial part of this 
may be recovered by the sale of re- 
claimed coal. Approximately 50% 
of the deposits are coal fines of high 
Btu value. If they can be separated 
from the mud and other impurities in 
which they are embedded, at a reason- 
able cost, the project will pay for 
itself. That prospect now seems 
bright. But, even if it should not 
materialize, the project will be a 
bargain in any event. 
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Chicago’s Public Works to Cost Nearly 
Million in Seven Years 


CHarRMAN, Cutcaco ENGINEERING Boarp or Review 


VAST program of needed public 
A works has been prepared for 

Chicago, IIll., which should do 
much to catch up with deferred im- 
provements and postponed mainte- 
nance. This “Greater Chicago Public 
Works Program”’ covers a seven-year 
period, from 1946 to 1952, and calls for 
the expenditure of $298,560,000 from 
funds available and to be financed. 
The magnitude and diversity of the 
program is shown in the tabulation of 
projects, Table I. 

rhe first group of projects listed 
consists of improvements to be 
financed from current and accumu- 
lated motor fuel tax funds. During 
the past three years Chicago has re- 
ceived approximately 4'/, million 
dollars annually in such funds but 
there has been a sharp increase in 
collections since V-J day, and it is 
expected that allocations to the city 
in 1946 will approach the previous 
high of slightly over seven million 
dollars, which was reached in 1941. 
It is proposed that improvements of 
major highways, bridges and via- 
ducts, grade separations and super- 
highways (in part) be financed from 
current and accumulated motor fuel 
tax funds. 

The seven-year improvement pro- 
gram provides for a continuing policy 
of construction and reconstruction, 
which will aggregate approximately 
180 miles of major thoroughfares 
throughout the city, at an estimated 
total cost of $34,000,000. In addi- 
tion to these projects, approximately 
$5,700,000 has been provided for 
street maintenance and the installa- 
tion and operation of traffic control 
signals. 

BRIDGES AND VIADUCTS LISTED 

Bridges across the Chicago and 
Calumet rivers have been one of the 
most pressing needs for the develop- 
ment of the city since its founding in 
1803. Many of those now in use are 
forty or more years old and were not 
designed for present traffic condi- 
tions. It is imperative that some be 
replaced by modern structures. The 
seven-year program includes the allo- 
cation of approximately $12,000,000 
for the construction of ten new 
bridges, and about $2,000,000 for 


By Lioyp M. JonNson 


iy [7 ITH an approved financing pro- 

gram, the City of Chicago is pre- 
pared to schedule public works projects 
over a period of seven years. In- 
cluded are superhighways totaling 68 
million dollars, sewers amounting to 58 
million, and a 45-million-dollar air- 
port. A feature of note to engineers 
interested in public finance (and what 
engineer isn't?) is that the major part of 
the program can be constructed without 
new financing. 


maintenance during the seven-year 
period. 

Chicago’s railroads have made the 
city the rail center of the world but 
they have also given it an interlaced 
system of tracks which seriously 
hamper the free movement of persons 
and vehicles. Approximately 1,000 
miles of tracks have been elevated 
out of the total of 3,600 in Chicago. 
This indicates that there are still 
many miles of tracks where grade 


ING FOR CHICAGO’s SEVEN-YEAR 


| TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF FINANC- 
| 
PROGRAM 


Motor Fuel Taxes: 


Surface streets ..... $ 39,700,000 
Bridges and viaducts. . . 11,500,000 
Grade separations. ... 4,000,000 
Superhighways (in part) . 22,000,000 

$ 77,200,000 


Revenue Bonds: 
New airport, with state 


and federalaid .... $30,000,000 


| West Side subway ‘ 25,000,000 
| Washington Street tunnel. 9,600,000 
Jackson Street tunnel 9,600,000 
$ 74,200,000 

Corporate Bonds Already 

Authorized: 

New airport ...... $ 15,000,000 
Slum clearance . 5,000,000 
| Street lighting ..... 3,000,000 
State Street Bridge 2,500,000 
Playgrounds ...... 2,000,000 
Police and firebuildings 2,000,000 
| Waste-disposal equipment. 1,500,000 
| Garage and repair shops 500,000 
| $ 31,500,000 

| Additional Corporate Bonds: 
| Superhighways ..... $ 42,000,000 
een on SG ws es 58,160,000 
| Street lighting 5,000,000 
Playgrounds ...... 2,000,000 
Streets and alleys... . 8,000,000 
Garage and shops... . 500,000 
$115,660,000 
Grand Total $298,560,000 
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separations are desirable. The see: 
ration projects in the 7-year prograp 
constitute a start on TEMOVINg the 
remaiming grade-crossing hazanjy 
In some cases the work immediately 
proposed involves the reconstructio, ) 
of obsolete underpasses which ar a All 
threat to the safe movement of tp it 
day’s heavy volume of vehiculy tt 
traffic, in other cases they consist ip MEN 
the opening of blocked streets. |, * 
all cases, their construction will def. 
nitely facilitate the movement ¢ 
traffic, and will materially redug 
accidents. 


















































SUPERHIGHWAYS A JOINT 
UNDERTAKING 


Included in the greater Chicago 
program is construction of important 
units of the city’s 70-mile comprehes. 
sive superhighway plan, which wa 
originally approved by the City 


Council in 1940. This comprehe- JR... 
sive plan, estimated to cost $340,009, 
000, includes seven depressed-tye 
multi-lane modern expressways whi: cy, 
a traffic capacity of 572,000,000 vei. ., 
hicle miles annually. The syscaf.... 


will radiate from the central busines 
district to all sections of the city, 
and there will be two connecting 
traffic distributor units. 


Obviously not all this work can Als 
completed in seven years. It s ine 
estimated that superhighway worki,, »,, 
amounting to $205,200,000 canyb neh 


done. The State of Illinois and t 
County of Cook have agreed to con 
tribute one-third of the cost for tw 
of these routes, and with such a 
arrangement worked out for th 
other routes of the seven-year pr 
gram, the city will have to finan 
one-third of that amount, 0 
$68,400,000. Located in conformity 
with the master plan, the superiug! 
ways will stimulate the redevelopment 
of neighborhoods and communities 


BONDS ALREADY AUTHORIZED 


For construction and improvemes 
projects, the City Council and t 
electorate have already authonz 


the issuance of  approximatel $ 
$31,500,000 in bonds. These project ransit 
include the completion of the © This 


Street Bridge, street lighting, 3 
waste-disposal equipment, slum clea? 
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unds, police and fire 
rage and repair shops, 


nce, plays" 


buildings, & 


ord nd airport f ilities. 
JON “Some projects may be financed in 
hole or in part by revenue bonds. 
‘oder existing statutes the city is 


were to issue such bonds for 
i ities, these bonds to be 
nanced and retired wholly from 
ome to be derived from such 
It is expected that the 
las Airport will be financed 


oe 
irport facil 


yenu 
, 
“hties 
at LILIC 


new | doug 


The Stpa- m part by such bonds. It is ania” 
CaF program MMMM sed that revenue bonds be issued 
moving th MME, the construction of the West 
Ig hazards, ide Subway and the Washington 
immediately nd Jackson Street tunnels. 

_ \IRPORT AND SUBWAYS FINANCED 
ment of to It is expected that the new airport 
f vehicula nll cost approximately $45,000,000. 


PY Consist jn ¥ this amount, $15,000,000 has 


Streets. Ip lready been authorized and is now 
On will def. MMbeing used for the acquisition of land 
ovement g nd jor initial airport construction. 
ally reduce o finance the remaining $30,000,000, 
t is expected that aid will be obtained 
om state and federal governments, 
JOINT . ~ 
yd this plus the revenue obtained by 
; he sale of revenue bonds will cover 
ter Chicago e remaining cost. The sale of 
M important evenue bonds has already been 
comprehes- MM uthorized by the state legislature, 
which was d the federal Congress has passed a 
the City Bn providing $500,000,000 for assist- 
comprehet- nce in airport construction. 
st $340,000, Subway service is now being pro- 
pressed-typeMMMB ded for the North and South sides 
ange with { Chicago and soon will be available 
000,000 veH., the northwest side. The heavily 
The system populated West Side, and the south- 
tral busines est side, have long been without ad- 
of the city, quaterapid transit. Inaddition, the 
ConnecUNg@heart of the city is being paralyzed by 
affic congestion. 
work can be Also included in the Greater 
ears. It 8 ‘cago Program is a 4-track subway 
hway w o the West Side, which will likewise 
DOO can s0benefit the southwest section of the 
lois and (RMeity, and two local transit subways 
reed to COMMMMRthst will materially reduce traffic 
cost lor tw ongestion in the central business 
ith such aa 



























istrict, thus improving local transit 
generally. This West Side subway 
ill extend from the leg of the Mil- 
aukee Avenue-~Dearborn Street sub- 


ut for the 
m-year pr 
» to financg 


mount, 0 ay m Congress Street west under 
ves he river and in tunnel to Halsted 
p superniga treet, thence in a median strip of 


levelopment 


op he West Superhighway to Kedzie 
munities 


Avenue to jom the Garfield Park 
vated, with subways in Clinton 


HORIZED aes 
x poet and Kedzie Avenue connecting 
oh and | Ith the Lake Street Elevated. The 
Cc ail sour track facility from Halsted 
Saal meet to Kedzie Avenue will serve 
Pee roi ace all West Side rapid- 
nese pro} Tansit traffic in this area 
of the otal This pro ; : 
‘asin. “'S program includes only that 
gore pa of the West Side Subway the 


construction of which should be co- 
ordinated with the Congress Street 
Superhighway. It is estimated that 
this part will cost $25,000,000, out of 
a total cost of about $42,000,000 
for the complete project. 

It is planned in this program to 
build a two-track streetcar subway 
extending from Clinton Street east 
to a turnback in Grand Park under 
both Washington Street and Jackson 
Street. These subways will permit 
the removal of all east-west streetcar 
tracks from the Loop area and will 
thus greatly increase the vehicular- 
traffic capacity of these streets. 

The Jackson Boulevard subway 
will have direct access to the La 
Salle Street and Union stations and to 
the Van Buren Street station of the 
Illinois Central Railroad. Direct 
connections from the Washington 
Street subway will be to the North- 
western Station and to the Randolph 
Street Station of the Illinois Central 
Railroad. 

The transit work proposed under 
this program totals $44,200,000, of 
which $25,000,000 is for the West 
Side Subway and $9,600,000 each 
for the two streetcar subways. This 
work is to be financed by the issuance 
of revenue bonds. Under the terms 
of the Chicago Transit Authority 
Ordinance, the Authority is to pay 
to the City 1% of its gross revenues 
until January 1, 1952, and thereafter 
3% of its gross revenues. The in- 
come from this to the city is estimated 
to amount to $65,870,000, leaving a 
reserve of $21,670,000 over and above 
the cost of these subways for financ- 
ing and other projects. This plan 
contemplates a minor change in the 
Cities and Villages Act permitting 
the issuance of revenue bonds sup- 
ported by income from the complete 
system of subways, instead of the 
income from only the subways to be 
financed by revenue bonds. 


SLUM CLEARANCE AND OTHER 
PROJECTS 

Chicago has approximately 23 sq 
miles of residential area which has 
been classified as “blighted” and 
“near blighted’’ by the Chicago Plan 
Commission. These areas contain a 
total of 242,000 dwelling units in 
which reside 840,000 persons, about 
one-fourth of the city’s population. 

The housing in these areas is the 
oldest in the city. Many of the frame 
structures—brick two- and three- 
flats, and “‘lean-tos’’—are over sixty 
years old. Some date back to the 
Chicago Fire of 1871, a few even to 
the Civil War. 

The City Council has designated 
three areas on the South and West 
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sides as sections to be purchased by 
the city and cleared by the Chicago 
Housing Authority for development 
of standard housing. The city and 
state funds together, totaling 15 
million, it is estimated may finance 
the purchase and clearing of about 75 
acres of slums as sites for new, modern 
housing for approximately 15,000 
persons. 

Completion of the sewer projects 
included in this program will aug- 
ment and relieve the present sewer 
systems in all parts of the city. The 
estimated total cost of all projects in- 
cluded in this city-wide program is 
approximately $103,000,000, but the 
$58,000,000 included in the present 
program will go a long way towards 
relieving the worst conditions in the 
city. The present program will 
directly benefit almost two million 
people residing in 15 widely scattered 
areas aggregating approximately 
65,000 acres. 


FINANCING OF PROGRAM 


It will be noted that by far the 
major part of this program can be 
constructed without new financing. 
Funds now available or to become 
available include motor fuel tax 
revenues, proceeds from the bonds 
previously authorized, and proceeds 
from the sale of revenue bonds to be 
retired by use of the city’s transit 
and airport revenues. There re- 
mains a balance of $115,660,000 to be 
financed by the issuance and sale of 
new corporate bonds. This bond 
issue was approved by the voters at a 
referendum on June 3, 1946. 

This figure was the limit set by 
Mayor Kelly in his request to the 
Engineering Board of Review in 
setting up a sound public works pro- 
gram for Chicago without raising 
the tax levy on the funded debt. 
These new bonds can be serviced by 
an annual tax levy substantially less 
than the average funded debt levy 
for the past 20 years, and even less 
than the 1945 annual tax levied for 
the retirement of bonds outstanding. 
The average of the tax levies for 
this purpose for the years 1920 to 
1945, inclusive, amounted to about 
$13,800,000. This average for the 
next 19 years, which includes the 
financing of this program, will be 
about $11,600,000, and the 1945 
tax levy for funded debt was up- 
wards of $14,000,000. 

This entire, carefully coordinated 
program was set up by Chicago . 
Engineering Board of Review, whose 
members are the heads of eight 
major public works departments. Its 
approval has set in motion a whole 
pattern of major improvements. 















































PPLICATION of the principle of 

the circular slide rule offers a 
rapid and simple device for calculat- 
ing sewer hydraulics, particularly in 
respect to analysis of velocity at low 
flows. Owing to the cumbersomeness 
of present methods of analyzing 
velocity, this very important phase 
of design is too often neglected. 
The calculator here described is of 
handy size, is simple to operate, has 
a wide range, is accurate, and is rapid 
in the solution of problems. The 
calculator is based on the Chezy 
formula and is adaptable to any of 
its variations which involve purely 
exponential functions, whether for 
gravity flow or pressure flow. In 
the patent application, for purposes 
of illustration, drawings for a gravity- 
flow calculator were based on the 
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Circular Calculator Simplifies Sewer Design < 
By James W. FEILp, M. ASCE a 

Curer, Sewace Unrr, Encrveerine Division, Orrice or tae Curer or Encrveers, U.S. Army, Wasutnocton, D.C. 

onstrated by reference to Fig. 1, an indicator pointer on Member 2 | 
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of the working models. Both (@) and four indicator pointers on sol 

and (6) are the same except for the Member 3. Three of the pointers wh 

position of Member 4. The device cooperate with the rate-of-flow scaj - 

consists of four pivotally connected to indicate the rate of flow in th Ma 

members made of plastic material three different units of measyp ws 

and upon which scales are graduated simultaneously. witl 

along concentric circles. Member 1, In 
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in feet per second. Member 2 is of to indicate the ratio of liquid depth oe 
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n 
and drawings for a _pressure-flow 
calculator were based on the Hazen 
and Williams formula, » = 1.318 
CR®.83 $0.54 

DESCRIPTION OF CALCULATOR 

Features and operation of the 
calculator, in its application to 
gravity-flow problems, can be dem- 
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provided with arcuate cutouts so as 
to avoid the covering of portions of 
the rate-of-flow and velocity scales 
which may be needed under some 
conditions. Two scales, the slope 
scale and the friction factor or 
scale, are imprinted on Member 2. 
The slope scale cooperates with the 
pipe-diameter Scale ‘‘A’’ on Mem- 
ber 1. The m scale cooperates with 


CALCULATOR FOR GRAVITY FLOW IN Pipes, with Settincs (a) AND (6) FoR SOLUTION OF PROBLEM 
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particular model is laid out in rela. 
tion to, and for use with, the med 
indicator. This arrangement, how 
ever, is a matter of choice, and 
Scale “‘C’’ can just as well be laid 
out in relation to either of the other 
two flow indicators. Member 4 has 
a window indicator and one scale, 
“D,” which is also graduated 1 
represent ratios of liquid depth t 
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diameter. With the window 
ne cet at a selected pipe diam- 
Scale “B,” Scale “D” 
with the velocity scale to 
.e velocity for whatever 
» the liquid depth bears to the 

as determined by the 


n 
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‘ 
perTarcco 


diameter, 


1S€ i Scale “C. 


























C. ILLUSTRATIVE PROBLEM 
rhe simplicity and rapidity of 

Member 3 oe _ will be obvious from the 
and “( awe of an illustrative problem 

vinters op eich the model was set to solve 
1€ pointers when the photostats were made. 
t-flow scale any types of problems other than 
low in the ne to be described here come 


* Measure BR with hin the scope of this instrument. 
for practically any set of 
LATED tnown conditions involving the hy- 
eaulic design of sewers, the un- 
Leowns can be readily determined. 
; lem. Determine the slope and 
nom neter of pipe required for the 
charge of 4.05 mgd flowing full 
at a velocity of 2 ft per sec, in pipe 
whose m coefficient is 0.013; also 
determine the velocity in the pipe 
when the rate of flow reduces to only 


In fact, 


or Selecting 
he nm Scale 
ly labeled 
meter scale 
he velocity 
ndicate the 
iS diameters 
harging the 


le “C 05 med 

f-flow scale Solution. As in Fig. 1 (@), set 

= dept Member 3 so that the mgd indicator 
in Uns 


+ in wel coincides with 4.05 mgd on the rate- 
put in rela 
h, the med 
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of-flow scale on Member 1. Set 
Member 2 so that 0.013 on the n 
scale coincides with the m indicator 
on Member 3. The required pipe 
diameter is 24 in., found on Scale 
“B,”’ Member 3, opposite 2 ft per 
sec on the velocity scale, Member 1. 
The required slope is 0.077 ft per 
hundred, found on the slope scale, 
Member 2, opposite 24 in. on Scale 
“A,”’ Member 1. For a rate of flow 
of 0.5 mgd under these conditions, 
the ratio of liquid depth to pipe 
diameter is 0.24, found on Scale ‘‘C,” 
Member 3, opposite 0.5 mgd on the 
rate-of-flow scale, Member 1. With 
Member 4 set as in Fig. 1 (0), so that 
24 in. on Scale ““B,’’ Member 3, is 
visible through the window indicator, 
the velocity at this reduced rate of 
flow is found to be 1.4 ft per sec on 
the velocity scale, Member 1, opposite 
0.24 on Scale ““D,’’ Member 4. 

The foregoing completes the solu- 
tion of the specific illustrative prob- 
lem in three simple settings of the 
instrument members, requiring only 
a few seconds. Other conditions as 
to pipe size, slope, and velocity 
under which the 4.05 mgd rate of flow 
could be discharged are also indicated 
in the figures without changing the 
setting of Members 2 and 3. For 
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instance, 18-in. pipe on a slope of 
0.35 it per hundred would discharge 
the 4.05-mgd rate at a velocity of 
3.6 ft per sec. Also, by the use of 
Seales “C’’ and “D”’ as illustrated, 
the velocity can be determined for 
any other rate of flow less than full 
pipe flow. For instance, at a rate 
of flow of 0.8 mgd, the ratio of liquid 
depth to pipe diameter is 0.3, and the 
velocity in the 24-in. pipe is approxi- 
mately 1.6 ft per sec, indicated in 
Fig. 1 (6). 


CHART HAS SPECIAL FEATURE 


The principal advantage of the 
calculator over typical flow charts 
is in the feature of velocity analysis 
for flows less than full pipe flow. 
With this feature, a complete velocity 
analysis for all rates of flow in a 
selected pipe can be presented to the 
designer in one picture, which cannot 
be done by any other method known 
to the writer. It is hoped that in 
future designs of sewers more atten- 
tion will be paid to maintaining self- 
cleansing velocities than has been 
the case in the past. The calculator 
as illustrated was conceived with this 
aim in view, and it is believed that a 
useful purpose can be served when 
it becomes available to designers. 
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ALLS 59 ft high and only 18 in. 
thick enclose the new ‘“‘stove”’ 
building for the Congoleum-Nairn 
Corporation recently completed at 
Kearny, N.J. Exceptional wind and 
temperature stresses in the reinforced 

’ concrete walls necessitated the use of 
ad expansion joints of anew type. These 
special vertical joints were placed at 
fr rp intervals to permit distor- 
ton of the walls without buckling or 
cracking, In its completed form, the 
buikling is a solid-appearing concrete 
siru see 133 ft by 214 ft, resembling 
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oo’ 
eoo* 
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SS a Storage warehouse. Its solid con- 
= — ; : : Sant 

és crete walls enclose nine individual 

— ¢ curit ; ovens or stoves. These walls 

esigned to withstand wind load 

ae construction and operation 

\ ie full weight of process ma- 


tenals and equipment. The walls are 

tically free-standing, being tied 
Tausversely at the top by steel beams 
tone end in the upper 18 ft only. 
“porary ties were used to with- 


‘wind pressure during construc- ° 


By Atrrep ZweEIG, Assoc. M. ASCE 


The curing or oxidation of lino- 
leum is achieved fastest and best at 
constant temperatures in excess of 
150 F, and may run up to 180 F or 
higher. To maintain this high in- 
terior heat without wall buckling or 


Unusual Expansion Joints Used in High Concrete Walls 


SrrucrurAL Enorveer, ALBERT KAuN AssociaTeD ARCHITECTS AND ENcINEERS, INc., Detroit, Micn. 


distortion, in New Jersey winters of 
zero and lower, necessitated provision 
for expansion joints all along the ex 
terior walls. 

These vertical expansion joints 
(Fig. 1) are spaced approximately 





REINFORCED CONCRETE WALLS oF Stove BUILDING ARE 
UNSUPPORTED FOR 59 Fr or THEIR HEIGHT 
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25 ft on centers, and represent a new 
type of installation. Before being in- 
corporated in the stove building, the 
joint was tested and proved in a 
model installation. Frequent spacing 
of expansion joints was determined 
upon to preserve the architectural 
treatment of the exterior walls from 
cracks or surface blemishes induced 
by high interior temperatures. 

Two factors determined the wall 
thickness of the stove building: (1) 
wind load was assumed as 15 Ib per sq 
ft; and (2) temperature inside the 
stove was assumed to reach a maxi- 
mum of 185 F. In determining tem- 
perature action, two conditions were 
investigated. 

The first was an equal temperature 
increase throughout the exterior walls 
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from 60 F (the temperature during 
construction) to 185 F (the tempera- 
ture during operation). Assuming 
expansion joints */,in. wide on the 
outside walls, it was easy to determine 







the spacing of these joints. The 
Light Gage . 4 
Metal Cap “- w—v 
M 1" Expansion 
a (Joint Material 
- | - . Mastic 
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lj " v\ of vA, VV fa 4" 
No. 18 Gage “A, Expansion 
Metal Ribs Joint Material 
Fic. 1. Merat ANp Mastic EXPANSION 
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second temperature action considered 
was more unfavorable for the stress 
distribution in the outside wall—an 





















VOL. 16, Ng 
unequal temperature distribution ., 
responding to zero outside and Operas 
ing temperature inside. If the wal 
were not tied together at the top thi 
temperature action would result in th 
curling outward of the walls, the , 
side face of the wall contracting = 
the inside face elongating. Thijs for 
ing action is prevented by means , 
the steel roof beams. These intr, duce 
large stresses into the wall, but it hs 
been designed to withstand them _ 
The interior 18-in. concrete Walls 
have no intermediate  expansio, 
joints. Only two construction join. 
in the quarter points are provided _ 
The stove building is the first yp 
completed in a $2,000,000 expansior 
program which Congoleum-Nain 
now has under way. 3 





Air 


HE thanks of the profession are 

due to Admiral Bakenhus and to 
the members of the committees of the 
three Divisions for the recently issued 
Manual of Engineering Practice, No. 
27, ‘Pile Foundations and Pile Struc- 
tures."’ Their task has been long and 
arduous. The Manual presents a 
well written, clearly expressed assem- 
bly of information. Yet its very com- 
prehensiveness makes surprising the 
omission of any reference to air jet- 


Water Pipe 





Jetting Aids Pile Sinking 


By Ernest E. Howarp, M. ASCE 
ConsuLtinc ENcrneer, Kansas Crry, Mo. 


cerning pile hammers: corresponding 
information on jetting equipment is 
scanty. 

The idea of air jetting for piles may 
have been first suggested by the 
action of air escaping from under the 
cutting edges of pneumatic caissons. 
Some dozen years past, the late 
Henry C. Porter, M. ASCE, of the 
Texas Highway Department, devised 
experiments demonstrating concern- 
ing seepage flow, that upward flow of 
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one sometime may be able to devi 
something to cause water flowing 
from a jet pipe to move always up. 
ward. Meantime the less gifted have 
only to use air under pressure. The 
air must inevitably work to the sur. 
face. Its path may be indirect, but 
it must be generally upward. 

Results secured by using a com. 
pressed-air jet in conjunction witha 
water jet discharging at about the 
same elevation indicates that at least 
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ting in the sinking of piles. Water 
jetting is discussed briefly; air jetting 
not at all. 

Who first used air jetting, and 
where, would be impossible to deter- 
mine, but the use of air jets in con- 
junction with water jets is increasing- 
ly being practiced and for several 
years has been covered in some speci- 
fications. A process so advantageous, 
even if relatively new in practice, 
would seem to merit some comment. 
Some readers will regret that water 
jetting is not covered more fully: 
that no suggestions are made as to 
the desirable types and sizes of jets, 
as to desirable pressures and volumes 
of water, as to pumps, etc. Manufac- 
turers distribute information con- 
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Arr AND WATER JET Pipes CoMBINED TO EASE PILE SINKING 


water produces quicksand action in 
any sand, coarse or fine; and that al- 
most without exception the same 
sands with downward flow of water 
will be firm and resistant. The up- 
ward flow and the quicksand action 
reduces the friction and thus eases the 
sinking of pile, crib, or caisson. 


AIR CAUSES UPWARD FLOW 


The problem for pile jetting or jet- 
ting for other relief of subsurface soil 
friction is then to secure an upward 
flow of water around the pile or along 
the surface. Even upward turned 
jets will not always assure such a flow. 
Jet water may flow off in some other 
direction and may actually make driv- 
ing harder instead of easier. Some- 


if | Spiders Spaced About 8' 
x Standard Pipe 
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Hole in Water Pipe for 
Sliding Fit Air Pipe 


AIR PIPE 


Standard Thread for 
Hose Connection — 
















some of the water tends to follow t 
air upward. Cases can readily 

cited where double water jets “= 
bined with heavy driving could 
secure the penetration desired. By 
adding compressed-air jets, the ¢ 
sired penetration was readily, é 
easily, accomplished. Air jets 
without water jets have been /0 
effective for shallow depths for p™ 
ing or for friction reduction. - 
reach depths suitable for deep tou" 


tions, air jets alone will not suffice a9 
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cor jets must be used with them. 
- aomnbined water and air jetting, 
' ne is usually tack welded 
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Experience at Early ; 
Society Meeting Cited 


vp Sir: Mr. Crum's remarks about 
blic speakers, in the July issue, are 
ory worth while. For me, however, an 
of failure to make a reasonably 
presentation was the beginning 


nt 
- } 


example 





le to devise ‘that “tide in the affairs of men’’ which 
ter flowing at least a little fortune. 

always up- When I first came to New York in the 
gifted have early nineteen hundreds I very faithfully 
ssure. The attended the bimonthly sessions of the 
to the sur- \SCE, at which papers were presented 


ith varving degrees of interest and 
jitv. At one session where a man 
with a black beard, muttering through 
his whiskers, with his back to the audi- 
ence, was making cabalistic signs on a 
blackboard, I turned to a friend who was 
with me and said, “‘Oh! heck! I could 
write a better paper than that.”’ He re- 
plied, ‘Well, why the devil don’t you?” 
A year or so later I did, and I have 
always been firmly convinced that that 
was the turning point which started me 
my long, nefarious, more or less suc- 
essiul career. I endorse Mr. Crum’s 
remarks, however! 


ndirect, but 
ard. 
ing a COM 
‘tion with a 
- about the 
that at least 


Frep Lavis, M. ASCE 
York, N.Y. 








Actual Tests Urged in 
Analyzing Girt Angles 


to follow t ; 

. readily Ddeces Eprror: Many thanks to J. C. 
or jets com my lor his letter on girt angles, pub- 
ig could 10 ushed on page 267 of the June issue. 
jesired. 5} aa usands of dollars have been thrown 
ets, the d ~~ because so many engineers have 
readily, ai signed girts as horizontal beams. 


Others determine angle or channel sizes 
oy pure guess or “‘experience.”” What the 
pra tical designer would like to have 
Would be a table of safe loads for angles 
aad channels on spans most commonly 
wed—that is, 15, 18,20, and 25ft. 
‘Heoretical analysis of this type of 


ths for pra 
uction. | 
deep x yunCa 
ot suffice a8 
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be coupled and uncoupled with ease 
and built up to any length desired— 
by centering the air pipe within the 
water pipe. The general features of 
this combined water-air jet pipe are 
shown in Fig. 1. Discharge of the air 
jet just within the nozzle of the water 
jet appears to give good results. 
Increased use of air jets, both for 
cassion sinking and for deep pile 
sinking can be expected. Several 


member is complex and must be based 
on assumptions of the play in end-connec- 
tion holes. In actual construction some 
girts could have an initial sag or compres- 
sion while others on the same structure 
could have an initial tension. Therefore 
such data should be obtained from the 
results of a series of actual tests instead 
of being computed theoretically. 

Anyone undertaking such analyses or 
tests should consider girts as they are 
most likely to be used. Mr. Early has 


j'' Sag Rods @ 
6'0" to 10'O" 




















Fic. 1 


shown the angle with toe out and the end 
connection made directly to the column. 
This type of construction is.rarely used, 
at least in this country. The most com- 
mon girt detail has the horizontal leg 
toed in and requires a girt clip for con- 
necting to the column, as shown in the 
accompanying Fig. 1. 

Rosert J. Woop, Assoc. M. ASCE 


Decatur, Ill. 





Evaluation Is Made 
of Safety Equation 


To THE Eprtor: Equation 1 in Pro- 
fessor Burmister’s letter to the editor, 
entitled ‘‘Factor of Safety in Stability 
Analyses,”’ in the July issue, belongs to 
that large category of equations which, 
because of inertia, persistently escape 
closer scrutiny. When it was published 
for the first time several decades ago, it 
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references to air jetting may be noted 
in recent articles in the technical 
press. Air jetting with water jetting 
is specified for sinking the cylindrical 
steel piles that will constitute piers 
for the construction bridge across the 
Missouri River for the Garrison Dam. 
Considerable accumulation of expe- 
riences with air jetting may be avail- 
able for the next edition of the Man- 
ual. 





Our Readers Say— 





appeared so plausible that it passed on 
from author to author, as a matter of 
course. 

When preparing his book on Theoretical 
Sotl Mechanics (John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1943), the present writer also ex- 
pressed the factor of safety by the tradi- 
tional equation (1). Yet as soon as he 
read Professor Burmister’s letter to the 
editor, he had to admit that Eq. 3 in 
his letter serves the practical purpose of 
the concept of the factor of safety much 
better than Eq. 1. 

KARL TERZAGHI, M. ASCE 
Graduate School of Eng. 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Speakers’ Training 
Urged for Sections 


Dear Sir: In his article, “Technical 
Tedium or Otherwise,” in the July issue, 
R. W. Crum, M. ASCE, writes as if he 
had attended other ASCE conventions. 
Evidently his words were wasted on 
many of the speakers at the 74th Annual 
Convention of the Society in Spokane, 
for it will be admitted by any honest man 
that some of the papers were poorly 
prepared and more were very poorly 
presented. The timing of many was 
out of all reason, and those chairmen who 
allowed speakers two or three times their 
allotted time left themselves open to 
criticism. 

If we are discourteous to speakers or to 
chairmen in writing thus frankly, we 
humbly beg forgiveness; we are merely 
trying to state the consensus of opinion 
as reflected by remarks heard after the 
meetings. 

At the Wednesday luncheon in the 
Davenport Hotel, W. Walter Williams, 
president of Continental, Inc., gave a 
very thought-provoking address con- 
cerning the engineer as a leader of men. 
The applause was unmistakable evideuce 
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that his message was heartily endorsed 
by everyone who heard him. Had Mr. 
Williams stayed on until the Convention 
drew to its inevitable close, he would 
have despaired of looking for leaders of 
men within the group of speakers that 
we had chosen to hear; for was there 
ever a leader of men who was not a good 
speaker? No! And there never will be. 

The need for leaders at this crucial 
time is unquestioned; certain basic 
qualities of leadership are well recog- 
nized, and a means of encouraging de- 
velopment of these qualities is open to 
the Society. To this end the following 
proposals are made: 

1. The American Society of Civil 
Engineers assume responsibility for the 
development of speakers within its own 
active membership and particularly 
among the younger men from whose 
ranks tomorrow's leaders must come. 

2. Each Section insure that each 
younger member is given an opportunity 
to present at least two papers a year at 
local meetings of the ASCE, of Chambers 
of Commerce, of Community Clubs, 
etc. 

3. Each Section appoint a committee 
to assist the member in the preparation of 
his paper to insure that his subject 
matter is well organized, his timing is 
correct, and his illustrations are visible 
from the back of the room in which the 
talk is to be given, and to overcome per- 
sonality characteristics that might prove 
detrimental to the delivery. 

1. Immediately following each talk 
at a Section meeting, the membership, 
led by the chairman, should criticize each 
of the points in (3) above. 

If a program such as that suggested is 
followed, then each Section of the ASCE 
should have at least one speaker candi- 
date who could give a talk at the 75th 
Annual Convention that would be a credit 
to himself, to his Section, and to his So 
ciety. At each succeeding Annual Con- 
vention, the quality of the speakers will 
improve until we can all truthfully say 
we look forward to the 80th Annual 
Convention with pleasant anticipation 
rather than with bored resignation. 

CHaRLes B. Lusk, Jun. ASCE 
and 
Aten S. Cary, Assoc. M. ASCE 
Seattle, Wash. 





Error in Gravitational 
Measurement Noted 


To tue Eprror: I am glad to see 
that, the symposium on radar in survey- 
ing, in the July issue, came out so well. 

However, a small -but misleading 
error was made in my article, ‘Loran, 
New Long-Range Aid to Navigation.” 
The gravitational deflections (page 298, 
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col. 3) are measured in seconds of arc, 
for which I had used the symbol (”). 
This appeared in print as “‘in.,”’ which 
is of course a linear measure. While I 
doubt that many engineers will be mis- 
led, I still wanted to put in your record 
my observation of this error. 


FLETCHER WATSON 
Asst. Prof. of Education 
Harvard University 


Cambridge, Mass. 





Definition of Safety 
Factor Approved 


Dear Str: In his letter to the editor 
in the July issue, dealing with the “‘Fac- 
tor of Safety in Stability Analyses,” 
Professor Burmister has proposed a new 
and apparently quite logical definition 
of the factor of safety of an earth slope 
against failure by a slide. 

The reasonableness of his proposal 
may, perhaps, be made more evident 


W, 20 Kips WwW, = 10 Kips 
— 20' 
Kio 10! | 








yy P Beam 
. (Weight 
UN Disregarded) 


5 Kips Anchor Weight 
Fic. 1 


by a brief discussion of a very simple 
analogy, illustrated in the accompanying 
Fig. 1. The factor of safety of the beam 
against clockwise rotation about point P 
is, following the proposed definition (as 
given in Professor Burmister’s Eq. 3), 


FS = 
5* X 20 ft + 20* x 10 ft 


~~ 40™ & 20 ft = 1.6..(1) 


a reasonable result. 

In contrast, use of the definition of 
factor of safety criticized by Professor 
Burmister (and given in his letter as 
Eq. 1) results in an absurd answer, since 
substitution in his Eq. 1 gives: 

5* x 20 ft 


FS = OF x 20m — 20" X 10h ~ 





While the foregoing example may not 
provide a perfect analogy to the problem 
of the safety of an earth slope against 
sliding, it seems sufficiently similar and 
relevant to lend confirmation to the 
proposed definition of factor of safety. 

On one very minor point the present 
writer finds himself in disagreement with 
Professor Burmister—that is, on the 
advisability of describing W, in his Fig. 
1 as a “passive” force. Although W, is 
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a stabilizing force, it is nevertheley 
“active,” and no real benefit Obtains 
from a different description. 


Victor R. BERGMAN, Assoc. ASCR 
New York, N.Y. 





Solution for Flood 
Problems Corrected 


To THE Eprror: After reading m 
article, ‘‘A Graphical Solution for Plog 
Routing Problems,” in the March ‘om 
of CriviL ENGINEERING, I find two place 
which need correction. 

On page 127, left column, line 7 of th. 
second paragraph, which reads “. | an4 
the length of F’D, which is equal to, 
should read “. . .and the length of 7 
which is equal to....”" Also on page i7 
right column, the line next to the lay 
now reading “o = 92 h?/*, in cu ft pe 
sec,"’ should read “‘o = 79.2 h*/*, in, cu 
per sec.” 


Shanghai, China 


H. M. Caen 





Meeting Speakers Are 
Called ‘Disappointing’ 


Dear Sir: I have attended my firs 
convention of the Society, and have re 
turned home with unpleasant memories o 
the technical sessions. I went to th 
meetings fully aware of the fact that 
engineers are notoriously poor speakers 
What I didn’t expect was that the chair 
men of the sessions I attended would 
allow the poorest of the speakers to 
continue talking more than twice ther 
allotted time. Perhaps the present char 
men are not entirely to blame; perhaps 
it is traditional among the older members 
to allow the various experts in their fielis 
to say all they have to say at these mee! 
ings. However, I believe I speak for the 
majority of at least the younger members 
when I say that lengthy speeches, with 
little or no discussion from the floor 
defeat the purpose of the meetings. 

In a non-technical session, W. Walter 
Williams challenged the engineering pr 
fession to produce leaders in socttl 
Before we can meet that challenge * 
must train our members to speak for the 
good of the audience, as effective spea* 
ing is a prime requisite to leadership. 

I propose that definite steps be -_ 
by the Local Sections—and perhaps 
the Society itself—to increase the spe 
ing ability of each individual meme 
Or is the inertia of the older members 
great to overcome? 

Ape E. Jaskar, Jun. ASCE 


Seattle, Wash. 
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M ASCE 


wey in all things is a primary 
theengineer. The same rule 
oply to the activities of ASCE. 
' years our Society has prac- 
n in the distribution of its 
material, as it has furnished all 
members one copy of technical papers and 
me 7 of the fig ussions in the monthly issues of Pro- 
is “. . and ‘eppivcs, and the following year a second 
ual to * “ ‘ the same material in the form of 
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rth of PF hound copies of TRANSACTIONS. Only 
m page 27 ut 40% of the members have indicated 
© the last e to obtain TRANSACTIONS 1m per- 
nh cu ft per t form, bound in either cloth or 


/*, in. cuft balf- Morocco, for which they have paid 
minal charge toward the cost of spe- 
binding: the other 60% have re- 


M. Cueng : : - 
the paper binding without addi- 


ived th 
| charge 
practice may have appeared jus- 
vears ago, when printing costs were 
: lower than now; but in view of 
ent rising costs and the current paper 
hortage, it appears indefensible to im- 
pose this added burden on the Society. 
ubtful, also, if the Society should 
arty to the possible duplication and 
involved in sending paper-bound 
nies to those who do not particularly 
desire them. This paper binding repre- 
sa repetition in non-permanent form 
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— members, most of whom have not kept 
twice their ae palliation (i fe ses 

these volumes for reference purposes. 
esent chat in favor of the use of the paper binding 


b; perhaps there is this to be said: it provides, even 
at the new scale of charging, a convenient 
collection of the best articles on engineer- 
ng theory and practice, at a most reason- 
able cost. Where else can the member 
who desires to keep a convenient record 
volume of 2,000 pages obtain this quality 
i engineering literature at such a rea- 
nable price? 

\t the July meeting of the Board of 
irection, the Publications Committee 
attention to the present incon- 
astencies. The Committee recommended 
that t the free distribution of copies of 
Transactions to all members be dis- 
continued, and that, from now on, the 
dist nbution be placed entirely on a selec- 
. 
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2 bindings at a reasonable schedule of 
Prices. After extended discussion, the 
. wd authorized this change to become 
fective with the publication of the next, 
or 146 TRANSACTIONS. 
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Efficiency in Distributing Transactions 


Calls for Small Charge, Individual Order 


By Harry F. THomson 
CHAIRMAN, PusBtications ComMITTEE 





A cHuarce for ALL volumes of 
TRANSACTIONS, and the provision that 
all volumes hereafter must be ordered 
individually, were approved by the 
Board of Direction at its Spokane 
meeting on recommendation of the 
Publications Committee. 

Charges per volume for Transac- 
TIONS will be: 


Paper binding . . $2.00 
Cloth binding . . . . $5.00 
Half Morocco binding $4.00 


Some of the considerations impelling 
this change are noted in the accom- 
panying article by Director Harry F. 
Thomson, chairman of the Committee 
on Publications. The new policy be- 
comes effective with the 1946 Trans- 
actions, Vol. 111, expected to be dis- 
tributed early next year. A charge 
for the 1921 to 1946 Transactions 
INDEX ordered by members also has 
been approved by the Board: paper, 
$1.00; cloth, $2.00; half Morocco, 
| $3.00. 

Each member will have the oppor- 
tunity to indicate whether he wishes 
to receive TRANSACTIONS, and in what 
style binding. A special order form 
now is being prepared at Society Head- 
quarters and will be mailed in ample 
time to insure its return by the Oc- 
tober 10, 1946, deadline, which must 
be established to facilitate proper 
billing. 

The instructions of each member 
as to style of binding will be considered 
a standing order, but subject to revision 
at any time as he may desire. 











This change, which represents a minor 
reduction in service to members under 
the current dues rate, is fully justified. 
The costs of our publications are increas- 
ing alarmingly, as we are experiencing the 
same rising costs as all businesses. The 
increase in price of $2.00 per copy of 
TRANSACTIONS for those who need bound 
copies of papers in addition to the 
monthly PROCEEDINGS, is nominal only; 
under the adopted schedule the price of a 
cloth-bound volume of TRANSACTIONS, 
containing approximately 2,000 pages, 
will be only $3.00. Like parking meters 
and many other items of daily experience, 
this adjustment is irritating. But the 
assistance to Society finances, though by 
no means equalling the increase in cost of 
our publications in the last two years, will 
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be substantial. And furthermore, the 
present inefficiency in furnishing two 
copies of technical papers to members 
who require only a single copy, will be cor- 
rected. The welfare of the Society justi- 
fies full support by the membership of the 
new program. 





Cumulative Index to 
Transactions Planned 


IF present plans can be brought to com- 
pletion in 1947, the Society will make 
available an up-to-date index to TRANs- 
ACTIONS, the first in thirteen years. It 
will be the sixth index volume to be 
issued, the sequence being as follows: 


PUBLICATION TRANSACTIONS NuMBBR 
Date VOLUMES PAGE 
1901 ItoXLV 244 
1908 XLVI to LIX 110 
1912 Ito LXXIV 412 
1921 Ito LXXXIII 272 
1934 84 to 99 188 
1947 84tolll 304 


It will be noted that the new volume 
will supersede the 1934 volume and will 
supplement the 1921 volume. A com 
plete record of all the TRANSACTIONS 
papers published by the Society, from 
1867 to and including papers published 
in the October 1945 PROCEEDINGS, wil! be 
included in two volumes—the 1921 index 
and the forthcoming 1947 volume. 

In the intervening seventy-eight years, 
a master list of subject headings has been 
constructed and perfected to a point best 
calculated to serve the needs of all civil 
engineers. Each publication date (ap 
proximately ten years apart) affords an 
opportunity to review the master list 
critically and to make changes and addi 
tions in the headings in the light of the 
most modern needs of the profession. 
This critical review is already under way 
at Headquarters. 

The purpose of this item is to encour 
age members everywhere to send in their 
constructive criticism of our present index 
topics and to contribute new headings 
from personal experience in practice. 
As an aid in this direction, it would have 
been helpful te reproduce the present 
master list of index topics for study and 
discussion. However, this would involve 
340 to 400 items—a prohibitive amount 
of space for the purpose. Engineers in 
active practice, for whom the importance 
of this project needs no argument, can 
refer to the indexes in the past few vol- 
umes of TRANSACTIONS as well as to the 
cumulative indexes in their own libraries, 
and serve the profession mightily by 
writing suggestions to the Editor of 
Technical Publications. 
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Congress Fails to Enact 
Science, Pollution Bills 


Two proposed federal laws, in which 
ASCE members have been interested 
during the recent session of the 79th 
Congress, failed of passage before ad 
journment. They are S.F. 1850, the so 
called Science Research Bill, and H.R. 
6024, the House Water Pollution Con 
trol Bill. 

The former proposed creation of a 
National Science Foundation, and the 
latter would have given the federal 
government authority to establish and 
control the degree of pollution permis 
sible in the streams and rivers of the 
country. 

Sponsors of both bills indicated dis- 
satisfaction with the complications and 
delays which relegated this important 
legislation to the last-minute heap so 
that both bills failed of passage before 
Congress adjourned. They are confi- 
dent, however, that both pieces of legis 
lation, perhaps with minor changes, can 
and will be passed by the next Congress 


Bloom Bill Dies as 79th 
Congress Ends Session 


rue Bloom Bill (H.R. 4982), in 
which ASCE members and other engi 
neers throughout the country have 
shown a keen interest, is dead for the 
time being. It went to its demise when 
the 79th Congress adjourned. 
tained effort had been made to have the 
bill eliminate features 
objectionable to engineers 


Sus 
amended to 


Of principal concern to engineers was 
the provision in the bill which would 
“to 

services, for the 


authorize government agencies 
perform technical 
government of another country desirous 
of obtaining such services, as are 
within the scope of the established func- 
tions."’ As at least a partial restraint 
on such broad powers ASCE, among 
others, was instrumental in prevailing 
upon the House to adopt the following 


amendment 


“Provided, further, that nothing in 
this act shall authorize the perform- 
ance at the expense of the other 
government of technical services re- 
quiring substantial United States 
staff which private United States 
firms are competent and available to 
perform, as determined by the Secre- 
tary (of State), unless the Secretary 
determines it to be in the national in- 
terest that such services be per- 
formed by this Government.” 


The bill was given a place on the 
Senate Consent Calendar, but when it 


was called up for action, objection was 
raised on the floor. Inasmuch as 
unanimous consent is required to per- 
mit action on Consent Calendar bills, 
the objection was sufficient to block 
consideration of the bill, and it died. 
The Bloom Bill in one form or an- 
other is almost certain to come before 
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the next session of Congress. [py the; 
terim the opportunity exists for 7 
neers to develop and “‘sell” to 

Congressmen and Senators legichas: 
changes which will provide better 
safeguard than that afforded py the 
hurriedly prepared amendment which 
passed the House. 





100 Votes Separate Candidates on First 
Ballot in Close Vice-Presidential Race 


August 1, 1946 
To the Secretary 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
The tellers appointed to canvass the 
First Ballot for Official Nominees report 
as follows: 


For Vice-President, Zone II 





Gail A, Hathaway... 646 
Gustav J. Requardt......... 546 
Scattering... : 32 
Void. ... sues oe 0 
Blank hota l 
Total. . 1,225 
For Vice-President, Zone II] 
Ralph B. Wiley 510 
Ivan C. Crawford 199 
*Ineligible Candidate 7 
Scattering 82 
Void 2 
Blank 8 
lotal 880 
For Director, District 3 
Harland C. Woods. 119 
Louis Mitchell 58 
*Ineligible Candidate 14 
Scattering 6 
Void 3 
Blank 0 
Total 200 
For Director, District 5 
Roy W. Crum.... 180 
Wm. H. Richards..... — 90 
Scattering. . ’ as 9 
Void »P ¥ Pe 0 
Blank... sit 0 
Total. ; 279 
For Director, District 7 
e } 4 ee 47 
Ivan C. Crawford........... 8 
*Ineligible Candidate... .... 22 
Scattering. . Rn. TAS. eal 35 
Void... 0 
Blank \ - 17 
Total. 129 
For Director, District 8 
C. M. Hathaway..... 42 
S.-A. Greeley 35 


*Ineligible Candidate 
Scattering...... 
Wellin sonecae 
Blank.... 


For Director, District 9 


Daniel V. Terrel.. 
*Ineligible Candidate 
Scattering...... 
Willcoteansenen 


For Director, District 12 


Walden Le Roy Maloney 
*Ineligible Candidate 
Scattering... .. 
Welliecacuanal 
inc. 44 


PO, czaccee 


For Director, District 16 


D. L. Erickson. 
George S. Knapp. 
*Ineligible Candidate 
Scattering...... 
Val vackchan 
ee 


RUG, ..0i> ee 


Ballots canvassed....... 
Ballots withheld from canvass: 
From members in arrears of 









Without signature. . 
Returned by Post Office 


Total number of ballots received... 381 
Respectfully submitted, 


G. L. FREEMAN, Chairman 
Georce T. Gruman, Vice-Che 


Michael Ed 
Fiore 
Howard Holbrod 


Albert Di Giacinto 
Abram Cortland 
H. F. Hormann 


W. H. Dieck R. Edward Kuba 
Hyman H. Cash- Francis V. Hayes 
dan George T. Gil 
Norman D. Rich- J. A. Lenecek 
ardson E. H. Harder 


* These votes were cast for incumbent )fum: & 
are presently ineligible for reelection m accordant 
Section 5, Article V. of the Constitution 
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Photographer's View of Spokane 
Activities 


| Othcers Give Their Attention to Welcome by Harold 
Doolittle, President of Spokane Section 2) All Spo 
kane Was Aware of ASCE, Thanks to a Striking Display 
Dominating the Skylin 3) Leaders All—President 
Horner, Frank Banks, and Grand Coule 1) Board 
Session Interrupted for a Picture To Make 
Long Story Short a Lighter Momen , 
s, Pirnie, and Black Get Tog 
That One Vice-President I 
ctor Huie in Pointing Out Hangman’s Creek Bri 
Large ASCE Group on the Grand Coulee | 
8) A Special Radio Broadcast Over Spo 
yA Featured Top Talent, Three ASCE Offi 
Directors Shannon and Tipton and Past-President 
Announcer for Program Was Lloyd Salt 
ind (6) ¢ urlesy SD bane Chr nicle ind 5 
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California Supreme Court Strikes Blow 
Against Compelling Engineers to Bid 


AN ATTEMPT to relegate professional 
engineering services to the status in 
which competitive bidding is required 
has been frustrated by a recent California 
Supreme Court decision, it is reported 
by Harold B. Hammill, M. ASCE, presi- 
dent of the Consulting Engineers As- 
sociation of California. 

The decision, rendered upon direct 
review without the customary procedure 
of carrying the case through the lower 
courts, upheld the right of the Director 
of Public Works of San Francisco and 
other officials of that city and county to 
make ‘‘contracts for expert and profes- 
sional services’’ without resorting to 
“the procedure of competitive bidding,” 
Mr. Hammill reports. The decision was 
in the case of Clyde C. Kennedy, M. 
ASCE, consulting engineer of San Fran- 
cisco, who brought suit for payment of his 
fee when, after his work had been com- 
pleted, an injunction was filed to prevent 
payment. 


In reporting the case, Mr. Hammill 
points out that ‘‘the decision of the seven 
Supreme Court judges is unanimous, and 
so sweeping that there seems no question 
but that the safety and the public wel- 
fare of citizens can be properly protected 
through the employment of engineers 
qualified to perform the special problems 
that may arise.” 

The work performed by Mr. Kennedy 
was the furnishing of engineering and 
architectural plans, specifications, and 
estimates of cost for the construction of 
the proposed North Point Sewage and 
Sludge Treatment and Disposal Plant 
and appurtenant works and buildings to 
be located in the Islais Creek District, 
San Francisco. The Consulting Engi- 
neers Association of California assisted 
“in every possible legal manner,” Mr. 
Hammill reports, because it was “deeply 
interested in the basic principles involved 
in this matter, as they directly affect the 
safety and welfare of the public.” 





N.Y. Sections Seek 
to Form State Group 


Mempers of the six Local Sections of 
ASCE in New York State have been con- 
sidering the possibility of forming an 
organization to function on a state-wide 
basis. On invitation of the Syracuse 
Section, representatives of these six Sec- 
tions met in Syracuse on June 22, to con- 
sider plans for future unified action in 
matters of professional relations and legis- 
lation. Representatives attending this 
conference were: 


Rochester Section Col. Carey H. 
Brown 

William ee 
Huber 

Prof. Frederick 
J. Spry 

Prof. Marvin 
Bogema 

Earl F. O’Brien 

Theodore W. 


Buffalo Section 


Ithaca Section 


Syracuse Section 


Hunt 
Mohawk-Hudson Robert ad 
Section Wheeler 


Metropolitan Section D. B. Steinman 


Following discussions of common ob- 
jectives and of the need for cooperation 
and united action on a state-wide basis, 
it was decided to recommend the following 
plan of organization: 

That a Joint Committee of ASCE Local 
Sections in New York State be estab- 
lished, to be constituted of one designated 
member from each Local Section. This 
Joint Committee, by one or more meet- 
ings a year and by correspondence, is to 


serve as an instrumentality for conference 
and for united action in matters of pro- 
fessional relations and legislation. 

Earl F. O’Brien, of the Syracuse Sec- 
tion, was elected Provisional Chairman 
of the Joint Committee. 





Tri-City Section First 
to Sponsor Civic Meet 


First use of Society films at an engi- 
neer-sponsored meeting of a civic or 
luncheon club, under the Society’s new 
policy (as announced in the June CiviL 
ENGINEERING, page 272) is reported by 
H. S. Smith, president of the Tri-City 
Section of the Society. 

In a letter expressing appreciation for 
Headquarters assistance in furnishing 
films of the Tacoma Narrows Bridge 
failure for a Section-sponsored meeting of 
the Muscatine, Iowa, Kiwanis Club, Mr. 
Smith, under whose direction the meeting 
was held, provides an outline for similar 
sessions that might be initiated by Local 
Sections. Of what amounted to “Engi- 
neers’ Day’ at the Kiwanis club, Mr. 
Smith writes: 

“Prior to showing the film, J. B. 
Tracy, member of the Society, gave a 
ten-minute talk on ‘A Thumbnail Sketch 
of the Engineering Profession,’ with par- 
ticular emphasis on the field of civil engi- 
neering and its relationship and impor- 
tance to the welfare of the community. 
Mr. Tracy pointed out that an engi- 
neer’s training and background is of 
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such character as to make for ay ™ 
portant position in community afi. 

“The film was shown following Me 
Tracy's discussion, with comments ;, 
the writer on certain features of th 
bridge, stressing the fact that this failur 
had opened up a hitherto relatively wu. 
explored field of structural engineerin, 





Members Honored by 
Canal Stamp Issues 


By a strange coincidence, a piece y 
mail from the Canal Zone, recently ». 
ceived at Society Headquarters, hens 
three stamps honoring members who were 
instrumental in the building of i 
Panama Canal—George W. Goethak 
John F. Stevens, and Sydney Bacon Wy. 
liamson> 

General Goethals—whose _ likenes 
adorns the 3-cent stamp—succeeded Mr 
Stevens as chief engineer on the om. 
struction of the Canal. In later yey: 
General Goethals generously insisted 
that the title of “‘Genius of the Panam 
Canal” belonged rightly to Mr. Stevens 
rather than to himself, Mr. Stevens hay. 
ing served during the critical early period 
of organizing and starting the work. Th 
new 5-cent stamp that honors Mr. 
Stevens, Past-President and Honorary 
Member of the Society, is one of many 
Canal Zone stamp issues honoring him 
General Goethals died in 1928, and Mr 
Stevens in 1943. 

A 30-cent stamp, affixed to the piece of 
mail, bears the likeness of Mr. Willian- 
son, who was a division engineer on th 
construction of the Canal, He died 
1938. 





Two ASCE Men Discuss 
Public Works on Radio 


Two ASCE members participated ina 
recent nationwide broadcast of a round 
table discussion: ‘‘What Shall We d 
About Public Works?” 

E. L. Chandler, Washington repre 
sentative of ASCE, was moderator on the 
Sunday program broadcast over the Ne 
tional Broadcoasting Company's nt 
work of stations, and Maj. Gen. Philip 
B. Fleming, Administrator, Federal Works 
Agency, Washington, was the other So 
ciety member participating. The others 
on the panel were H. E. Foreman, manag 
ing director, Associated General Cot 
tractors of America, and R. J. Gray, 
acting chairman, executive committe 
Building and Construction Trades De- 





for, wh 

ment, American Federation of Labor Sanie 
Guided by Mr. Chandler, through o ine kh 
questions he posed, the three other pat- Stine 


x 
ed theif Colora, 


ticipants in the program present 
views. 
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e bargaining is with us and 
finitely. There is good 
believe that the application of 
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near future all employees, 
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prepared to bargain collectively 
| representatives of his own choos- 
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Board of Direction adopted this 
which recommended among other 
that the Society encourage its em- 
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What Next in Collective Bargaining? 
By T. R. Acc, M. ASCE 


lowa Strate Cotiece, Ames, Iowa 








Publication of Salary 


Schedules Is Delayed 


Since the Board meeting in Spokane 
in mid-July, it has been found that some 
important details of the then-approved 
new ASCE recommended salary schedule 
for civil engineers temain still to be 
worked out. The Salary Committee is 
holding another meeting in late August for 
the purpose of clarifying its report. Pub- 
lication of the details of the new salary 
schedule, as promised in the August issue 
of CrviL ENGINEERING, necessarily must 
be postponed. As soon as the interim 
schedule and classification has been 
clarified, details will be published 

The report of the Salary Committee 
and the action of the Board at Spokane 
covered an interim situation only. It is 
the intent of the Committee and the 
Board that a full review of the question 


| of salaries and classifications for engi- 


neers be made at an early date. This 
will permit final report and Board ap- 
proval, which will cover the subject 
more comprehensively than it was cov- 


ered in the ASCE 1944 schedule, or in 
| the recently adopted interim schedule 
| now in course of clarification 








the Representatives of the Society’s Western Local 


W. A. Hill, Sec’y-Treas., Spokane Section; 
BE. Pain ter, Salt Lake City, Sec’y, Intermountain Section; R.G. Harding, Salt Lake City, President, Intermountain Section. 
ght: Fred H. Rhodes, Seattle’ Section; 
W. Helsiey, Vice-President, San Diego Section; F. 


jection; W.L. Chadwick, President, Los Angeles Section; 


aye i 


LocaL SEcTION DELEGATES MEET IN SPOKANE 


Prof.G. W. Holcomb, Corvallis, Ore., representing the Oregon Section; 
George T. Grove, Tucson, President, Arizona Section; 
Theodore P. Dresser, Jr., President, San Francisco 


EB. L. Walsh, Director, Sacramento Section; 
M. Veatch, President, Tacoma Section; J. E. 
Walter Johannessen, Phoenix, President, 
M.S. Campbell, President, Seattle Section; andG. K. Ebersole, Helena, Montana Section 
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ployee members to inform themselves of 
steps required to form bargaining units 
of professional engineers and to form such 
units if conditions warranted. This dra 
matic action immediately focused atten- 
tion upon the implications of collective 
bargaining to the empioyee engineer, 
as was intended 

In the period which has elapsed since 
that October 1943 meeting, events have 
moved apace and it is now apparent that 
the paragraphs quoted above were almost 
prophetic in their accuracy. Several ex 
haustive reports on the subject of col 
lective bargaining for engineers have 
been issued in the intervening years, and 
Local Sections of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, as well as those of other 
professional societies, have given a great 
deal of study to this problem as it affects 
engineers in the areas comprising the sec- 
tions concerned. 

More important still is the experience 
that has been gained by the professional 
engineers who have been confronted with 
the necessity of acting in order to provide 
for themselves the type of collective bar- 
gaining agency they desire. In some in- 
stances, professional engineers have affili- 
ated themselves, or been compelled to 
affiliate, with collective bargaining units 
of a heterogeneous character, and the re- 
sults have been most unsatisfactory to the 
professional engineer. 

It is believed that the experiences of the 
past four years provide data for reaching 
several exceedingly significant conclusions 





Sections, as They Considerately Interrupted Their Two-Day Pre-Convention 
Meeting in Spokane to Pose for This Picture for CrviL ENGINEERING 


Fred C. Scobey, Berkeley, Calif., Former Diree- 


W.G. Bratschi, 


Stland- 
W. H. Samson, Honolulu, President, Hawaii 
Warnock, Denver, President, 
T. W. Hoff, 


Arizona Section; 
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with respect to collective bargaining by 
professional engineers. 

|. The possibility that the employed 
engineer in any organization having 100 
or more employees, among which there 
may be only a half dozen professional engi- 
neers, can remain forever aloof from some 
collective bargaining organization is ex- 
tremely remote. 

2. In several parts of the United 
States, groups of professional engineers 
have succeeded in forming collective bar- 
gaining organizations acceptable to gov- 
ernment administrators and capable of 
true collective bargaining with employers 
These groups provide a pattern which 
may be utilized by other groups of engi- 
neers 

3. Collective bargaining organizations 
of employee professional engineers must 
be collective bargaining agencies in fact 
as well as in name to gain recognition by 
government agencies. 

4. In order to deal with government 
agencies in connection with collective 
bargaining, the engineer groups must be 
prepared to deal with complex and un- 
familiar procedures, formalities, and hear- 
ings, and to avoid having their cases 
weakened through the well-known legal 
technical objection. 

5. The experience of professional engi- 
neers with collective bargaining has 
demonstrated that the business involved 
in such activities requires a large amount 
of time, entails considerable expense, and 
frequently involves the employment of 
legal experts. It is unfortunate, but 
nevertheless inevitable, that much of 
the success of a collective bargaining 
hearing depends upon ability to weave 
through a maze of technicalities and 
formalities which have nothing whatever 
to do with the merits of the case, but are 
interposed by conflicting interests for the 
sole purpose of confusing the issue. 

These developments are exceedingly 
important to the employee engineer, and 
emphasize the tremendous task of pro- 
viding throughout the country correctly 
organized bargaining units or agencies to 
serve the employee professional engineer 
aud prepared to represent him adequately 
before employers and government agen- 
cies. It appears to many who have had 
close relationships with this problem that 
the time has arrived for the formation of 
a national federation of associations of 
employee professional engineers of such 
character that it can provide for the engi- 
neers in any area the necessary special 
legal and consulting assistance in dealing 
with their bargaining problems. Just 
how such a nationa' agency can be brought 
into being is not at the moment apparent, 
but it seems inevitable as the next step 
along this path to which the employee 
engineer is committed by the trend of 
events over which he has little or no con- 


trol 
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Reassignment of Staff Members Brings New 
Manager and Editor to Civil Engineering 





SYDNEY WILMOT 


REASSIGNMENT of duties of ASCE 
staff members, in connection with 
Society publications, is announced by 
Col. William N. Carey, Executive 
Secretary, and becomes effective with 
this issue of Crvit ENGINEERING. 

Sydney Wilmot, for many years 
manager of publications, becomes man- 
ager of technical publications, and ad- 
viser to Civit ENGINEERING. Harold 
T. Larsen remains as editor of technical 
publications. 

C. E. Beam, veteran assistant to the 
Secretary, assumes the additional duties 
of manager, Crvi. ENGINEERING; and 
Allen Wagner, public relations assis- 
tant to the Secretary, the additional 
duties of editor, Crvit ENGINEERING. 

Don P. Reynolds remains as associate 
editor of Crvi. ENGINEERING, and W. 
L. Glenzing as advertising manager. 





Capt. Cart E. Bram 


ALLEN WAGNER 





Ohio State Students Study Work of ASCE 


From Don Johnstone, assistant pro- 
fessor of civil engineering at Ohio State 
University at Columbus, comes word 
of an interesting project undertaken 
by students in his class in Contracts, 
Specifications, and Engineering Rela- 
tions. An Associate Member of ASCE 
and former editor of Crvit ENGINEER- 
ING, Professor Johnstone passes along 
the results of the study with the thought 
in mind that other civil engineering 
educators may desire to make use of it. 

Five students were assigned to study 
ASCE activities between 1931 and 
1945, each being responsible for report- 
ing on all of the following five phases of 


Society activities: 


Efforts of the Society to improve 
the economic status of engineers in 









general through establishment « 
salary schedules 

Efforts of the Society to obtain jobs 
for individual engineers 

Efforts of the Society to extend asi 
enforce the licensing laws 

Attitude of the Society toww? 
unionization 

Attitude of the Society toward i 
Federal Program of Public Works 


Each of the five students w% 
signed a three-year portion o! ' 
year period covered and had eight 
in the library to complete the task 
the papers were presented 
with the view of bringing out ' 
fessional background acquired 
student during the course 
assignment. 


































Name or S.P.E.E. 
[s Otlicially Changed 


n a short time the “‘Ameri- 
r Engineering Education” 
und as familiar to engineers as the 
the same organization— 
society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
Education,” or “S.P.E.E.” The 
of its constituent organiza- 
rons. and many items about the activities 
i SP.E.E.” have appeared in past 
-<cues of CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

Temporarily it may be a task to re- 
member the new name, “American So- 
ety for Engineering Education,”’ which 
was assumed officially on July 1, but its 
brevity will commend it. 


ASCE 1s one 





Engineering Examiners 
Will Meet in St. Louis 


Tue Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting of 
the National Council of State Boards of 
Fneineering Examiners will be held in 
Louis, Mo., at the Hotel Statler, 
«tober 27-29, 1946. At the banquet on 
fonday night, October 28, one of the 
rincipal speakers will be W. W. Horner, 
oresident of ASCE. The president of 
N.CSB.E.E., H. P. Person, M. ASCE, 
will present the Distinguished Service 
Certificates, and another ASCE member, 
Maj. Gen. L. J. Sverdrup, will act as 
toastmaster 





News of Local 


Sections 








Scheduled Meetings 


CENTRAL OnIO SecTION—Dinner meet- 
—_ Pomerene Hall, Ohio State Uni- 
/ E Columbus, September 19, at 
hment of 
VEORGIA SECTION—Luncheon meeting 
im Davison's Tea Room, Atlanta, Septem- 
ber 6, at 12:30 p.m. 


btain jobs 


xtend and 
AHOMA 


SECTION—Joint meeting 
mth Mid-South Section at Fort Smith, 
september 21 (tentative date). 
Meeting will be devoted largely to Junior 
nd Student Chapter members. 


y toward 


oward the 
Works 


s 


CRAMENTO SECTION—Regular lunch- 
i meetings at the Elks Club, Sacra- 
to, every Tuesday at 12 m. 


‘est VIRGINIA SECTION—Meeting at 

‘he Hotel Frederick, Huntington, Septem- 

‘ “\). Technical session and business 

‘eung at} p.m.; dinner and program of 
€rs at 6:30 p.m. 
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Recent Activities 
BUFFALO SECTION 


The July meeting—consisting of a trip 
on board the U.S. Dredgé Taylor operat- 
ing in Buffalo Harbor—was held jointly 
with the Buffalo post of the Society of 
American Military Engineers. Supper 
was served on board, but because of the 
limited dining accommodations and the 
large number of reservations it was nec- 
essary to make three trips. The machin- 
ery and equipment of the dredge were 
inspected, after which there was an op- 
portunity to observe its operation in the 
maintenance dredging of navigation chan- 
nels, each trip requiring about three hours. 
The trips—made possible through the 
courtesy of Col. Herbert D. Vogel, U.S. 
District Engineer—proved so popular 
that the Section hopes to make “sidewalk 
superintending’’ the regular operations 
of the Corps of Engineers an annual in- 
stitution. 


DAYTON SECTION 


Recently members of the Dayton Sec- 
tion met at the plant of the Price Broth- 
ers Company in Dayton for an inspection 
trip and luncheon. Of special interest to 
the group was the manufacture of Flexi- 
core Slabs, which are used for floors and 
roofs and similar concrete items. By the 
use of conveyors, the steel forms for the 
slabs are cleaned, greased, and reinforced 
and then conveyed to the head of the 
curing vat where the concrete is added 
and the form intensely vibrated. The 
slab next enters the steam vat, where it is 
slowly cured. After it leaves the vat, the 
forms are removed, and the slab is car- 
ried away while the form continues 
around the conveyor. The complete 
process requires 24 hours. 


HAWAL SECTION 


Details of the damage to the Hilo 
breakwater caused by the April 1 tidal 
wave were discussed at a recent meeting 
of the Section by Ben E. Nutter, field 
engineer for the U.S. Engineer Office at 
Honolulu. Dr. Francis P. Shepard, of the 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography at 
La Jolla, Calif., was also present and 
spoke on the characteristics of tidal 
waves in general. Dr. Shepard is one of a 
group of geologists sent to Hawaii to 
make on-the-spot investigations of the 
disastrous April 1 disturbance. 


LOUTSIANA SECTION 


Numerous business matters were dis- 
cussed at the July 29 meeting, and an- 
nouncement was made of the Section’s 
annual award of Junior memberships in 


4il 


the Society. This year the recipients are 
Robert. O'Malley Pruyn, of Louisiana 
State University, and Salvatore Charles 
Moschella, of Tulane University. An- 
nouncement was also made of the Sec- 
tion's special annual scholarship awards 
for the school year 1946-1947. One of 
these, having a value of $125, goes to 
Frank M. Heroy, Jr., of New Orleans, 
a student at Tulane; and the other, 
which is valued at $40, to Richard W. 
Couvillion, of Marksville, La., a stu- 
dent at Louisiana State University. The 
technical program for the occasion con- 
sisted of an illustrated talk on the port of 
New Orleans, which was given by John A. 
McNiven, chief engineer of the Board of 
Commissioners, Port of New Orleans. A 
general discussion of Mr. McNiven’s talk 
concluded the meeting. 


MIAMI SECTION 


The Miami Section concluded its 
year’s activities with a talk by Col. Lynn 
Perry on the formation and organization 
of an engineer regiment during the war. 
Colonel Perry covered the training, out- 
fitting, transportation, and establishment 
of his regiment, which was engaged in the 
Aleutian campaign. From his base at 
Adak, Colonel Perry was active in the 
preparation for the assault on Attu and 
Kiska and was able to give a very inform- 
ative account of that part of the war 
against the Japanese. 


OKLAHOMA SECTION 


The importance of safety engineering 
was stressed at the July meeting of the 
Section, the principal speaker being Dr. 
DeWitt Hunt, head of the department of 
industrial arts education and engineering 
shopwork at the Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. The group 
then studied “‘Accidents in Oklahoma in 
1944,” a publication of the Oklahoma 
Engineering Experiment Station. Part 
of the session was devoted to business 
discussion and to making plans for a joint 
meeting with the Mid-South Section, 
which is to be held at Fort Smith, Ark., 
in September. 


PANAMA SECTION 


Principal speaker and guest of honor 
at a recent meeting of the Panama Section 
was Franklin P. Ulrich, seismological rep- 
resentative of the U.S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, who has been in the Canal 
Zone lately in connection with the 
Survey's special American Republic Pro- 
gram. Mr. Ulrich presented a paper on 
the subject, “Recent Developments in 
Engineering Seismology.”’ 
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SACRAMENTO SECTION 


Members of the Sacramento Section 
heard about the Sacramento Deep Water 
Channel on July 16, when Francis G 
Christian, principal engineer for the local 
U.S. Engineer Office, described the physi 
cal and economic aspects of the project as 
proposed by the Corps of Engineers 
This report was of special interest because 
the project is now authorized, and the 
city of Sacramento has to decide whether 
to go ahead with its share of the cost. 
Society Director Frederick W. Panhorst 
and E. L. Walsh, former president of the 
Section, attended another of the July 
luncheon and reported the 
Spokane Convention. The group ex 
pressed much interest im recent activities 
of the Board of Direction, as described 
by Mr. Panhorst, and in Mr. Walsh's 
account of the Local Section Conference 


meetings 


TACOMA SECTION 


An inspection trip to the Second Nis 
qually Power Development, located ap 
proximately 35 miles Ta 
coma, constituted a recent regular meet 
ing of the Section. Meeting at the Alder 
Dam site, the group was shown the dam 
and taken through the power house below 
A visit to the La Grande Dam and power 
Guides for 


southeast of 


house downstream followed. 
the tour were O. A. Anderson, J. A. Arnt 
son, and Verne Gongwer, who pointed 
out the interesting features of the project 
and answered the members’ questions. 
Alder Dam will have an ultimate output 
of 50,000 kva, and La Grande Dam of 
64,000 kva 


[TENNESSEE VALLEY SECTION 


The work of the Knoxville Technical 
Society and the Knoxville Joint Council 
of Technical Organizations was described 
be Prof. A. T. Granger at a recent meet 
ing of the Knoxville Sub-Section. The 
principal speaker was Fred C. Schlemmer, 
who discussed his recent trip to India, 
where he and Ross M. Riegel went as 
consultants to the Indian Government on 
the water resources of the country 


TEXAS SECTION 


Speaking before the July meeting of the 
Fort Worth Branch of the Section, S. R. 
Sapirie commented on the causes of fail 
ure in dam spillways and described cur- 
rent methods of redesign and repair that 
will ensure a safe structure. Mr. Sapirie, 
who is regional engineer for the Soil Con 
servation Service at Fort Worth, illus 
trated his talk with lantern slides. At the 
close of the meeting the gavel was handed 
to Henry Rockwood, incoming president. 
J. R. Hendrick is the new secretary-treas 
urer of the Branch 
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VIRGINIA SECTION 


rhe Virginia Section recently held a 
two-day joint meeting at Norfolk, the 
participating groups being local branches 
of the Founder Societies, the American 
Institute of Architects, the American 
Chemical Society, and the Society of 
American Military Engineers, and the 
Engineers Club of the Virginia Peninsula 





A Group ATTENDING RECENT JOINT MEETING OF THE VIRGINIA SECTION Posss 
FOR A PHOTOGRAPH 


Left to right: 


Donley, Secretary, Hampton Roads 


and the Engineers Club of Hampton 
Roads. The list of speakers included J. 
Elmer Housley, newly elected president 
of the American Institute of Electrical 


Henry H. George, 3rd, Acting City Manager of Norfolk: D. | 
Post, 
Virginia Section, ASCE; Col. E. E. Gesler, Division Engineer, Middle Atlantic Division 
and Hal H. Hale, Secretary, American Association of State Highway Officials 


VoL. 16, N, 










Engineers, whose subject was Presen) 
Day Problems of Engineering Societies’ 
Hal H. Hale, secretary of the Americar 
Association of State Highway Official 
who discussed the Inter-American Hict 
way; and Col. E. E. Gesler. divine 


engineer for the Middle Atlantic Divisior 


of the Army, who spoke on “The Militar, 
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S.A.M.E.; Prof. R. A. Marr, President 


tngineer’s Place in the Peacetime Pro- 
gram."" Special events of the two-day 
session were a dinner dance and trip t 
the U.S. Naval Air Station. 





Student Chapter Notes 





STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Organized on a semi-official basis for 
the summer quarter, the Stanford Uni- 
versity Chapter held a combined business 
and social meeting on July 17. A talk 
on developments in the electrical engi- 
neering field comprised the technical 
program for the occasion, the speaker 
being Dr. Leonard F. Fuller, acting pro- 
fessor in charge of Navy-sponsored re- 
search in electrical engineering at Stan- 
ford. On another occasion, members of 
the Chapter visited the East Bay proper- 
ties of the San Francisco Water Depart- 
ment, including Calaveras Dam, and the 
purification plant, valve house, and 
tunnels. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Guest of honor and speaker at a re- 
cent meeting of the University of Cali- 
fornia Chapter was R. Robinson Rowe, 
senior bridge engineer for the State Divi- 






sion of Highways at Sacramento. Mr 
Rowe, who confounds the mathematicians 
in his monthly column in Crvm ENcr 
NEERING, discussed the subject, “Mathe- 
matics for Engineers." Following his 
talk, the new officers for the fall semester 
spoke briefly on prospects for the coming 
term. The new officers are: Philip 
Auchard, president; Merrill W. Bird 
vice-president; Clive E. Genner, secre 





tary; and Robert M. Duncan, treasurer , a 
launched j 

> avoid exces 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS thee 


The University of Illinois Chapter re 


ports a highly successful July meeting — tr = 
Approximately ninety persons were 09 2 in 
hand to hear Prof. Thomas C. Shedd dis corsa 
cuss the Illinois Professional Engineering TAB trayiin’ 





lacilitate ere 
of machiner 
Getting t! 


Act and Prof. Harold E. Babbitt talk o 
professional engineering societies The 
meeting proved so successful that four- 
teen new Chapter members were signe® 
during the evening. 


@ engineer 
Cane Weigh 
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1 Higt rer 

ae Li irgest Drydock Ever 

ivis Built on Inland River 
{ilitar ; 

. LaRGEST VESSBL ever to be built on the 
4 . 4 rivers of America, the Navy’s floating 
aeta ARD-33, was launched in the 
ns “ River August 10. The dock was 


the supervision of the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks by the Dravo Corpora- 
tion at its Neville Island Yards at Pitts- 
. Pa. With its lifting capacity of 


built under 


burgh, 

gay) tons, it will be able to serve cargo 

shins of “Liberty” size and auxiliary Navy 
f 

h 


ships 
The structu 
welded throughout. 


re of the floating dock is butt 
In erecting ARD-33, 


the Dravo Corporation used its usual 
method of fabricating subassemblies in 
shop and platen areas. These sub- 


nblies were moved to the building ways 








~« required, via railroad flat car, positioned, 
and welded to adjoining sections. Welding 
techniques were developed in cooperation 
with the Navy’s Bureau of Yards and 


— Docks. Automatic welding played an 
aad important part in the shop fabrication of 
the subassemblies. Scaffolding was welded 
D e side walls to facilitate erection. 
eside This ship-lifting g'ant is 448 ft long by 
VIS! 97 ft wide and 45 ft high, 
ne | 
[wo-da 
| triz 
SESE 
a 
o. Mr 
aticians 
_ ENG 
‘Mathe 
ing his 
emester 
coming 
Philip 
Bird 
. secre 
easurer ‘cause Of Its size, ARD-33 could not be 
‘aunched in the conventional manner. To 
avoid excessive stresses that might occur 
a launching, the flat bottom of the dock 
oter re Was ¢ | parallel to the sloping ways— 
neeting waich meant building the vessel on a slope— 
vere > stance at an angle of 1'/, in. in 
odd 2 As soon as the well deck was as- 
ineering —- a full revolving rail-mounted 
talk facia . _ was placed in the well, to 
" og m Of wing walls and placing 
; , it ot machinery 
at fe Setting the crane aboard the vessel was 
ag * “ngineering job of its own, since the 
vane weighed 135 tons. The crane was 








DuRING ERECTION OF ARD-33, SCAFFOLDING Was WELDED TO SIDE WALLS 





To ELIMINATE LAUNCHING STRESSES, THE FLOATING Dock Was 
ERECTED PARALLEL TO SLOPING WAYS 


raised 22 ft by means of eight 50-ton jacks, 
and at that height was transferred to rails 
laid on wood cribbing. These rails were 
joined to those already laid on the well 
deck, and the crane moved aboard under 
its own power. It was removed before 
launching by reversing the procedure, with 
the exception of the use of jacks. Coming 
off, the crane rode down inclined rails to 
the ground level. 

The drydock will undergo submergence 
tests before leaving the Dravo plant. Since 
the usual depth of the Ohio River in the 
Pittsburgh vicinity is about 16 ft in the 
deepest pools, it was obvious that the dock, 
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in submerging, would rest on the river 
bottom before it could reach its test depth 
The U.S. Army Engineers supplied the 
answer. They ‘‘dug a hole” in the river 
bottom, just above the Montgomery Dam 
near Rochester, Pa., and there will be 45 ft 
of water in the ‘“‘hole’—ample for testing 
ARD-33. The “hole’’ is 500 ft long and 
150 ft wide. 

The ARD-33 was sponsored by Mrs. Ben 
Moreell of Washington, D.C., wife of 
Admiral Ben Moreell, Hon. M. ASCE. 
When completely outfitted and tested, the 
huge dock will be towed 2,000 miles down the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 





How to Avoid Construction 


Mishaps Told in New Book 


“‘How Can Accidents Be Prevented?’’ is 
the main thesis of Surface Construction 
Without Accidents, an 84-page book written 
for the contractor and recently published by 
the American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company. The term, “surface construc- 
tion,” is applicable to jobs ranging from 
the building of a highway to the grading and 
surfacing of an airport. Many illustrations 
increase the interest and usefulness of the 
volume, which is one of the continuing series 
of works on the prevention of accidents in 
the construction industry published by 
American Mutual. 

Construction contractors and others in 
terested may obtain copies of Surface Con- 
struction Without Accidents by writing the 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Com 
pany, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass 
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Reclamation Bureau Trains 
Young Chinese Engineers 


NINETEEN young Chinese engineers were 
honored by the Bureau of Reclamation on 
July 26 when they were presented with cer 
tificates testifying to the completion of a 
year’s training in engineering design in the 
Denver offices of the Bureau. The pres- 
entation was made at a luncheon tendered 
by Bureau engineers at Denver. 

All the Chinese engineers who were 
honored will remain to assist in design 
work for the mammoth Yangtze Gorge proj- 
ect, a spectacular billion-dollar river de- 
velopment planned by the Chinese govern- 
ment. They first went to Denver a year 
ago to work alongside Bureau engineers 
in order to assimilate American methods 
and construction practices in the develop- 
ment of water resources. It was reported 
that during the past year approximately 
140 engineers from 24 nations in all parts 
of the globe had visited the Denver offices 
and laboratories 

Approximately 150 present at the lunch- 
eon heard W. E. Corfitzen, a Bureau official 
from Washington, explain that the Bureau 
had made its facilities available at the re- 
quest of the State Department and that all 
costs for training the engineers is borne by 
their respective governments. 

Chief Engineer Walker R. Young, who 
presented the honor certificates, emphasized 
the tremendous job of construction facing 
the Chinese engineers when they return to 
their homeland and the great opportunity 
they will have to build a greater China. 
Other speakers included Assistant Chief 
Engineers L. N McClellan and W. H. 
Nalder; Consulting Engineer John L. 
Savage; E. L. Barrett; S. P. Wing, chair- 
man of the luncheon; and Sydney Wilmot, 
Manager of Technical Publications, who 
was returning from the Spokane Conven- 
tion and who represented the Society. 

Expressing the gratitude of the Chinese 
group for the help of the United States 
Government, Chung-yu Pan congratulated 
the Bureau on having become ‘‘the inter- 
national center of advanced engineering 
education.’”’ The entire luncheon, like the 
earlier event at which these Chinese 
graduates entertained the Bureau engineers 
at the outset of their American studies, was 
characterized by cordiality, mutual appre 
recognition of reciprocal 


ciation, and 


courtesies 


Pittsburgh Planners Issue 
Postwar Progress Report 


BELIEVING that progress made to date in 
its postwar planning should be available 
to interested citizens, the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
City Planning Commission has issued a 154- 
page progress report, “ Pittsburgh—Ground- 
work and Inventory for the Master Plan.” 

Unlike previous reports on Pittsburgh's 
planning, this undertakes to give a com- 
prehensive picture of the background and 
major relationship involved. 

Those interested in the report should get 
in touch with the City Planning Commis- 
sion, Department of City Planning, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 
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N. G. Neare’s Column 
Conducted by 
R. Rosinson Rowe, M. ASCE 


Tue dinner topic was mirrors. Usually 
the Engineers Club was courteous enuf to 
wait for the Professor to liquidate his second 
coffee before discussing the problem, but 
there was a gal named ‘‘Toots”’ in this one 
and her beaus were looking at each other’s 
feet in the mirror. The matter was urgent. 

“At Siwash Poly,”’ recalled Amos Kea- 
tow, “Prof. Ettik taught us that you 
couldn’t see your feet by backing away 
from a mirror. If you could just see your 











Toots BEHIND THE Boys 


Fic. 1. 


knees when close to the glass, then you could 
just see your knees from the far side of the 
room.” 

“They taught the same thing at Miss- 
Tech,” agreed Joe Kerr. The boys must 
have been looking skew-wise in the mirror 
to just see each other’s feet, but if Toots 
could see her tootsies at all, she could be 
anywhere.” 

“They must have perfect mirrors at 
Siwash and Miss-Tech,”’ said Cal Klater. 
“This mirror was ‘hung on the wall,’ so it 
wasn't vertical. The height 4 of the bottom 
on the mirror can be found from the quad- 
ratic 


(tT —fF)h®? — FT(t —foh — 
ft(Ft — fT) = 0...... (1) 
where f, ¢, F, and T are the given dimen- 
sions in Fig. 1. We find A = 4.47464 and 
— 1.66214 ft. 
“Then we can find the deviation of the 
mirror from 
hf +) — fT “ 
Ahr -5° 
. (2) 
and the required distance x from the quad- 
ratic 


kx? — (2h — H)x + hk(H — h) = 0... (3) 


k = tan 2a = 


“T found x = 19.903 and x = 0.0057, but 
I rejected the latter because Toots’ nose 
would keep her eyes farther than that from 
the mirror.”’ 

“I needn't have come tonight,”’ remarked 
the Professor. ‘‘Cal’s told you the answer 
without any coaxing, altho rigor demands 
some qualification of the interference of 
Toots’ nose. Plot that solution on a large 
scale and you'll find that the tip of her nose 
is below the mirror; unless she has a Roman 
nose, it’s her forehead that interferes. 

‘Then, Cal, if you can tell why you dis- 
carded the negative value of 4, we’re done.” 

“I didn’t want to discard it, Noah. The 
mirror could have been on a stairway below 
the floor level, with Toots in front of Tippy 
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and holding hands with Fla: a: the heas 
of the stairs. But Flat would have a 
looking thru the top step to see — 
toes!” PPy's 
“Good enuf, Cal. Our next can be 

with dice: Thru how many points “~ 
at random can a cube be drawn and ho, 
many cubes can be drawn thru that set of 
points? To make the question Clear, we'y 
have to define a cube in a broad sense to 

clude all the extensions of the ¢ * te 
re rap po of the cube and to herr: 
that each of the points be in . 
prc one of those 
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A.LEE. Elects Officers for 
Year Beginning August | 

New officers of A.I.E.E. elected for the 
year beginning August 1 were announced 
at the annual meeting of the Institute heig 
June 26. These are: 

President, J. Elmer Housley, District 
Power Manager, Aluminum Company o 
America, Alcoa, Tenn. 

Vice-Presidents, E. W. Davis, Can- 
bridge, Mass.; O. E. Buckley, New York, 
N.Y.; T. G. LeClair, Chicago, Ill; R. F 
Danner, Oklahoma City, Okla: C€ F 
Terrell, Seattle, Wash. 

Directors, J. F. Fairman, New Vork, 
N.Y.; R. T. Henry, Buffalo, N.Y.; £. P 
Yerkes, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Treasurer, W. I. Slichter, Schenectady, 
N.Y. (reelected). 

These officers, with the holdover offic 
from the previous year, constitute the boar 
of directors of the Institute. 





Atlas Hydroelectrique 
de France Is Published 


UNDER the general title, Atlas Hyd 
électrique de France, a comprehensive volum 
listing the hydroelectric projects in Fraa 
has recently been issued. It was publishe 
under the auspices of the Chambre Synd 
cale des Forces Hydrauliques and ciit 
with the assistance of the Société Hyd 
technique de France. 

Many statistics are included. There a 
also general and detailed maps covering t 
whole of France, indicating dams, pow 
lines, and accessories. Another large 
tion covers the profiles of the streams | 
volved. Finally the individual plants 
described in some detail, with plans 
cross sections of structures and some ¢ 
cellent views of the projects both um 
construction and completed } 

This large volume has been placed 0» © 
in the Engineering Societies Library, wh 
it should serve a useful purpose in afford 
American engineers a most complete pact 
of French hydroelectric installations. ‘*! 
written in French and the data are in met 
units. This atlas should prove 4 ™ 
valuable addition to the available inform 
tion on hydroelectric developments 
France. 
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) be a unique form of still- 

n developed as a result of 

tests performed under the 

George E. Barnes as con- 

S. Engineer Corps. The 

wmed at the Warner Hy- 

ratories of the Case School of 

A recent report covers 

s of models—one to a 1.64 

r set on a 1.100 scale 

8 gorge below the spillway for 

Mount Morris Dam, on the Genesee 

Mount Morris, N.Y., is rather 

necessary to utilize sloping 

which created objectionable 
of disturbance at the lower cor 

the spillway. The report indicates 

nm of this difficulty “‘by stripping 

tow along the edge of the spillway face 

f long radius fillets which direct 

vard along horizontal steps running 

face of the training wall.’’ The 

bvdraulic conditions resulting were found 

t favorable of all the stilling basins 
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t report has been deposited in 
ineering Societies Library at Head- 
for general study by interested 
It consists of about 30 pages of 
text, 134 folding charts, giving 

tails of test data, and some 20 
of the test work 





Highway Research Board 
Will Meet in Washington 


e Highway Research Board will hold 
nty-Sixth Annual Meeting in the 
f the National Academy of 


~ and the National Research Coun- 
hington, D.C. The date is De- 
through 8 
—  eooooeeee eee 


Vancouver (Wash.) Prepares 
for Industrial Expansion 


MANY civic potentialities of the city 
uver, Wash., at the mouth of the 
are emphasized in an am- 
port that has been prepared by the 
ing Commission for 1945. The 
ipparently ideally located for com- 
lustrial expansion. It is 

atic zone conceded by eco- 
hers to be best for human 


raphe 


. la River, 


and in 


| eficiency 
SU-page report presents in interesting 
ita assembled during the past year 

tal and several committees ap- 


y the City Planning Commission 


, such as land use, trans- 


ition education, community 
dea sud wellare, industry, commerce 
a ind population. The complete 


ded to portray important 
is, but an interesting 
irrative increases the value of 


ng the report should be 
City Planning Commis- 
lark County, Wash. 
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Army’s New Research Unit 
Head Asks Engineers’ Aid 


AMERICAN engineers and scientists are 
being counted on to help ‘‘organize a re- 
search and engineering team of civilian and 
military personnel whose material and social 
accomplishments will guarantee to our 





May. Gen. Henry S. AURAND 


country the security and freedom from fear 
so necessary to the future existence of the 
American way of life.”’ 

Major General Henry S. Aurand, director 
of the newly created Research and De- 
velopment Division of the War Department 
General Staff, told this to more than 750 
persons attending the annual meeting of the 
Los Angeles Engineering Council of Founder 
Societies in the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, 
July 26. It was General Aurand’s first 
address after assuming his new duties. 

Outlining the Army’s policies to insure 
civilian influence in development and pro- 
curement activities, as well as in long-term 
planning for national defense, General 
Aurand paid tribute to American engineers 
and scientists, whom he called ‘‘the pri- 
mary research and development asset of 
the nation, both in peace and in war.”’ 





Approval of UNESCO by 
U.S. Spurs Organization 


InteREst of ASCE members and other 
engineers in the free exchange of scientific 
and educational data between nations was 
given impetus by enactment of a Joint 
Resolution in the closing days of the 79th 
Congress, authorizing President Truman 
to accept membership in the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Culfural 
Organization (UNESCO). Engineers Joint 
Council has been interested in this organi- 
zation since it was proposed at the San 
Francisco conference in April 1945 

An informal advisory committee of scien- 
tists has been assisting the State Depart- 
ment for some months in connection with 
the department’s Preparatory Commission 
work, and it is expected that the engineering 
profession will be represented among the 


one hundred members of this country’s 
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National Commission on Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Cooperation, which the 
Joint Resolution authorizes. Sixty mem- 
bers are to be selected by each of sixty na- 
tional organizations interested in educa- 
tion, science and cultural matters, and forty 
will be chosen by the State Department 

The status of the United States as to 
approval of UNESCO now is identical with 
that of Brazil, China, Denmark, Egypt, 
Iran, Norway, Syria and Turkey; that 
is, the organization has been approved and 
these countries now await only the final 
action of depositing the-acceptance. Nine 
countries already have accepted the organi- 
zation and have deposited their acceptances 
These are: Australia, Dominican Republic, 
France, India, Mexico, New Zealand, Saudi 
Arabia, Union of South Africa, and the 
United Kingdom. 

Full acceptance and ratification of twenty 
of the original 43 signatories is required be- 
fore operation of UNESCO can begin. Such 
ratification is expected soon, and a general 
conference has been scheduled for No- 
vember in Paris, which is to be the head- 
quarters 

UNESCO's constitution states that the 
organization is to be ‘dedicated to the pro- 
position that the free and unrestricted edu- 
cation of the peoples of the world, and the 
free and unrestricted exchange among them 
of ideas and knowledge are essential to the 
advancement of human welfare and to the 
preservation of security and peace."’ The 
organization will ‘‘recommend such interna- 
tional agreements as may be necessary to 
promote the free flow of ideas among nations 
and to aid the member nations, at their re- 
quest, to advance the ideal of equality of 
educational opportunity by suggesting edu- 
cational methods best suited te this end.” 





California Highways Need 
Engineering Personnel 


Wit a $123,000,000 postwar state high- 
way construction program on its hands, the 
Division of Highways of the California De- 
partment of Public Works is urgently in 
need of from three hundred to five hundred 
young road engineers. 

The need is so great that State Highway 
Engineer George T. McCoy, M. ASCE, is 
advertising for graduate civil engineers to 
enter state service. During the war more 
than three hundred engineers of the Division 
of Highways entered the armed services. 
Many of these have returned, but the ex- 
panding postwar highway building program 
requires additional engineers in all the 
eleven highway districts. 

Positions available range from junior en 
gineers to associate highway engineers 
Starting salaries vary from $230 to $355 a 
month. 

District highway engineers have launched 
$46,728,300 worth of postwar projects set 
up in the initial part of the California High 
way Commission’s three-year program 
The second part of the program starts in 
July. In the eleven highway districts there 
is a serious shortage of engineering per 
sonnel. Inquiries should be 
to George T. McCoy, State Highway En 
gineer, State Department of Public Works, 
Sacramento, Calif 


addressed 
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California Tech Reports 
on Handicapped as Workers 


A TIMELY pamphlet, entitled ‘The Phys- 
ically Handicapped Worker in Industry,” 
was recently issued by the California Insti- 
tute of Technology. The 54-page booklet 
consists of an investigation into the effec- 
tiveness of the physically handicapped em- 
ployees of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
in Burbank, Calif 

Most employers have considered the 
physically handicapped to be unemploy- 
able. Thus the experience of the Lockheed 
Corporation, which has successfully em- 
ployed several thousand of them, is of spe- 
cial interest. A case study of 1,815 em- 
ployees was made, and it was the aim of the 
study to determine as objectively as possi- 
ble the characteristics of Lockheed’s physi- 
cally handicapped population, their job per- 
formance, absences, accidents, and morale 
in comparison with a group of physically 
normal employees selected at random. 

The study has been issued as Bulletin No. 
13 of the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy’s Industrial Relations Section. It 
may be purchased for $2 at the Bookstore, 
California Institute of Technology, Pasa- 
dena 4, Calif 





Richmond City Planning 
Commission Makes Report 


Amonc the many forward-looking plans 
for city development, that recently issued 
by the City Planning Commission of Rich- 
mond, Va., deserves special mention. It 
comprises a most comprehensive and care- 
ful study and forecast of the needs of a 
metropolitan area. Historical background, 
population trends, housing, transportation, 
recreational facilities, civic center develop- 
ment, are all covered in considerable detail 
Fifty or more tabulations and almost a 
hundred large charts and graphs supple- 
ment this study. 

The whole comprises a noteworthy at 
tempt to dramatize the needs and oppor- 
tunities of Richmond. A number of 
Society members have served in developing 
this fine report, including E. M. Hastings, 
who acted as chairman of the Commission 
for a number of years, and the firm of Har- 
land Bartholomew, which served as consul- 
tants and technical experts. This 280- 
page report will be found on file in the 
Society’s Reading Room and also in the 
Engineering Societies Library. It will repay 
study on the part of those interested in civic 
and district planning. 





Volunteer Training Program 
Open to Peacetime Seabees 


A TRAINING program for a peacetime vol- 
unteer organization of former Seabees and 
their Civil Engineer Corps officers has been 
planned by the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
in conjunction with the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel. The organization, which will be 
open to inactive reserve members of the 
CEC and Seabee veterans only, is expected 
to provide the Corps with a pool of compe- 
tent practicing professional engineers, and 
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of enlisted men competent in some division 
of the construction or related industries. 

Available for quick mobilization in time 
of emergency, the organization will be large 
enough to meet all engineering and con- 
struction needs of the Navy not covered by 
the Regular Corps of other Engineer special- 
ists units. 

Seminar courses will enable members to 
improve their technical ability and general 
knowledge of Navy needs and problems. 
Also, those who participate fully in the pro- 
gram will be available for immediate mobili- 
zation in an emergency without further 
training. Veterans may, however, join on 
a partial participation basis if they desire. 
If at a later date the law permits, new enlist- 
ees also will be permitted to join. 

Besides the seminar courses, which will 
consist of ten monthly meetings each, ex- 
tension courses will be given on miscellane- 
ous subjects. These will be optional to all 
members, except for the courses in Navy 
Regulations and Military Law. Future 
training courses afloat, tours of Naval shore 
establishments, and courses at Command, 
Staff, and Service Schools are also being con- 
sidered. 

The Reserve Component will be divided 
into geographical units, with fifteen mem- 
bers the minimum for a unit. Each area 
will be supervised by a Civil Engineer Corps 
officer who will be responsible to the Dis- 
trict Commandant for the operation, train- 
ing, and maintenance of the organization. 

Any Seabee or Reserve Civil Engineer 
Corps officer desiring further information 
should contact the Director of Naval Re- 
serve in his District, or Capt. C. Ken Weid- 
ner, Room 2804, Arlington Annex, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





Freeman Library Books 


Sent to China by EJC 


More than 4,000 items of engineering 
literature from the library of the late John 
Ripley Freeman, Past-President and Hon- 
orary Member of the Society, are on their 
way to Nanking, China, according to an 
announcement by Stewart E. Reimel, 
secretary to the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations of the Engineers Joint 
Council. 

The books, periodicals, and documents, 
weighing almost two tons, were published 
between 1889 and 1932 and represent about 
one-half of Mr. Freeman’s collection. 
They were made available by the Engineer- 
ing Societies Library and were accepted on 
behalf of the Nanking Library of the Na- 
tional Resources Commission of China by 
Dr. C. D. Shiah, chemical engineer and 
technical representative of the commission 
in the United States. 

The shipment was arranged by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
acting for the EJC Committee on Inter- 
national Relations as part of the Council’s 
program for restocking war-devastated 
libraries. The gift is the largest contribu- 
tion of technical literature so far made to 
the campaign. 

Mr. Freeman, who died in 1932, spent 
more than five years as consulting engineer 
to the Chinese Government. 
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New in Education~ 


Cornell Institutes Five-Year 
Engineering Physics Course 


One of the nation’s first schools 
neering physics, with a five-year 
lum, will be opened at Cornel! Universit 
in September. To be known as the may 
ment of Engineering Physics, the new din: 
sion is designed to help meet ener 
demand for men with broad training to al 
gage in the increasingly important work a 
industrial research and development. 

According to Dean §S. C. Hollister M 
ASCE, of the College of Engineering 
through which the new department wil) be 
administered, it ‘will bridge the area lying ae 
between the training in basic science and he a 
fundamental engineering.” The degree 
Bachelor of Engineering Physics, wil] 
awarded on completion of the fiye year 
curriculum, and graduate work will 
offered tfirough the Graduate School of the 
university. 

Students will have wide latitude in select. 
ing specialties within the engineering phys. 
ics curriculum, such as atomic physics 
X-rays and crystal structure, optics, Spee: 
troscopy, electronics and ionics, ultra high 
frequencies, wave propagation, communica. 
tions, properties of materials, engineering 
electronics, electronic properties of solids 
elasticity and stress analysis, 
namics. 


of engi. 
Curricy. 
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Reports on Loran Obtainable 
from Commerce Department 


A NON-TECHNICAL report on the loran 
system of hyperbolic navigation and a. 


other on the future of such hyperbolic sys- OUTSTA! 
tems have been removed from the “secret ddress th 
category and are now on sale by the Offic of the E 
of Technical Services, Department of Con- —- 

mn ew { 


merce. The reports were written primarily 
for readers without teehnical training 
electronics. 
Elements of Loran, prepared by B. \ 
Sitterly at the Radiation Laboratory of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, s 
a general exposition of the principles of the 
loran system (PB-25369; photostat, # 
microfilm, 50 cents; 45 pages, including 
diagrams, charts, and graphs). It expla 
what loran is, how it works, what its limits 
tions are, and why the system is laid out and 
operated the way it is. . 
The Future of Hyperbolic Navigation wes 
prepared by J. A. Pierce, formerly with the 
M.L.T. Radiation Laboratory and now witt 
Harvard University (PB-2834; photosiat, 
$2; microfilm, 50 cents; 23 pages) Thr 
hyperbolic navigational systems are 


ISSIONS O 
hose inte 


nvited. | 


ron and § 
Tes of eij 


scribed and evaluated in the report; the & . i 
mous British Gee system, which made tS oe the 
bombing of Germany so effective; the! : a 
system, including standard, skywave rises 
chronized, and low-frequency loran; andt res 
British Admiralty’s decca system. perry 
Orders for the reports should be addres - firwe . 
to the Office of Technical Services, Depart “arg 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D — 
and should be accompanied by check = 


money order, payable to the Treasure! 


the United States. 
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“Clean Waters” 


~ Film on ; : 
Boosts Stream Purification 
° ecaTIONAL film of superior quality 
leased under the title of 
S of eng; at Although arranged with 
r @urricy. wa it has more than a littie 
Mniversity F V3 terest 
e Depart. ; the value of sanitary water 
new div; welfare of the country. 
industry’ | i life (sea food and game), 
ing to e7 . ues are emphasized, all by 
t work of lid color views and sound 
nt [The engineering feature 
lister, ' .nimated graphs indicating the 
gineering f sewage purification, together 
nt will be modern treatment plants. 
area lying lar the film is characterized by 
nce and in . It points out the present sacri- 
e degree 4 3] ),.000 annually because of 
S, will be “ ditions, and the immediate 
five-year 10.000 new treatment plants 
c will be e country; but the theme is 
1001 of the the basis of common sense 
. than harangue. For this treatment 
e in select tie ial commendation is due the General 
ring phys. : ric Company, which produced the film 
physics . ration with the U.S. Public Health 
‘tics, spec- ~ e 
ultra high sibution is to be through the electric 
ymmunica- 4% Engineering groups might well 


to enjoy the film, not primarily because 


ngineering ' 
és technical value, although that is con- 


of solids 





aerocy siderable, but as an example of an admirable 
way to conduct an educational appeal with 
a1 um of the commercial element. 
inable : 
artment HBT raffic Conference Is Set 
the loraa for New York in September 
mn and an 


wrsTaNDING traffic authorities will 


rbolic sys- , . 
address the third annual traffic conference 


he “secret . ; . 
» the Office of the Eno Foundation when it meets 
nt of Com- September 6 in the Waldorf Astoria Hotel 
n primaniy n New York. There will also be panel dis- 

4 sssions on timely traffic problems. All 


training " 
e interested in traffic and safety are 
Registration will begin at 9:00 


by B. ¥ 
‘ und the morning session will convene 


story of tie 





hnology Na. 

iples of the 

tostat %: 

‘tt episode Officials Receive — 

t its limita lips on Modernization 
laid out and = : 

WitH officials of many American cities 
nigation was igaged in the revision of building codes in 
ly with the ler to speed the national housing pro- 
d now with am and prevent the erection of dangerous 

photostat, tray mergency buildings, the American 
res), Three m and Steel Institute has produced a 
Ties of eight reference bulletins covering 


schmical phases of building regulation. 
‘der the general title, “Building Code 
“ouernization,’’ the bulletins are being sent 
® code authorities. They are based on a 
- term study of building practices 
‘roughout the United States, started in 


ywave sya 
an; andt 


m 
ve addres “eS and carried out by the Institute’s 
res, Depart ommittee on Building Codes. 

n 25, DC ‘he bulletins may be obtained from the 
yy check ‘kan iron and Steel Institute, 350 
Treasure! r Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. There is 
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450,000-Mile Tests Bring 
Tire Wear, Cost Analysis 


Tue factors that directly affect tire wear 
and cost have been determined from the 
results of 450,000 miles of carefully con- 
trolled driving on gravel and bituminous 
surfaces and concrete pavements in Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, and Wyoming. The 
findings are reported by R. A. Moyer, Assoc. 
M. ASCE, and Glen L. Tesdall in Bulletin 
161 of the Iowa Engineering Experiment 
Station, ‘“‘Tire Wear and Cost on Selected 
Roadway Surfaces.’’ This study is part of 
a general investigation of the effects of road- 
way surfaces on the costs of automobile 
operation, carried on in cooperation with 
the Public Roads Administration and re- 
quiring detailed observations with eight 
cars driven at speeds ranging from 25 to 65 
mph. 

Single copies of this 128-page bulletin 
may be obtained without charge from the 
Engineering Experiment Station, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 





A.A.S.H.O. Schedules Annual 
Meeting for December 


Dates have been fixed for the annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials. Los Angeles, 
Calif., is the place, the Biltmore Hotel the 
headquarters, and December 17-20, 1946, 
the time. Program details will be decided 
as soon as conditions permit. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the A.A.S.H.O. at 
1220 National Press Building, Washington 
4, D.C. 





NEWS OF ENGINEERS 


Personal Items About Society Members 





Anprew G. Bisset, captain, CEC, has 
been released from duty as senior member 
of the contract board of the Navy Bureau 
of Yards and Docks and has accepted a new 
assignment as public works officer at the 
Portsmouth (N.H.) Naval base. During the 
war Captain Bisset commanded construc- 
tion battalions at advanced Pacific bases. 

CHARLES R. VELzy is now with the New 
York consulting firm of Buck, Seifert and 
Jost as engineer in charge of the design and 
construction of sewage works. Until lately 
he was in charge of the New York office of 
Greeley and Hansen, Chicago consultants. 

GERALD E. SHaAw has been appointed en- 
gineer of bridges for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway at Montreal, Canada. He was 
formerly assistant engineer. 

RayMonp W. SAvER, lieutenant colonel, 
Army Corps of Engineers, has been pro- 
moted from the position of district engineer 
for the U.S. Engineer Office at Vicksburg, 
Miss., to that of executive assistant. 

Russe._t B. Moore and Mark B. Owen 
have formed the Indianapolis (Ind.) consult- 
ing firm of Moore and Owen. The firm was 
previously called the Russell B. Moore 
Company, and Mr. Owen was a member of 
its engineering staff. 


dl 
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Wiitiam H. M. LAvUGHLIN, until lately 
chief engineer for the Dominion Bridge 
Company at Toronto, Canada, has become 
a member of the Toronto consulting firm of 
Proctor, Redfern, and Laughlin (formerly 
James Proctor and Redfern). Another 
member of the Society, E. M. Procror, is 
also a partner. 

Arraur E. Sraniey, who was recently 
discharged from the Army with the rank of 
colonel, has returned to his position as a 
partner in the Stanley Engineering Com- 
pany at Muscatine, lowa, after five years 
in the Air Corps. 

KENNETH B. ReyNovps has taken a posi- 
tion in the engineering office of C. C. Krn- 
NEDY, San Francisco (Calif.) consultant. 
Mr. Reynolds recently returned from China, 
where he was a first lieutenant in the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve. 

L. H. Hewrrt, colonel, Army Corps of 
Engineers, has been transferred from Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he was on the Beach 
Erosion Board, to Seattle, Wash., as dis- 
trict engineer for the Seattle District. 

Joun A. Lone has severed his connection 
as manager of the County Highway Officials 
and Municipal Highway Officials Divisions 
of the American Road Builders Association 
to become executive ‘secretary of the 
Florida State Builders’ Association at Talla- 
hassee. Mr. Long was in the Army Ord- 
nance Department for three years, having 
the rank of major at the time of his dis- 
charge. 


ALLEN S. JANSSEN, following his release 
from Naval duty, has returned to the Uni- 
versity of Idaho as professor of civil engi- 
neering and acting dean of engineering. At 
the time of his separation from the Civil 
Engineer Corps, Mr. Janssen had the rank 
of lieutenant commander. 


RAYMOND P. MINDLIN, of the Columbia 
University staff, was recently awarded the 
Medal for Merit by President Truman for 
his work during the war in developing the 
radio proximity fuse, which is credited with 
having played a decisive part in major 
battles. 

RICHARD H. Tat.ow III has been elected 
president of Abbott, Merkt and Company, 
New York industrial engineers. Mr. Tat- 
low was formerly a partner in Harrington 
and Cortelyou, consulting engineers of 
Kansas City and Washington, D.C., and 
during the war was in charge of new indus- 
trial facilities for the Production Division 
of Army Service Forces, having the rank of 
colonel. In his new capacity, Mr. Tatlow 
succeeds HUNLEY ABBoTT, who has been 
made chairman of the Board. 


L. Cepric MACABEE, consulting engineer 
of Palo Alto, Calif., has opened a branch 
office in Oakland, Calif., under the manage- 
ment of MorGAN M. Lewis, of San Fran- 
cisco. 

HENRY K. EVANS is now director of the 
Traffic Engineering Division of the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, New York 
For the past three years he has been a 
traffic engineer for the Bureau. 


Tuomas S. Burns and Waldo I. Kenerson 
have formed the consulting firm of Burns 
and Kenerson, Inc., with offices in Boston. 
The new firm will specialize in airfields, 











to provide the Corps with a pool of compe- 
tent practicing professional engineers, and 
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dams, flood control, foundations, hydroelec- 
tric power developments, water supply, and 
military buildings and special installations. 
Until lately, Mr. Burns was in the U.S. En- 
gineer Office at Providence, R.I. 


Wacrer H. Nizes, recently released from 
the Army Air Corps with the rank of major, 
was awarded the Legion of Merit in presen- 
tation ceremonies at Mitchell Field “‘for his 
work in developing automatic controls for 
the eventual ‘push-button’ airplane.” In 
his civilian status, Mr. Niles is a partner in 
the industrial design firm of Bruce Kamp 
Associates, with offices in New York and 
Philadelphia. 

NicHo.as Creino has established an en- 
gineering practice in San Francisco, where 
he will specialize in the design and coristruc- 
tion of roads, utilities, water supply, sewage 
disposal, structures, and surveying. He 
was previously district engineer for the War 
Food Administration in San Francisco. 


Joun J. Lepperrer, Jr., who was re- 
cently discharged from the Army Corps of 
Engineers, with the rank of colonel, has ac- 
cepted a position as full-time executive sec- 
retary of the Texas Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, with headquarters in Austin. Prior 
to entering the Army in 1941, Mr. Ledbetter 
was acting counsel in charge of the legal 
section of the International Boundary Com- 
mission at El Paso, Tex 


Carg_Ton B. JANSEN has been elected 
president of the Dravo Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, succeeding the late V. B. Edwards. 
Mr. Jansen has spent his entire career with 
Dravo—most recently in the capacity of 
general manager of the contracting division. 


PortLaNp P. Fox is now geologist in 
charge for the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 
at Billings, Mont. 


Jutian P. Hinton has returned to his 
position in the Power Section of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority at Knoxville, 
Tenn., after serving as a lieutenant in the 
Army Air Corps 


S. S. SrernserG, dean of the college of 
engineering at the University of Maryland, 
has been elected an honorary member of the 
Institute of Engineers of Chile. Dr. Stein- 
berg was similarly honored by the Argentine 
Society of Engineers in recent months. 


ArTHUR J. BENLINE has been appointed 
Borough Superintendent of Housing and 
Building for Manhattan as a result of com- 
petitive examinations. Society members 
appointed to similar office in the other 
boroughs are Epwarp CRINNION, Bronx; 
BENJAMIN SALTZMAN, Brooklyn; and Jo- 
sePpH HERMAN, Richmond. All except Mr. 
Herman are veterans. 


Cart HinsHaw has been appointed one 
of nine House of Representatives members 
of the permanent Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. Congressman 
Hinshaw, only Society member in Congress, 
took an active part in the debate on the 
House floor in connection with the passage 
of the bill, S. 1717, which resulted in the 
enactment of Public Law 585, creating the 
committee. A resident of Pasadena, Calif., 
Congressman Hinshaw will be remembered 
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by ASCE members for the address he de- 
livered at the 1946 Spring Meeting in 
Philadelphia on ‘“‘The Engineer in Public 
Life’ (Crvi. ENGINEERING, May 1946). 


Rosert L. Sumwa tt, dean of the school 
of engineering at the University of South 
Carolina, received the honorary degree of 
doctor of science from the University of 
Delaware on June 17. 

HARALD M. WESTERGAARD, who retired 
on June 30 as dean of the Graduate School 
of Engineering at Harvard University, will 
continue to fill the post of Gordon McKay 
Professor of Civil Engineering, in which 
capacity he has served the university since 
1936. As noted in the July issue, GORDON 
M. Farr has succeeded Dr. Westergaard as 
dean. 

Wrison V. BINGER has resigned as soils 
engineer for Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hogan 
and Macdonald at Caracas, Venezuela, to 
become chief of the soils and foundations 
section of the Special Engineering Division 
of the Panama Canal. He will be engaged 
in the current Isthmian Canal Studies, with 
headquarters at Diablo Heights, C.Z. 


GERALD F. Bricecs recently returned 
from Germany, where he was serving as a 
colonel with the 332d Engineer Regiment, 
and is field engineer for Edward E. Johnson, 
Inc., of St. Paul, Minn. 


SaMuEL R. Wricut has been appointed 
head of the department of civil engineering 
at the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas. Formerly he was professor of 
municipal and sanitary engineering and 
acting head of that department. He has 
just earned the college’s first Ph.D. degree 
in engineering, his fourth from A. and M. 
College. 

WrtiiaM E. Exam has been promoted to 
the position of chief engineer of the Board 
of Mississippi Levee Commissioners after 
forty years with the Board in the capacity 
of assistant engineer. Mr. Elam was a 
pioneer in the theory of cutoffs for the con- 
trol of floods on the Mississippi. 

SEBASTIAN OsPINA and CARLOS OSPINA 
were recently awarded the National Prize 
of Engineering of Colombia for their study 
on the subject of increasing the water sup- 
ply of the city of Cali. Presentation was 
made by the president of Colombia at the 
celebration of the 59th anniversary of the 
Colombian Society of Engineers. Dr. 
Sebastian Ospina is well known as a student 
of the economy of his country, and Carlos 
Ospina is in charge of the Cali office of the 
New York firm of Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 
Hogan and Macdonald. 


R. McC. BeANFIELD, until lately a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, has opened a new office in Los Ange- 
les, Calif. Before the war, Mr. Beanfield 
was consultant and adviser in matters per- 
taining to structural design, seismic analy- 
sis, harbor and waterfront engineering, con- 
struction methods, and plant layouts. 


NorMAN B. Conway, for the past seven 
years assistant district highway engineer 
for the U.S. Indian Service at Spokane, 
Wash., has been transferred to the Phoenix, 
Ariz., office of the Service as district high- 
way engineer. This office supervises the 
construction and maintenance of roads and 
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bridges on Indian Reservations in the profess 
of Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, and. MAM itv 
rado. ar on hi 

W F. Tusrrie, Jr, following his re of the S 
from the Navy Civil Engineer Corps, ha nt 
ee yoy a Warren and Vea +. eons 

aag, Inc., consultin inee we ff 
tur, Il ee le 

Georce L. FREEMAN, New . Tan’ 
consultant, received the nell the . : 
doctor of engineering from the Univers ome - 
of Maine at this year’s commencement = - = 
ercises. Mr. Freeman is a member of the =" 
firm of Moran, Proctor, Freeman ond — 
Mueser. a 

SrmMon PERLITER and Arruur R Sorinc 
have established a consulting engineerin 
practice in Los Angeles, Calif Peisients = 
both were in the U.S. Engineer Office at WILLL 
Honolulu, Hawaii. land, Ol 

_ Henry A. Ross has resigned as city a. Se 
gineer of Redding, Calif., to accept the po. MAN O°" 
sition of assistant city engineer of F] Centro During | 
Calif. He will be succeeded by Witiay gee 
W. Green. land, anc 

Hans KRAMER has become connected with a ne 
the St. Louis, Mo., consulting firm of “ wd zs 
Sverdrup and Parcel, specializing in hy saneag © 
draulic structures and navigation and flood “ - | 
control projects. He will be in the Sas r 
Francisco office of the organization. Gen hangs 
eral Kramer was recently discharged from —* 
the Army Corps of Engineers, with the rank Ape 
of brigadier general. wer = 

Joun T. Tucker has severed his coune- MN... 
tion as secretary and chief engineer of the ca: ra 7 
North Dakota State Water Commission at aieiied 
Bismarck and is now civilian superintendent lanes 
of the Naval proving grounds at Fort vera 
Hueneme, Calif. During the war, Mr Daring hi 
tucker served as a lieutenant in the Navy omen ots 
Civil Engineer Corps. He will be succeeded Soe. Salk 
at Bismarck by Joun J. WALSH, who was From 1% 
acting secretary and chief engineer while 1945 Mr. 
Mr. Tucker was in the Navy. sulting pr 

Writuram W. WANAMAKER, colonel, Army sultant to 
Corps of Engineers, was recently appointed Cacncs 
district engineer at the newly established ulting hy 
U.S. Engineer Office at Garrison, N. Dak Sed in 0 

E. LELAND DURKEE was a recent recipient Mr. Danfe 
of the honorary degree of doctor of engineer a consultit 
ing from Worcester Polytechnic Institute specializin 
Mr. Durkee is engineer-in-charge of bridge and wate 
erection for the McClintic-Marshall Com- consultant 
pany. iennessee 

WILLIAM MartTIN Jounson, following ‘us electric in 
release from the Army Sanitary Corps, i Electric Be 
which he served as a lieutenant colonel, has his care 
returned to the consulting firm of Wiley and Maine 





Wilson, with offices at Lynchburg and Rich- ng th 
mond, Va. h the ¢ 
TrRuMAN B. Scuuup has resigned as “'¥ major in { 
engineer of Kansas City, Kans, and estal- ¢ 1919 
lished a civil engineering practice in Kansas STEPHEN 
City. cer of Ph 
W. D. Faucetrte, executive represents here on ] 
tive of the Seaboard Air Line Railway, Mr. Harri 
been appointed chairman of the Committ: Canal Cor 
of Research and Planning. Mr. Faucet! Reading 
will continue to handle the matters 10" Rapid Tra 
under his jurisdiction, and Norfolk ™ 1932 he w 
continue to be his headquarters delphia De 
Cuares B. Bree is retiring as head: from 1933 
the department of civil and sanitary °© te Delaw: 
neering at Massachusetts Institute of Te \amden, d 
Practice in 


nology after almost fifty years of servic 
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© Breed, who joined the M.LT. 
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»mpleted a term as Director 
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vuitam J. Carter (M. ’04) of Cleve- 
Ohio, died there on Aug 5, 1946. 
\r Carter, who was 76, was city engineer of 
eland in the early part of the century. 
ring his tenure of office he helped plan 
wsiness and industrial sections of Cleve- 
and, and supervised construction of many 
‘ the city’s bridges and public buildings. 
After leaving his post with the city, Mr. 
Carter organized the Carter-Richards Com- 
of which he was president for many 
vears. He retired about two years ago. 
WoitamM GEORGE CLARK (Jun. '88) con- 
sul engineer of Toledo, Ohio, died on 
luly 11, 1946, at the age of 88. Mr. 
Clark had the distinction of being the So- 
iety's oldest Junior, having joined the So- 
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IS Conner iety in that grade in 1888—before ulti- 
er of the mate transfer to a higher grade became 
nission at mpulsory. He first went to Toledo as 
intendent assistant engineer in the office of the city 
at Port engineer, and in 1895 became city engineer. 
war, Mr During his incumbency he supervised con- 
the Navy struction of several city bridges and of the 
succeeded new Lake Erie Water Works Project. 
who was From 1900 until his retirement in March 
eer while 1945 Mr. Clark maintained a private con- 
sulting practice in Toledo, serving as con- 

nel, Army sultant to the city for much of this period. 
appointed Georck CLapp DaNrortH (M. '20) con- 
stablished ting hydraulic engineer of Augusta, Me., 
1, N.Dak {in a hospital there on June 30, 1946. 
t recipient Mr. Danforth, who was 64, had maintained 
F engineer a consulting practice in Augusta since 1925, 
Institute specializing in hydroelectric developments 
of bridge and water supply. His commissions as 
hall Com- consultant included power studies for the 
Tennessee River development and hydro- 
lowing hus electric investigations in Brazil for the 
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Electric Bond and Share Company. Earlier 
i his career he had been chief engineer of 
¢ Maine Water Power Commission, and 





and Ruch- luring the first World War served overseas 
with the 6U2d Engineers. He had been a 
ed as city major in the Corps of Engineers Reserve 
tah ] 10 
and esta- ot 


in Kansas STEPHEN Harris (M. ’02) retired engi- 


‘ot Philadelphia, Pa., died at his home 
“ere On June 24, 1946, at the age of 81. 
Mr Harris had been with the Nicaragua 
‘anal Commission, the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad, and the Philadelphia 
“apid Transit Company. From 1913 to 
~« he was design engineer for the Phila- 
— Department of City Transit, and 
“om 1933 to 1936 engineer of design for 
~~. Delaware River Joint Commission at 
~anden, NJ. He then had a consulting 
wsctee in Philadelphia until he retired. 
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Georce Beckiey Hutt (M. ‘11) of 
Altadena, Calif., died in Mobile, Ala., on 
March 24, 1946. Mr. Hull, who was 70, 
spent much of his engineering career in 
Canada. He was with the Alberta Rail- 
way and Coal Company for five years and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway for a similar 
period and, beginning in 1910, was for many 
years in the Department of Public Works of 
Canada—chiefly as district engineer at 
Prince Rupert, B.C. In 1929 he became 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Sinaloa Land Company in Sinaloa, Mex., 
and later was in the Los Angeles office df 
the organization. 

CHARLES Scott LANpERS (M. '27) con- 
sulting engineer of New York City, died at 
his home there on July 27, 1946, at the age of 
66. An expert on the construction of 
foundations, Mr. Landers had been a con- 
sultant to the Pennsylvania Railroad on its 
tunnels under the Hudson River, and had 
worked with the Foundation Company, of 
New York, on foundation problems of the 
Trinity and Municipal Buildings. From 
1912 on he had his own consulting practice, 
and in that capacity was engaged on the 
construction of the Equitable Building, 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Building, the Woolworth Building, and 
other important New York structures. 
Mr. Landers was also designer and builder 
of the tennis stadium at Forest Hills. 


GerorGE ALLEN LEE (M. ’13) consulting 
engineer of Auckland, New Zealand, died 
in July 1945, at the age of 64, according to 
word just received at Society Headquarters. 
Born and educated in New Zealand, Mr. 
Lee spent his engineering career there. 
He was principal assistant engineer for the 
Otago Harbor Board and Dock Trust from 
1906 to 1911, and chief engineer for the 
Bluff Hacbor Board from the latter year to 
1919. He then established a consulting 
practice in New Plymouth, moving later to 
Auckland. 


WitiraM IRA Lee (M. '23) retired engi- 
neer of Emporia, Va., died in a veterans’ 
hospital in Richmond, Va., on July 5, 1946. 
He was 73. Early in his career Mr. Lee 
was engaged in railroad construction, and 
was with the Virginia State Highway Com- 
mission, successively as resident engineer 
and division engineer. During the first 
World War he was a major in the A.E.F. 
and, following his return from overseas in 
1919, resumed his connection with the 
Virginia State Highway Commission. Later 
Mr. Lee was county engineer for Charles 
City County, Virginia, and for several 
years was in private practice. From 1928 
until his recent retirement he was with the 
Public Roads Administration—first on the 
construction of the Mt. Vernon Memorial 
Highway between Washington and Mt. 
Vernon and, from 1932 on, at Gatlinburg, 
Tenn. He was a colonel in the Engineers 
Reserve. 

THOMAS JOHN Morrison (M. '09) former 
public works commissioner of Rochester, 
N.Y., died in a hospital in that city on July 
30, 1946, at the age of 66. From 1896 to 
1910 Mr. Morrison was resident engineer 
for the state in charge of the Monroe County 
section of the Barge Canal. He resigned 
in the latter year to open his own consulting 
offices. He was public works commissioner 
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from 1935 to 1938, and in 1939 served as 
state engineer for the WPA. During his 
tenure as commissioner the city engaged in a 
multi-million-dollar building program. 


CHARLES Epwarp Parry (M. '24) chief 
engineer for the Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission, Harrisburg, Pa., died there on 
July 7, 1946. He was 69. Mr. Parry was 
born and educated in England, coming to 
this country in 1906 as assistant chief 
draftsman for the Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Sault Ste. Marie Railway. During the first 
World War he was a captain in the Royal 
Engineers in service in France, and later was 
assistant city engineer of Allentown, Pa., 
and chief construction engineer for the 
Municipal Disposal Company of Phila- 
delphia. He had been with the Public 
Utility Commission since 1939 except for a 
period of service in the technical division 
of the Philadelphia Navy Yard during the 
recent war. 


James Epwarp Pirie (M. '22) district 
engineer for the Texas State Highway De- 
partment at Paris, Tex., died in July 1946. 
Mr. Pirie, who was 65, had been with the 
Texas State Highway Department since 
1919, and was one of a group of veteran 
employees who recently received certifi- 
cates of honor from the department for 
twenty-five years of meritorious service. 
Earlier in his career he had been with the 
Southern Pacific Railroad and assistant 
city engineer of Houston, Tex. Long ac- 
tive in the Texas Section, Mr. Pirie served 
as president in 1930. 


JaMEs OscaR Potter (Assoc. M. °44) 
city engineer of Quincy, IIl., died in the La 
Salle Hotel fire in Chicago on June 5, 1946, 
a few days before his 3lst birthday. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from the University 
of Illinois in 1938, Mr. Potter became field 
and office engineer for the Adams County, 
Illinois Highway Department. He held 
that position until 1941, when he became 
connected with the city of Quincy—first 
as assistant city engineer and, since Decem- 
ber 1942, as city engineer. 


PHILIP WALLIS Price (M. ’27) of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., died in a hospital there recently, 
at the age of 65. Mr. Price was employed 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Gulf 
Oil Corporation prior to becoming assist- 
ant engineer in the Allegheny County De- 
partment of Works in 1914. He held the 
latter position until 1941 when he retired. 
Mr. Price served with the 107th Field Artil- 
lery in the first World War, and had a 
captain’s commission in the Reserve Corps. 
He was active in the Pittsburgh Section and 
had served it as vice-president. 


CHARLES Morrison Scupper (Assoc. 
M. '22) assistant engineer for the A. O. 
Smith Corporation, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
died on July 12, 1946. Mr. Scudder, who 
was 56, was for some years in the hydraulic 
turbine department of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 
More recently he was vice-president and 
treasurer of the Gilson Bolens Manufactur- 
ing Company, Port Washington, Wis., 
and in 1940 he became connected with the 
A. O. Smith Corporation. During the 
first World War he served in the 107th 
Engineers, having the rank of captain. 
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VALERIANO Secura (M. '27) of Manila, 
P.I., was killed in the battle for the defense 
of Bataan on February 20, 1942, it is re- 
ported tothe Society. Mr. Segura, who was 
51, was with the Philippine Bureau of 
Public Works from 1912 to 1928, finally 
in the position of division engineer in charge 
of construction work. He then estab- 
lished an engineering and contracting prac- 
tice in Cebu and, at the time of his death, 
was serving as a captain in the U.S. Armed 
Forces in the Far East. 


CHarRLes STEPHEN SHAUGHNESSY (M. 
'23) chief examiner of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Civil Service Commission, died in a 
hospital in Asheville, N.C., on July 14, 1946. 
His age was 69. Mr. Shaughnessy had been 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad; engineer 
on improvement for the city of Boston; 
and engineering examiner for the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission in New York. 
From 1920 on he was chief examiner for the 
Philadelphia Civil Service Commission, 
from which he had recently been on leave of 
absence for his health. In 1936 Mr. 
Shaughnessy was honored by the American 
Society of Municipal Engineers with a gold 
medal “‘for long and meritorious service in 
city government.”” He had been active in 
the Philadelphia Section, of which he was a 
former president. At the time of his 
death Mr. Shaughnessy was a member of 
the Society’s Committee on Salaries. 


Norton Qutncy Stoan (M. '26) vice- 
president and secretary of Hillsmith and 
Company, of Dayton, Ohio, died in that 
city on July 24, 1946. Mr. Sloan, who was 
61, had been with Hillside and Company 
since 1911—at first in the New York office 
of the company. During his long connec- 
tion with the organization, he supervised the 
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design and construction of many buildings 
and industrial plants throughout Ohio. 
He was also associated with Frank Hill- 
smith, Inc., a New York corporation; the 
43d Street Warehouse Company, of Pitts- 
burgh; and the Dayton Hydraulic Co. 


Frep WALTER Streret (Assoc. M. '24) 
president of the Stiefel Construction Cor- 
poration, New York, died in a hospital in 
Liberty, N.Y., on July 25, 1946, as a result 
of injuries suffered in an automobile ac- 
cident a few hours earlier. He was 52. 
For the past twenty-five years Mr. Stiefel 
had been engaged in managing large heavy- 
construction projects—for most of this 
period as chief engineer for Samuel R. 
Rosoff, New York contractor. He formed 
his own construction company in 1943. 
The work on which he had been engaged 
included nine subway contracts, the Man- 
hattan Intercepting Sewers, fifteen miles of 
the New York City Delaware Aqueduct, 
the Manhattan Plaza of the Midtown 
Tunnel, and the Third Gatun Locks of the 
Panama Canal. Mr. Stiefel had contri- 
buted articles to Crvit ENGINEERING, and 
in 1944 won the Construction Engineering 
Prize for his article, ‘Inclined Mine Shaft 
Sunk in the Adirondacks,” which described 
the work of his company in opening the 
Fisher Hill Mine. 


StarR Truscott (M. '19) chief of the 
hydrodynamics division at the Langley 
Memorial Aeronautical Laboratory, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, Langley Field, Va., died suddenly in 
his home at Fox Hill, Va., on July 16, 1946. 
Mr. Truscott, who was 60, had served as 
designer on the Panama Canal lock cais- 
sons, as assistant engineer for the Panama 
Railroad, and with the Navy Bureau of 
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ADDITIONS TO MEMBERSHIP 

AnperRson, Joun Artuur (Jun. "46), 3745 Cali 
fornia Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 

Battam, Horace Vicror (M. °46), Sec’y, Kramp 
Constr. Co., Gen. Cont., 2775 South 27th St. 
(Res., 1616 East Menlo Bivd.), Milwaukee 11, 

is. 

Berry, Wiewram Lirret (Assoc. M. °46), Asst. 
Hydr. Engr., State Div. of Water Resources, 

33 State Bidg., Los Angeles (Res., 211 Twelfth 
St., Huntington Beach), Calif. 

Cuampton, Cirarence Joun, Jr. (Jun. 46), 
Engr., Bridge Section, State ighway 
La Pine, Ala. 

Cor, Jack Jacont (Jun. '46), P.O. Box 632, Yuba 
City, Calif, 

Coie, Marvin Lynn (Jun. °46), Ensign, U.S.N., 
U.S.S. Midway CVB-41, Care, Fleet Post Office, 
New York, N.Y. 

Cottier, Wricnt (Assoc. M. °46), Gen. Cons., 
Box 209, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Costet.o, Josern Vincent (Jun. '46), 150 Web- 
ster Ave., Brooklyn 30, N.Y. 

Cutan, Joun Rosert (Jun. '46), Draftsman, 
Office, Chf. of Enyrs., War Dept., Washington, 
D.C. (Res., 100 Dewey Ave., Buffalo 14, N.Y.) 

Dern, Hereert (Jun. '46), Electronic Technician’s 
Mate, 290 West 25th St., Bayonne, N.J. 

Dickey, Joe Ben, Jr. (Jun. '46), 5828 Oak St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


unior 
ept., 


Dott, Warwick Lewrts (Assoc. M. °46), Hydr. 
Engr., P-2, U.S. Dept. of Interior, U.S. Geo- 
— Survey Water Resources, Box 138, Rolla, 

oO, 

Fiercuer, Norman Caries (Assoc. M. °46), 
Chf. Engr., Structural Dept., Wire Industries 
Steel Products Co., Herschell Rd. (Res., 44 
Northway ), Durban, Natal, South Africa. 

Gensert, Ricuarp Micwaet (Jun. °45), 1243 
Warren Road, Lakewood, Ohio. 

Gerke, Ricuarp Cart (Jun. '46), 602 Mariposa 
Ave., Sierra Madre, Calif. 

Graves, Leroy Donato (Assoc. M. °46), Engr. 
(Soil Mechanics) P-4, U.S. Army ae. Ohio 
River Div. Labvuratories, Mariemont, Ohio. 

Hart, Metvin Lee (Assoc. M. *46), Chf. Engr., 
Pate Eng. Co., Cons. Engrs., 301-306 Richard 
Bidg. (Res., 1220 South Quebec Ave.), Tulsa, 

kla. 

Hertzier, Russert. Cirarence, Jr. (Assoc. M. 
'46), Engr., C. W. Good, Inc., 726 Columbia 
Ave., Lancaster (Res., Care Rhodes Coffee Shop, 
Scot Run), Pa. 

Hewes, Joun Atpen (Assoc. M. '46), Civ. Engr., 
U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, Antioch, Calif. 


Hoak, Frank Wiittam (Jun. '46), Ensign, U.S.N. 
R.; 146 Sixty-first St., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Hu, Fu Liano (Assoc. M. °46), Senior Engr., 
National Resources Comm. of China, Room 
515, 111 Broadway, New York, N.Y. (Res., 
1605 Highland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn.) 
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Aeronautics on the design of |j 
ighter- : 

craft. He had been with the Nation 
visory Committee for Aeronautics ~ 
1926 and chief of the hydrodynamics git 
sion since 1929. In the latter Position, jy 
pioneered in innovations in towing tank 
design, and was responsible for de 
ment of modern facilities for Study of the 
hydrodynamics of flying boats. 

Georce ELuor Verran. 
Santa Barbara, Calif., died on 
1946, at the age of 80. From oe - 
Mr. Verrill was with the US. 
Department on river and h 
After wartime service as a oe 


later served as resident engineer in char 

of the construction of breakwaters : 
Hawaii. He also supervised the constr. 
tion of hydroelectric developments jn Pery 
for the Foundation Company of New Vork 
and from 1926 to 1930 was resident engi- 
neer for"Francis B. Smith in charge of the 
construction of dock and harbor installs. 
tions at Monterey and Santa Barbara 
From the latter year until his retirement 
in 1943 Mr. Verrill maintained a Consulting 
practice in Santa Barbara. 


Witttram Hook Woopsvury (M. ‘13 
of Kansas City, Mo., died in his hom 
there on July 5, 1946. Mr. Woodbury. 
who was 69, had spent his career in railroad 
work. He had been with the Kansas City 
Southern Railway; the Gulf, Colorado and 
Santa Fe Railroad; and the Northern Ps. 
cific and the Canadian Pacific. From 191f 
until 1942 he was with the Duluth and Iron 
Range Railroad Company and the Duluth 
Missabe and Northern Railway Company— 
first as valuation engineer, and later a 
engineer of maintenance at Duluth. 
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InMAN, Joserpm Cooper (Jun. "46), Asst. Supt 
(Field), Nimmons, & Wright, 333 North 
Michigan, Chicago, Ill. (Res., 2326 Nort 
Talbot Ave., Indianapolis, Ind.) 


Jonnson, Joserm Tomas (Jun. '46), 1552 South 
78th St., West Allis, Wis. 


Justus, James STANLEY (Jun. '46), 1010 South 8th, 
Apt. K, Tacoma, Wash. 


Krasnicx, Max Aaron (Assoc. M. ‘46), Cost 
Engr., Socony Vacuum Oil Co. of Venerucis, 
Apartado 246, Caracas, Venezuela. 


Kuprorr, Marvin James (Jun. '46), 
Designer, The Ballinger Co., 105 South | 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Kyte, Frank Kennets (Jun. 46), Civ Bog. 
(Junior), Burns & McDonnell Eng. Co, 2°” 

est Linwood (Res., 4201 Locust), Kansas \"? 
4, Mo. 

Linpsay, Norman Larson (Jun. ‘46), 605 West 
14lst St., New York 31, N.Y. 

Loox, Rosert Gienn (Jun. ‘46), 615 Clarksoa 
St., Denver 3, Colo. a 
LoveRING, WENTWORTH REYNOLD (Assoc. ty 
Associate Physical Lana | Engr., State D! 
Highways, Serra ay, Sacramento 
Calif. 


ar 
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Structural 
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1s) 
Lucas, Groros Micnagt Conan (Assoc. M a) 
Project Supt., J. A. Jones Const. Co., Wil 


and Third St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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jor in the ~ eth Grand Ave., Sherman, Tex. 
eturned to cecaw, Josern Eowarp (Jun. '46), Ensign, (August 9, 1945 20,971) 
he : USNR, Asst. Public Works Officer, Camp 
which Ye = 
In Charge . "7 eeest Curtstian (Jun, '46), Draftsman, 
Waters ip Dept.. Illinois Central R.R., Central 
“thy Sea (Res., 225 North Austin Blvd.), Chicago 44, Scunerper, WarrREN ARTHUR (Assoc. M. ‘46), 
> COnstruc. - Waste saa te + by’ of Los Angeles, 
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(M - : ; , 

; 13 e (Asse, 2, °46). Acct. Bear. Engr., Empresa de Energia Electric of Medellin 
his home . be ety Comm. of Victoria. a8 Wiican (Res., Apartado 3.3.6), Medellin, Colombia, S.A. 
V oodbury St (Res, 4 Thornton Ave., Surrey Hills E 10), Vowrn«xet, Epwarp Avuoust ( jun. 46), Design- 
: Fe Melbourne, Australia Draftsman, M. W. Kellogg , 225 Broadway, 
in railroad parax, Cosan AcserTo (Jum. °46), Soils Buer., New York (Res., 113 Ninth ‘St., New Dorp, 
ansas City Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hogan & Macdonald, Staten Island), N.Y. 
lorado and Edificio Suarez Costa-6° Piso, Calle 13, No. Warner, RICHARD CALVIN Gua. 46), 130 West- 
thern Pa 7-60, Bogota, Colombia, S.A. mont Drive, Alhambra, Calif. 

a Pa xeTT, Jesse \ ) ° i 

From 1916 ms hee. Ro oe a on Weaver, RANDALL Breon (Assoc. M. '46), Chf., 


Design Branch, Engr. Div., h Engr. Office, 


h and Irony Puce, Norwaw Joun (M. ‘46), Water Engr. and P.O. Box 2240, Honolulu, T. 
Las Mer. Coventry Corp. Water Dept., Council 
he Duluth House (Res., Brendon, Beechwood Ave.), Coven- Wetcn, Marion Cartyuie (Jun. '46), Junior Engr. 


(Structural), Louisville Builders Supply Co., 


ompany— try, England t : bu 
1 tater as Rewkka, Ervo ArtHur (Jun. 46), Chf. Engr., 1032 South 8th St., Louisville, Ky. 
h Post Engineers, Fort Richardson (Res., Box 1164, = Womack, Joun Epwin (Assoc. M. '46), Estimating 
: Anchorage), Alaska and Designing Engr., Nashville Bridge Co., 
Rosson, Racpu Evocene (Jun. '45), Ensign, CEC, P.O. Box 70, Bessemer (Res., 1716 Fourth Court 
USNR, R.R. 2, Arthur, Il. West, Birmingham 8), Ala. 
Ross, Jauas Kyox, Jr. (Jun, '46), 20 Wynden Wono, Hsu-Sun (Assoc, M. '46), Associate Engr., 
Urive ite 12, Box 194, Houston, Tex. Cluna Bridge ©o., 2 Chung San Rd., Chungking 
yerRALD (M. ‘46), Design Consultant, (Res., Care, Mr. H. Wellington Wong, The Conti- 
Braun & Co., 1000 South Fremont, Al- nental Bank, 1020 Chung Shan Rd., Hankow), 


China 





“Gidea of Address 
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Please fill in and mail this form whenever you change your address 
Asst. Supt 
26 Nor Secretary, ASCE, 33 W 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Please change my address to the following: 


1552 South 
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Your 

46), Cost Le 

Venezuela 
Riem WN 
rirm Name 


Structural 
South 12th Street Address 


2 : .P.O. Zone No. State. 
Cansas City 
605 West 
State 
5 
SE. 6c cha eae 
oc. M. 46), , 
ue Die C “auing and Publications to ((] Home [J Business 
a“ ‘earbook to include: 
>, Wilam ale ° ‘ | 
ly |) Business only ([ Home and Business ‘ | 
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MEMBERSHIP TRANSFERS 


Asusripcse, Wurrney (Jun. "26; Assoc. M. ‘38; 
M. *46), Engr., Bidg. Eng. Div., United Engrs. x 
Constructors, Inc., 1401 Arch St. (Res., 10 Bast 
Abington Ave.), Philadelphia 18, Pa. 

Ayre, Rosert Stevenson (Jun. "36; Assoc. M. 
46), Research Engr., Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 
Chicago, Ill, (Res., 251 Webb St., Hammond, 
nd.) 

Baciey, Harry Howse (Jun. "27; Assoc. M. ‘38; 
M. '46), Comdr., CEC, USNR; 3205 Columbia 
Pike, Arlington, Va. 

Breirron, Wiit1aM Roturock (Assoc. M. ‘26; M. 
"46), Asst. Engr. of Bridge Constr., State High- 
way Comm., State House Annex, Indianapolis 
(Res., 29 West Main St., Knightstown), Ind. 

Cuttmer, Rosert Epwarp (Jun. ‘42; Assoc. M. 
*46), (La Mesa Eng. Service), 4730 Palm Ave., 
La Mesa, Calif. 

Davipson, Wriit1am Epwarp (Jun. "36; Assoc. M. 
*46), Comdr., CEC, U.S. Navy, Bureau of Ord- 
mance, Room 224, Navy Dept. (Res., 3800 
Porter St., N.W.), Washington 16, D.C. 

Evans, Wirttam Spearine (Jun. '42; Assoc. M. 
"46), Archt. and Engr., 617 Ardis Bidg., Shreve- 
port, La 

Freas, ALAN D'Yarmett (Jun. '39; Assoc. M. 
"46), Engr., U.S. Forest Products Laboratory 
(Res., 2618 Park Pl.), Madison 5, Wis. 

Geenarp, Joun Cuaries (Jun. "22; Assoc. M. 
30; M. *46), Capt., CEC, U.S. Navy, Asst 
Director, Planning and Design Dept. and Design 
Mgr., Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Dept., 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Givccnreist, Frank (Jun. ‘44; Assoc. M. '46), 
Supervisor, Buildings and Grounds Unit, Constr. 
Div., Veterans Administration, Santa Fe Bldg. 
(Res., 1406 Young St.), Dallas 1, Tex. 

Graves, Cnuar_es Leonipas (Jun. "38; Assoc. M. 
46). Asst. Supt., J. Ray McDermott & Co., Inc., 
Box 383, Harvey, La. 

Jounson, Ceci. WiittaM (Jun. "33; Assoc. M. ‘40; 
M. '46), Senior Civ. Engr., Public Works Dept., 
Puget Sound Naval Shipyard (Res., 163-M Rus- 
sell Road), Bremerton, Wash. 

McGvavurtun, STANLEY ALLAN (Jun. ‘40; Assoc. 
M. '46), Structural Engr., The Austin Co., 877 
Dexter Horton Bldg., Seattle (Res., Route 1, 
Box 168, Mercer Island), Wash. 

Orrin, Rosert Cariton (Jun. ‘41; Assoc. M. 
"46), Tech. Engr., Carbon & Carbide Chemical 
Corp. (Res., 1013 East Broadway), Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 

Orton, Donatp Wuitney (Jun. "40; Assoc. M. 
*46), Structural Engr., The Austin Co., 16112 
Euclid Ave. (Res. 23241 Lake Shore Bivd.), 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 

Panuzio, Frank Louts (Jun. "31; Assoc. M, "40; 

*46), Prin. Civ. Engr , New York Dist. War 
Dept., U.S. Engr. Office, 120 Wall St., New York. 
(Res., 1385 Capitol Ave., Bridgeport 4, Conn.) 

Ripprck, THomas Moore (Jun. "32; Assoc. M. 
"40; M. °46), Cons. Engr. and Chemist, 369 East 
149th St., New York 55, N.Y 

STaNLey, ARTHUR EMMONS (Acsee. M. °41; M, 
*46)(Stanley Eng. Co.), Hershey Bidg., Musca- 
tine, Iowa. 

Stiemke, Ropert Epwarp (Jun. ‘42; Assoc. M. 
'46), Associate Prof. of San. Eng., North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N.C. 

VREELAND, Ropert Paut, Jr. (Jun. "32; Assoc. 
M. '46), Instr., Yale Univ. (Res., 387 Howard 
Ave.), New Haven, Conn. 

Wacner, Francis Vincent (Jun. '38; Assoc. M. 
'46), Structures Engr., North Am. Aviation, 
Inc., Municipal Airport, Los Angeles (Res., 937 
South Larch St., Apt. G., Inglewood), Calif. 

Wetts, Josern Van Brunt (Jun. '30; Assoc. M. 
‘38; M. ‘'46), Dist. Engr., Water Resources 
Branch, U.S. Geological Survey, 531 Federal 
Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 

Werner, Max Avrrep, Jr. (Jun. "36; Assoc. M. 
'46), Div. Maintenance Supt., E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Belle (Res., 1142 Hickory 
Rd., Charleston), W.Va. 


REINSTATEMENTS 

CLare Jimenez, Manuet Emiio, Jun., reinstated 
July 26, 1946. 

Crark, CHaries Samuet, M., reinstated July 24, 
1946. 

Fotey, Wir.1am Epwarp, Assoc. M., reinstated 
July 15, 1946. 

Houtman, Gustave Desire, Assoc. M., reinstated 
July 16, 1946. 

Howarp, Henry Georce, Assoc. M., reinstated 
July 15, 1946. 

Huwnnicutt, James Maprson, Assoc. M., reinstated 
July 8, 1946. 

Lixins, Roy Dovecras, Assoc. M., reinstated July 
25, 1946. 

LowpeEN, Spencer W., Assoc. M., reinstated July 
10, 1946 

MesSNER, Epwarp Grant, Assoc. M., reinstated 
July 13, 1946 
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Sawyer, Percy, M. reinstated July 15, 1946 


Summers, Wayne, Assoc. M., reinstated 


1946 


July 10 


Trivery, Ito Attery, Assoc. M 


10, 1946 


reinstated June 


Vinton Samuet Srencer, Jr 
July 16, 1946 


Assoc. M., reinstated 


Civit ENnGineEERING for September 


Watker, Roserr Yue, 
July 10, 1946 
West,-RAnpoten Coorer, Assoc. M., reinstated 


Assoc. M., reinstated 


July 10, 1946 
RESIGNATIONS 
Brautz, Joun Frepericx, Jun., resigned July 5, 
1946 
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Applications for Admission or Transfer 
Condensed Records to Facilitate Comment from Members to Board of Direction 


SePpreMBeR I, 1946 








The Constitution provides that the Board of Direction shall elect or 
reject all applicants for admission or for transfer. 
determine justly the eligibility of each candidate, the Board must 


depend the 


membership for information. 


largely upon 
Every Member is urged, 


therefore, to scan carefully 


. Grape GENERAL REQUIREMENT AGE ACTIVE 
the list of candidates pub- PRACTICE 
lished each month in Civit Member Qualified to design as well as to di- 35 years 12 years * 
ENGINEERING and lo furnish rect important work 
the Board with data which Associate Qualified to direct work 27 years 8 years 

a Member 
may aid in determining the . ; 
: Junior Qualified for subprofessional work 20 years 4 years 
eligibility of any applicant. Qualified by scientific acquirements 
Vt is especially urged that Affiliate or practical experience to co- 235 years 12 years 


a definite recommendation as 
lo the proper 


gwen in each case, inasmuch 


grading be 


charge 


as the grading must be based 


APPLYING FOR MEMBER 


BatLey, Wia.1tams Duntavy, Wappingers Falls, 
N.Y (Age 45) (RCA 8.6 RCM 6.4) Oct. 1945 
to date Superv. Engr., Elwyn E. Seelye & Co., 
New York City; previously Lt. Comdr., U.S 
Naval Constr Bas Civ. Engr., Tuttle, Seelye, 
Place & Raymond 

Bastesen, Orvar, Chicago, Il (Age 54) (RCA 
5.3 RCM 10.1) March 1941 to date as Asst 
Subway Designer, Dept. of Subways and Super 
highways, Chicago, Ill 

Bauxniont, Wi_rrep (Assoc. M.) Pittsburgh, Pa 
(Age 35) (RCA 5.0 RCM 11.2) Oct. 1932 to date 


with U.S. Ener. Office, from Dec. 1942 to Jan 
1946, successively, Lieut., Capt., and Major; 
at present, Engr., being Deputy Chf. Constr 
Div 

Brauner, Leon Cuaraces, Atlanta, Ga (Age 52) 


(RCA 3.0 RCM 8.0) 1942 to date Engr. in charge, 
CAA 2d Region; Chf. of Party, Washington 
State Highway Dept 

Breumer, Mriton (Assoc. M.) New York City 
(Age 44) (RCA 3.2 RCM 17.4) Feb. 1940 to May 
1942, June to July 1943 and Dec. 1944 to date 
Prin. Design Engr. with O. H. Ammann, Cons 
Engr., New York City; in the interim, Struc 
tural Engr., Knappan Eng. Co., New York City; 
Prin. Design Engr. for Ralph Smillie Cons. Engr., 
New York City 

Buse, Grant Epwarp (Assoc. M.), Martinsville 
Md. (Age 41) (RCA 8.8 RCM 10.1) Jan. 1932 
to date with E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Inc., since Nov. 1944 as Field Project Engr 

Carison, Et.mer Huco, Marblehead, Mass 
(Age 54) (RCA 10.2 RCM 16.0) Oct. 1940 to 
date, Structural Engr Jackson & Moreland, 
Boston, Mass 


Curcotre, Wrttam Leonarp (Assoc. M.), Balti 
more, Md. (Age 40) (RCA 26 RCM 14.6) 
Oct. 1942 to date with CEC, USNR as Lt. (j.g.), 
Lt., and Commdr. (CEC), Civil Works Engr., 
N.Y. Civil Works Dist.; previously with Balti 
more Comm. on Civilian Defense 

Corrapt, Perer (Assoc. M.), Scarsdale, N.Y. 
(Age 35) (RCA 4.2 RCM 6.6) Jan. 1941 to date 
with CEC, USNR, at present as Public Works 
Officer and Officer-in-Charge of Construction, 
U.S. Naval Station, Lakehurst, NJ 

Crawrorp, Roscosr Camrsett, Washington, D.C 
(Age 58) (RCA 3.6 RCM 24.7) Sept. 1912 to 
date with U.S. Army; since Jan. 1946 as Asst 
Chf., Office of Chf. of Engrs., Washington D.C 


Mosamep Faumy, Jaffa, Palestine 
RCA 4.8 RCM 7.2) Dec. 1934 to date 


DaBBAGK, 
(Age 35) 


* In the following list RCA (responsible charge 
years of responsible charge of work as principal or subordinate, and RCM (responsible 
Member standard) denotes years of responsible charge of IMPORTANT work, 
i.e., work of considerable magnitude or considerable complexity. The time statements 
shown are as presented by the applicant 


In order to 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION - 


LENGTH OF 


operate with engineers 


with Jaffa Municipal Corperation, Palestine 
since Sept. 1941 as City Engr 

Dearvorrr, Hexrpert Hapiey (Assoc. M.), Al 
bany, Calif. (Age 38) (RCA 6.0 RCM 5.6) 
Dec. 4936 to date Jun., Asst., and Associate 
Engr. with California Div. of Highways 

DE LA Torre, Marto (Assoc. M.), Bolivia, S.A. 
(Age 37) (RCA 6.5 RCM 6.6) July 1945 to date 
Chf, Engr., Cia McGraw-Warren, S.A.; pre- 
viously with Ministry of Public Works, Ecuado- 
rian Govt., Quito, Ecudor; various positions with 
_ American Airways in Brazil and Miami, 
"ia 

Dittarp, Jenu Jackson, Galveston, Tex. (Age 
43) (RCA 2.7 RCM 8.0) Jan. 1931 to date with 
U.S. Engr. Office, since arch 1944 as Senior 
4 , being Asst. Chf. of Design Sec., Galveston, 

ex 

FiscuMan, Leon Henry, Lewiston, Me. (Age 38) 
(RCA 4.8 RCM 8.3) Sept. 1943 to date Lt. 
Comdr., CEC, USNR, being Asst. Public Works 
Officer, Philadelphia Naval Shipyard; previously 
Associate Civ. Engr. Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
U.S. Navy 

Foster, Georce M., East Lansing, Mich. (Age 
46) (RCA 12.9 RCM 9.5) Jume 1922 to July 
1935 and Sept. 1945 to date with Michigan High 


way Dept., at present as Bridge Engr; in the 
interim Cons. Engr. (private practice) 
FREUDENTHAL, ALFRED (Assoc. M.), Tel Aviv; 


Palestine. (Age 40) (RCA 5.6 RCM 8.6) April 
1946 to date Cons. Engr. for Marine Trust Ltd., 
Tel Aviv Municipality, Contractors and Archi 
tects; previously Asst. Res. Engr. and Res. 
Engr., Tel Aviv Port, Marine Trust Ltd. 
Ganono, Cart Frevp, Seattle, Wash. (Age 59) 
(RCA 10.7 RCM 9.2) July 1939 to date Senior 
Lighthouse Engr., U.S. Coast Guard, being Lt 


Comdr., Comdr., and Capt 
Gautier, Evcento Bentrez, Santurce, Puerto 
Rico. (Age 43) (RCA 6.5 RCM 10.5) 1945 to 


date Asst. Engr., Production and Distribution 
Dept., Aqueduct & Sewer Service of Puerto Rico; 
previously Gen. Supt. for construction of Cidra 


Dam; Gen. Supt., for H. I. Hettinger & Co. 
Grertn, Harotp Wenpect (Assec. M.) Trenton, 
N.J. (Age 55) (RCA 8.3 RCM 21.0) 1925 to 


date with State Highway System as Field Engr 
(7 years) and since 1933 Engr. 


Greenawact, WriitamM Porter (Assoc. M.) Chi- 
cago, Ill. (Age 48) (RCA 6.5 RCM 12.4) 1939 
to 1943 and 1945 to date Member firm of Young 
& Greenawalt, Chicago, Ill.; in the interim with 
CEC, USNR 


——— 


upon the opinions of those who know the applicant per. 
well as upon the nature and extent of his professional experience 
Any facts derogatory to the personal character or professional rasade. 


Associate Member standard) denotes 


1946 Vou. 16, 


Buxton, Eomunp Ross, Je 
12, 1946. wa Jun 


Lewin, HAROLD ANDREW, : 
July 19, 1946. “ 


Rovuvero,, WILLIAM Spence, Jun 


3, 1946. + Fesigned July 
Sumer, Roy, Jun., resigned July 3, 1946. 














































NuMBER 9 


a 


tion af an applicant 
by promptly communicated 
to the Board. 


+ 9: as 
R BSPONSIBLE Communications relating 


CHARGE OF 


Work to applicants are conside 

5 years strictly confidential. 

RCM* The Board of Direction 

5 es will not consider the appli. 
cations herein contained from 
residents of North America 

5 years until the expiration of 


days, and from non-reside 
of North America until 
expiration of 90 days jf 
the date of this list. 


HartrorpD, Frep Datiey (Assoc. M.) Santa F 
N.Mex. (Age 57) (RCA 18.4 RCM 11.6) Aug: 
1942 to date various itions with U.S 
since Oct. 1945 as Highway Bridge Engr., 
Fe, N. Mex. 

Hers, Epwarp Georor, Washington, D.C. (4 
37) (RCA 3.3 RCM 6.4) Sept. 1933 to date wit 
U.S. Engr. Dept., since t. 1945 Executi 
Asst., Dir. of Civ. Works, Chf. of Engrs.; 
Corps of Engrs. 

Ho.Lanp, Roy Jounson, Phoenix, Ariz. (Age i 
(RCA 7.0 RCM 11.0) 1929 to date with Ari 
Highway Dept., since 1942 as Dist. Engr 

Hucues, Homer Littcerteco, Bradenton, Flori 
(Age 52) (RCA 6.5 RCM 11.6) May (945 to 
Designing and Sales Engr., Tampa (Fia.) z 
Repair Co.; — with Bail, Horlon & 
sociates, Ft yers; with Constr. Dept. U 
Navy; with McCloskey & Co. 

Jamistrom, I:rmar Oscar (Assoc. M.), San 
mento, Calif. (Age 46) (RCA 5.5 RCM 182 
May 1930 to date Associate and, after J 
1933, Senior Bridge Engr., California Dept 
Public Works. 

Jervis, Writtam Horace (Assoc. M.) Sacrame 
Calif. (Age 38) (RCA 1.1 RCM 11.0) July! 
to date Chf., Embankment and Foun 
Branch, U.S Waterways Experiment Stat 
Vicksburg, Miss.; previously Chi., Soils 
Vicksburg Engr. Dist., U.S. Engr. Dept 

Kinc, Caaries Sours, Helena, Mont. (Age # 
(RCA 1.0 RCM 7.0) Oct. 1941 to date 
CAA, since July 1944 as Dist. Airport Engr 

Kune, Ropert Parrexson, Buffalo, N.Y \4 
39) (RCA 6.0 RCM 8.1) June 1948 to May! 
and Jan. 1946 to date with U.S. Engr 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Buffalo, N.Y. since J 
1946 being Chf., Contr. Div., Buffalo Office 
the interim Officer, Corps of Emgrs., U.S. ! 

KoRNACKER, FRANK Joun, Chicago, Ill. 
44) (RCA 7.9 RCM 5.8) April 1946 to 4 
Structural Engr. (private practice), (8% 
Ill.; previously with Greeley & Hansen, C 
Ill.; Arthur McKee Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Clifford E. Paine, Cons. Engr., Chicago, lil. 

Kumar, Sarpart Lat, Multan, Puajab, 
(Age 42) (RCA 11.5 RCM 8.1) Oct 1926 tod 
with North Western Ry., Lahore, India, 
Oct. 1942 as Executive Engr _~ 

MILBANK, REGINALD VENN (Assoc M.) Plawi 
N.J. (Age 42) (RCA7.2 RCM 10.0) Marek 
to Jan. 1942 and April 1946 to date Res. 5 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Pottstown Pa.; i 
terim, Lt. Comdr. CEC, U.S. Navy: 
Engr., Johnson Drake & Piper 
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FOR EVERYBODY 
INTERNATIONAL 


Diesel Tractors 








ersonally as DAM THE TORRENTS! Save our farms and towns from 
_— . floods. Conserve the soil that rides unbridled rivers. 
onal repuls. , nee : And get the dividend of waterpower—Power for Every- 
icant should : od body! 
ymmunicated + - . . . > 
. ' This takes hard digging. That’s where the earth- 


moving power of International Diesel Crawler Trac- 
tors saves heavy work and cuts construction costs. With 
unbeatable operating economy they save money. With 
high efficiency they convert low cost fuel into geared- 
to-the-ground power. And they keep on working day 
and night with little attention; digging, lifting, carry- 
ing and hauling, tirelessly. 

Performance like that is what every construction 
boss wants—and International Diesels will continue 
to provide it! 

Industrial Power Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


ntained from 
rth America 
ation 

Nnon-red dents 


ia until fe 


Tune «4— International Diese! Tractors and 
“Harvest ot Stars” , Power Units excel in logging the 
every Sunday forests; excavating for construc- 
NBC Network. See . tion; building highways and 
newspapers for time; \Y\ airports; mining minerals, iron, 
station. r\\ and coal; drilling oil wells; 

pumping oil or water; oper- 

ating electric generators, air 

compressors, mills of many 


m_—eer B\ kinds; building ond mein- 
sb ee taining railroads and pow- 


_— \ ering ships. 
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MorGenTHacer, Prepertck Leonarp, Jr., Harris- 
burg, Pa. (Age 38) (RCA 3.7 RCM 9.4) March 
1946 to date Chf. Designer, Capitol Eng. Corpora- 
tion, Dellsburg, Pa.; previously with USNR, 
finally as Manning Div. Officer; with Penn- 
sylvania Dept. of Highways. 

Nicot, Tuomas Bruce (Assoc. M.), Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. (Age 50) (RCA 4.0 RCM 17.0) — 1921 
to date Metropolitan Water, Sewerage & Drain- 
age Bourd, Sydney, Australia, since 1937 as 
Deputy Engr. in Chiff. 

Oxtiz, Jose Putmo (Assoc. M.), Mexico, D. F., 
Mexico. (Age 40) (RCA 2.4 RCM 5.3) Nov. 
1943 to date with Maritime Works, Mazatlan; 
previously with Mexican Navy. 

Pavio, ALexanperR Leo (Assoc, M.), Brooklyn, 


N.Y. (Age 37) (RCA 0.3 RCM 9.0) Structural 
Engr., Aug. 1044 to date with Madigan-Hyland 
Cons. Engrs., Long Island City; previously 


with Leonard Constrs. Co.; with J. V. W. Reyn- 
ders, Archt.-Engr., New York City. 

Pucu, Wiustam Lincotn (Assoc. M.), Montreal, 
Quebec. (Age 53) (RCA 6.0 RCM 21.2) May 
1937 to date various positions with Aluminum 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, since Aug. 1945 
being Asst. Chf. Engr. 

Rowsrts, Gu.wert, Glasgow, Scotland. (Age 47) 
(RCA 8.0 RCM 13.0) 1936 to date with Sir Wil- 
liam Arrol & Co. Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland, since 
1044 as Chf, Eng 

ScacctarerRo, SALvator Joun (Assoc. M.) New- 
ark, N.J. (Age 49) (RCA 3.2 RCM 21.1) Nov. 
1926 to date Asst. Engr., Passaic Valley Sewer- 
age Commrs., Newark, N.J. 

Smrru, Raten Atwert (Assoc. M.) Chicago, Il. 
(Age 42) (RCA 8.7 RCM 10.1) Jan. 1946 to date 
member of firm Consoer, Townsend & Associates, 
Cons. LEngrs., Chicago, Ill; previously Lt. 
Comdr,, CEC, USNR; Executive Officer to 
Project Manager and later Chf. Engr., Consoer, 
Townsend & Quinlan and Battey & Childs. 

Staven, Juctan, Rapid City, S.Dak. (Age 47) 
(RCA 5.8 D 7.1) Feb. 1944 to date Cons. Engr., 
Rapid City, S.Dak.; previously with U.S. Army 
Engrs., Rapid City. 

STerHeNnson, THomas JAmeEs, 
(Age 58) (RCA 6.4 RCM 23.4) Sept 


Portland, Ore. 
1945 to 


date Civ. Engr., Bridge Dept., Portland, Ore.; 
reviously Regional Water Facilities Engr., 
J.5. Dept. Agriculture; Civil Engr. Japanese 


War Relocation Camp Jerome, Idaho; 
practice 

Stuem, Joun Twroporr, Jr., Webster Groves, 
Mo. (Age 40) (RCA 4.1 RCM 7.0) Jan. 1932 
to date with Office of Div. Engr., Upper Missis- 
sippi Valley Div., U.S. Engr. Office, since Aug. 
1045 as Prin. Engr. 

Sweet, James Simeon (Assoc. M.), Douglaston, 
N.Y. (Age 45) (RCA 2.8 KCM 6.6) Jan. 1940 
to date with U.S. Weather Bureau, since Oct. 
1941, Hydroelectric Engr., Bureau Regional Of- 
fice No. 1, New York, N.Y. 

Watraven, Westey Burnaam, Springfield, Til. 
(Age 51) (RCA 1.9 RCM 27.4) June 1924 to 
April 1942 and March 1946 to date Engr., Spring- 
field San. Dist. and Consulting Engr.; in the 
interim, Col., Corps of Engrs., U.S. Army. 

Wastsy, Leonarp ALexaNnper, San Antonio, 
Tex. (Age 38) (RCA 8.4 RCM 6.6) Jan. 1946 
to date Civ. Engr., San Antonio, Tex.; pre- 
viously with Dept. of Agriculture, SCS, Re- 
search Div., finally as Hydr. Engr. 

Youno, Lewis Ataric (Assoc. M.), Bogota, Co- 
lombia. (Age 40) (RCA 3.5 RCM 9.1) Nov. 1942 
to Dec. 1943 and March 1946 to date with Office 
of Inter-American Affairs, Div. of Health and 
Sanitation, Bogota, Colombia; in the interim, 
Capt. to Lt. Col., U.S. Army assigned to same 
office; previously Associate Engr. and Acting 
Chf. Kngr., Kansas Board of Health. 


APPLYING FCR ASSOCIATE 
MEMBER 


Avpertis, Atexanper Jonn, Athens, Greece. 
(Age 37) (RCA 7.7) 1945 to date with Shelter 
Section, UNRRA, previously private practice, 
Eng. and Contracting; with Hellenic Navy. 

ARMENTROUT, WiLLtAM Francts (Junior), Birming- 
ham, Ala. (Age 36) (RCA 10.6) April 1946 to 
date Engr., Hackney Steel Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; previously Engr. and Estimator, W. F. 
Jackson Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Lt. to Lt. Col., 
U.S. Army Ordnance Dept. 


private 


ATKINS, Rowert Boyek (Junior) Arlington, Va, 
(Age 35) (RCA 6.8 RCM 3.0) April 1941 to date 
Lt. (j.¢.) to Comdr. CEC, USNR; previously 
with War Dept., Radford (Va.) Ordnance Works, 


Barver, Jouwn Tuomas (Junior) Santa Fe, N.Mex- 
ico. (Age 34) (RCA 1.0) April 1946 to date In- 
strumentman and Inspector, New Mexico High- 


way Dept.; previously Surveying Officer, 5th 
Naval Constr. Brigade; Officer in Charge, 593 
Constr. Bn., Guam; Public Works. Officer, 


Ipitanga Naval Air Facility, Brazil; Levelman 
and Magnetometer Operator, Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Venezuela. 


Baarp, Eart. Grman, Jr. (Junior) Park Ridge, 
Ill. (Age 35) (RCA 6.0 RCM 6.1) Jan. 1939 to 
Oct. 1942 and Dec. 1945 to dite Asst. Subway 
Ener., Chicago Dept. of Subways and Super- 
highways; in the interim, Lt.,. CEC, USNR. 


CivitEncGineEeERIinaG for September 1946 


Bernstems, M. Jack (Junior), Denver, Colo. 
(Age 32) (RCA 4.8) May 1938 to May 1941, 
Jun. Engr. and Feb. 1946 to date Engr., Bureau 
of Reclamation, Denver, Colo.; in the interim, 
Lt., ete., to Lt. Col., Corps of Engrs., U.S. Army. 

Bisnor, Joun Rerp (Junior), Granville, Ill. (Age 
35) (RCA 1.6) in | 1941 to July 1942 and Feb. 
1946 to date, Land Bank Appraiser; Asst. and 
(1946) Associate Engr. Appraiser; in interim 
with U.S. Navy. 

Bonner, Joun Foster (Junior) San Francisco, 
Calif. (Age 32) (RCA 4.9) Jume 1937 to Aug. 
1941, Hydrographer; Jan. 1946 to date Asst. 
Engr., Pacific Gas and Elec. Co., San Francisco, 
Calif.; in the interim with CAC, AA, with U.S. 
Army, finally as Lt. Col. 

Carrot,, Rupert Francis, Raymondville, Tex. 
(Age 36) (RCA 5.1 RCM 4.1) June 1937 to date 
with Humble Oil & Refining Co., Texas_since 
June 1943 as Office Civ. Engr., Willamar Dist. 

Carter, E.tpen Wuest ey Portland, Ore, 
(Age 35) (RCA 3.4 RCM 2.7) Jan. 1946 to date 
Engr. with C.E. Carter Cons. Civ. Engr., Port- 
land, Ore.; previously with CEC, finally as Lt. 
USNR; with U.S. Bureau of Reclamation. 


Cusnowetn, Tuomas Epwtn, Kansas City, Mo. 
(Age 37) (RCA 9.0 RCM 3.4) Sept. 1945 to date 
Utilities Engineer, Dept. of Public Works, 
Kansas City, Mo.; poocaumy with Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Corporation of Missouri. 

Curcx, Frank Hewes, Everett, Wash. (Age 31) 
(RCA 2.1 RCM 0.5) July 1941 to May 1944 and 
a 1946 to date Associate Engr., U.S. Engr. 

ept., Anchorage, Alaska; in the interim, Asst. 
Engr., U.S. CAA; Associate Engr., U.S. Army, 
Seattle Port of Embarkation and U.S. Naval 
Air Station, Whidby Field, Wash. 

Coorer, Samust Dare, Knoxville, Tenn. (Age 
33) (RCA 8.7) June 1946 to date Member of 
firm, Cooper & Perry Archts. and Engrs.; pre- 
viously, Engr., Landry & Matthes, Hattiesburg, 
Miss.; Engr. and Special Asst. to Chf. Engr., 
a Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co., Mobile, 

a. 

Dentson, CHartes Rocer, Palmyra, N.J. (Age 
40) (RCA 4.3 RCM 2.0) Feb. 1946 to date Senior 
Engr., U.S. Maritime Comm., previously with 
Corps of Engrs., U.S. Army, finally as Lt. Col.; 
with Army Engr. 

Dosstn, Joun Racren (Junior), Kansas City, Mo. 
(Age 34) (RCA 5.7) t. 1942 to date Associate 
Engr., U.S. Engr. Office, Kansas City Dist.; 

reviously, Designer and Inspector for Gentry, 
Vashon & Jos. W. Radotinsky Archt.-Engrs.; 


Rodman, Instrumentman, and Asst. Engr., 
Kansas Highway Comm. 
Donnett, Aton Parker, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


(Age 30) (RCM 3.5) June 1940 to date with Corps 
of Engrs., U.S. Army, at present administering 
technical work, Manhattan Engr. Dist. 

Doourrtie, Russert. Comper, Jr. (Junior), San 
Diego, Calif. (Age 29) RCA 2.2 April 1946 to 
date Engr., San Diego Gas & Dec. Co.; _pre- 
viously, Engr., Jack W. Brem Co.; Senior Engr. 
Aide, California Highway Comm.; with FPHA, 
Engr., W. A. Klinger, Inc. 

E.xow, Mriton Ome.tan (Junior), Southgate, 
Kan. (Age 33) (RCA 4.0) April 1937 to May 
1942 and Nov. 1945 to date with Moran, Proc- 
tor, Freeman & Mueser, Cons. Foundation 
Engrs., since Nov. 1945 as Design and Res. 
Engr.; in the interim, Reserve Officer, CEC, 
U.S. Navy. 

Exsxtne, Bayarp Cass, Knoxville, Tenn. ( 
32) (RCA 4.7) Nov. 1935 to-date with TVA, 
since April 1943 as Associate Office Engr., De- 
sign Dept., Knoxville. 

Esconar, Joss Leoro.po, Guatemala City, Guate- 
mala. (Age 33) (RCA 4.6) Oct. 1945 to June 
1946 graduate student, Princeton Univ.; pre- 
viously, Engr. of Location for Pan-American 
Highway; Asst. Engr., Highway Dept., Guate- 
mala. 


Forp, Dwayarn Keene (Junior) Seattle, Wash. 
(Age 35) (RCA 3.1 RCM 2.6) June 1946 to date 
Civ. Engr., CAA; previously, Hydraulic Engr., 
U.S. Engr. Dept., Seattle, Wash.; Lt. to Major, 
Corps of Engrs., U.S. Army. 


Grampow, Ricwarp Freperic, Sausalito, Calif. 
(Age 30) (RCA 5.5 RCM 1.0) June 1946 to date 
Engr., Bechtel Bros. McCone Corporation, San 
Francisco, Calif.; previously, Asst. Naval Archt. 
and Naval Archt., Marinship C ration, 
Sausalito, Calif.; with Navy Yard, N.Y. 


Green, WrittamM Wetts (Junior), Corpus Christi, 
Tex. (Age 34) (RCA 4.2) Dec. 1944 to date 
Office Engr., Blucher Eng. Co.; previously, in- 
spector and Office Engr. with City of Corpus 
Christi. 


Guiza, Donato Enriove (Junior), New Orleans, 
La. (Age 32) (RCA 2.3 RCM 3.7) Sept. 1939 to 
date with Boh Bros. Constr. Co., Gen. Contr., 
New Orleans, La., since Jan. 1943 as Engr.- 
Supt. 

E.terton Lewis, Durban, 

Natal, S.Africa. (Age 33) (RCA 8.4) Sept. 1937 

to date various positions with City and Water 

Engr. Dept., Durban Corporation, Durban, 5. 

Africa. 


Harpy, Ropert MacDonatp, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada. (Age 39) (RCA 6.8 RCM 4.5) 1930 
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Hesrenneipe, Henry Avousr, 
(Age 33) (RCA 4.4 RCM 2.0) Me 
Asst. Engr., later Associa: 
Office, Baltimore, Md., and 
chester and Norfolk, Va. 

Hess, James Kennernu (Junior), N Orleans 
(Age 31) (RCA 4.5) Sept. 1945 to date wit juss 

Laughlin Steel Corporation as estimator ant 
designer; previously with U.S. Army finally 

Capt., Corps of Engrs. . « 

Hownotp, Haroip Lecanp, Jr. (Juni Berkriey 
Calif. (Age 31) (RCA 3.4 ROM 10) Reet, 
& date 2nd aie Ist Lt., and later Capt. Us 

arine Corps Reserves; , its 
Engr. Dept., Honolulu Dist? *#* US 
ASKAR, ApE EvuGENE (Junior) Sea y 
(Age 34) (RCA 3.9 ROM 20) Feb 1938 ws dat 
wi -S. Engr. Dept., si 
— i gr. since Feb. 1941, Jun t 

KeaTInc, Bernard Josern, 

(Age 40) (RCA 10.2) Sept. 

tural Desi: ~ 


Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del.; vious! 
bright & Friel, Inc., q ay —s 
Pa.; With iladelphia T 


Keecey, Josepn Wenpett, Norman, Okla. ( 
38) (RCA 9.5 RCM 4.0) Sept. 1941 to date with 
of Oklahoma, since Sept. 1945 as Associate 

‘or. 


Krncston, Joserpn Roy, Jr. (Junior) Franklin, 
(Age 28) (RCA 4.0 Ra 0.5) Jan. 1946 to o 
Member of firm and Mgr., Burke & 
Franklin, La.; previously Ensign and Lt. 
USNR; various positions with Modjeski 
Masters, Consulting Engrs. 

Kispucak, Frank Steve (Junior) 
Alaska. (Age 34) (RCA 6.4) Nov. 1940 to 
with CAA, Seattle, Wash., and (at 
Asst. Civ. Engr., Anchorage, Alaska. 

Kiasinc, Watpemar Joun (Junior), 
feaees, Mo. Coe ace 4.9) _ 11 

ate successiv st Lt., Capt., Majer, 
U.S. Army. . 

Kocutitzxy, Oscar WiLsur, ok Gunter), 
ville, Tenm. (Age 34) (RCA 7.2 RCM 
March 1934 to date with TVA, since July ! 
as Associate Engr. 

Kravatu, Frev Frank, Philadelphia, Pa. ( 
32) (RCA 7.9 RCM 2.0) Aug. 1941 to June} 
with CEC, USNR, at present Commdr. C 
U.S. Navy. 


urtwer, ArtHur Corumsus, Berk 
(Age 40) (RCA 5.7 RCM 1.1) July! 
Associate Engr., Kaiser Engrs., Inc., : 
Calif.; pre , Asst. Prof. of Civ. Bog. 
Univ. of California; Asst. Prof. of Civ. i 
., Univ 


K 


Lamm, Max Francts (Junior), St. Louis, Mo. 
( 36) (RCA 5.6 RCM 1.6) Aug. 1938 to Sept. 
1942 and April 1946 to date with U.S. Eng 
Office, St. Louis, Mo.; in the interim, Lt. ' 

Lt. to Capt. U. S. Army Engrs. 


Lancensacn, WiLttaM Oxtver, Glendale, Cail 
{Age 37) (RCA 7.9) Nov. 1933 to date with Cal- 
ornia Div. of Highways, since April 1942 
Asst. Bridge Engr., Bridge Dept. 

Leucxe, Ewatp Max, Anaheim, Calif 
(RCA 9.2 RCM 3.6) Feb. 1941 to date Maint 
nance Engr. and since Feb. 1943, Engr., Oran 
County Joint Outfall Sewer Dist. 


Lyper, Witrrep Dempster, Point Fortin, Trim 


It's a fe 
western 
crowde: 
trates t 


(Age 39 


dad. (A 45) (RCA 144 RCM 2.3) 1932 ¢ 
date Field Engr., United British Oilfields, Ltd work th 
Trinidad. 

McIntyre, Wriiram Atsert, San Gabriel Cali It is 
(Ace 42) (RCA 8.3 RCM 5 8) Feb. 1930 to Dec 
1943 and Jan. 1946 to date Jun., Asst., and A structur 
sociate Bridge Engr., California Div. o ~ 
ways, Bridge Dept.; in the interim, Lt. to Lt Mercha 
Comdr., CEC, U.S. Navy. 

McLea, Duncan Kennepy (Junior), Pritoria Golden 
Africa. (Age 34) (RCA 5.7) March 1959 to“ 
with National Road Board, South Africa, ss other w 


Nov. 1942 Engr., at present in charge of Orang 
Free State Dist. Officer. 


McMorran, Joun Burch, 
(Age 47) (RCA 24.3) Nov - 
and April 1946 to date various positios : 
N.Y. State Dept. of Public Works _— 
N.Y.; in the interim, Officer, Corps ° png 
U.S. Army. 


Marvorr, Erwin Cart. Tal! 
(RCA 0.6 RCM 6.2) Jan. 194 a, Os 
Engr. Office, since Jan. 1946 being : il, 
tract Termination Branch, Birming! SS 
previously with Concrete Materials & 
tion Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
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-.. I's a far cry from a steel-erecting job on the open 
date Ma ate western prairies to the lofty, blue-blooded towers of 
a crowded New York. Yet the very contrast well illus- 


Fortin, Trim 
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trates the great range of fabricating and erecting 
work that is handled by Bethlehem. 

lt is natural to feel a deep-rooted pride in such 
structures as the George Washington Bridge and the 
Merchandise Mart; in the Waldorf-Astoria, the 
Golden Gate Bridge, the Triborough Bridge, and 
other world-famous jobs that display our workman- 
ship, But just as significant is the long list of far 
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humbler structures— warehouses, foot-bridges, ga- 
rages, oil derricks, and many, many others that con- 
tribute to the daily life of millions. 

There is no building too large— none too small — 
for Bethlehem engineers and fabricating and erect- 
ing crews. We welcome your inquiries. 
BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM. PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
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May, Marvin Criark (Junior) Albuquerque, N 
Mex. (Age 32) (RCA 3.3) March 1945 to date 
Asst. Prof. Univ. of New Mexico; previously 


with U.S. Engineers office, Albuquerque, N.Mex., 
as Engr., Civil P-1 & P-2; also with U.S. Bureau 
of Reclamation 

Mesmer, Jouw Frepericx, North Platte, Nebr 
(Age 39) (RCA 4.8 RCM 2.8) July 1934 to date 
with Platte Valley Public Power and Irrigation 
Dist., since Nov. 1943 as Hydr. Engr. 

Moonry, Wiuitam, Detroit, Mich (Age 56) 
(RCA 27.8) 1946 to date Constr. Engr., Taylor 
Gaskin Co. of Detroit, Mich.; previously, In- 
dustrial Engr., Smith, Hinchman & Grylls; Field 
Supt., Giffels & Vallet Co 

Moroan, Liovp Haroip, Olympia, Wash. (Age 
43) (RCA 10.5) Feb. 1927 to date with Was 
ington State Dept. of Highways, since June 1942 
as Soils Engr 

Muetcer, Raten Wru1ram (Junior), Mobile, 
Ala. (Age 34) (RCA 4.0 RCM 2.0) Sept. 1938 
to date with U.S. Engr. Office, Mobile, Ala., as 
Jun, Engr. and (since July 1940) Engr. 

Newsome, Ricnarp Cecrie (Junior) Lolita, Tex. 
(Age 33) (RCA 5.2) July 1938 to July 1942 and 
Dec. 1945 to date with Humble Oil & Refining 
Co., since Dec. 1945 as Civ. Engr.; in the in 
terim, with CEC, U.S. Navy. 


Ouman, RICHARD NELSON (Junior) Hopkins, Minn. 
(Age 34) (RCA 6.0 RCM 1.3) Aug. 1941 to 
March 1944, Draftsman, and April 1944 to date 
Inspector, Northern Pacific R.R.; previously 
with WPA 


O’Remty, Anorew Josern, Jr., Queens Village, 
N.Y. (Age 31) (RCA 5.7 RCM 1.2) Noy. 1945 
to date Engr. with Frederick L. Cranford, Inc.; 
previously Lt. (j.¢.) USNR, being Civ. Engr. 
(overseas); Field Engr. with contractors for 
dry dock, Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


Powers, Kenneta Lawrence (Junior), Altus, 
Okla. (Age 34) (RCA 4.1) June 1941 to date on 
Altus Okla. Project, U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, 
since Aug. 1043 as Materials Engr. 


PURANDARE, NARAHARI NILKANTH, Bombay, 
India. (Age 31) (RCA 2.5 RCM 4.9) April 194 
to date Cons. Engr. and Structural Designer, pri- 
vate practice, Bombay, India, previously Member 
and later Sole Proprietor, M/s Acharya & Co., 
Engrs. & Contractors, Bombay, India. 


Danvers, Iil. 
1946 to date 


Rercuet, Rosert CHRISTOPHER, 
(Age 31) (RCA 2.4 RCM 5.2) Ma 
Architectural Field Representative, Portland 
Cement Association, Chicago, Ill.; previously, 
Lt. (j.g.), Lt., and Lt. Col., CEC, USNR; Civ. 
Engr., Bureau of Yards and Docks, U.S. Navy; 
Research, Insulation Board Inst. 


Ropertson, Dan Duane (Junior), Menlo Park, 
Calif. (Age 35) (RCA 8.2) Nov. 1938 to Apri 
1942 and Sept. 1945 to date Gen. Contr., as 
Lindley Constr. Co.; in the interim, Project 
Megr., Cedrick Macabee, Engrs.; Engr., 
Eng. Design, Inc., San Francisco, Calif., with H 
]. Brunnier, Archt.-Engr., San Francisco. 


Ryan, Atsert Joun, Brooklyn, N.Y. (Age 29) 
(RCA 2.3 RCM 0.5) Jan. 1946 to date Deputy 
Dist. Engr. (Adm.) Philadelphia Engineer Dist.; 

reviously, 4'/: years with U.S. Army, finally as 
fajor 

Saver, Victor Wooprow (Junior), Oakland, 
Calif. (Age 35) (RCA 5.8 RCM 0.5) March 1946 
to date with Dept. of Sanitation and Drainage, 
Oakland, Calif., since Jan. 1941 as Asst. Civ. 
Engr.; in the interim, Lt. to Major, San. Corps., 
U.S. Army 


Scnucker, Georce Wayne (Junior), Baltimore, 
Md. (Age 34) (RCA 9.6) Jan. 1936 to June 1941 
and Oct. 1945 to date with Baltimore Health 
Dept., since April 1940 as Director, Bureau of 
Environmental Hygiene; im the interim, Ist 
Lt. to Major, Corps of Engrs., U.S, Army. 


Senuttz, Epwarp Avoust, Vicksburg, Miss 
(Age 34) (RCA 3.7 RCM 5.1) Oct. 1934 to April 
1943 and Jan. 1946 to date various engagements 
with U.S. Waterways Experiment Station, Vicks- 
burg, Miss., finally as Asst. Chf. of Hydrody- 
namics Branch; in the interim with CEC, U.S 
Navy. 

Scuwartz, Henry Jomn, Little Rock, Ark. (Age 
37) (RCA 2.2) Aug. 1936 to date with U.S. 
Engr. Dept., since Jan. 1946 as Associate Engr 


Writ1amM Beipcerorp, Middletown, 
(Age 30) (RCA 6.6) March 1941 to Dec. 
1946 to date Sales Engr., Armco 
Corporation, Middletown, Ohio; 
Corps of Engrs., U.S 


SHOBER, 
Ohio 
1942 and Jan 
International 
in the interim, Ist Lt., 
Army. 


Suirn, Marvin Luxe, Bethlehem, Pa. (Age 37) 
(RCA 8.0) Oct. 1944 to date as Major, U.S. Public 
Health Service, being San. Engr. at present with 
District No. i, New York, U.S. Public Health 
Service; previously with Chicago Dist. Office 


Smira, Ricwarp Atonzo (Junior), Arlington, Va 
(Age 29) (RCA 4.5) July 1942 to date (except 
Dec. 1945 to March 1946 with Chief of Engineers, 
U.S. Army, Washington, D.C., as Engineer, P-3) 
with USN, since March 1946 Lt., Bureau of 
Ships 

Seero, Micuast AntHony (Junior), Denver, Colo. 
(Age 36) (RCA 3.5 RCM 1.4) at present with 


U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, Denver, Colo.; 
July 1941 to —% 1942 and Jan. to May 1946, 
E 


Asst. Structura ngr., Navy Yard, ton, 
Mass.; in the interim, with Corps of Engrs., 
U.S. Army 


Stevens, Wiit1am Georoe, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa- 
(Age 41) (RCA 12.9 RCM 2.4) March 1946 to 
date associate with Thomas E. Bruder, Cons. 
Engr., Philadelphia, Pa.; previously with Mor- 
ton C. Tuttle Co., Boston, Mass.; with U.S. 
Maritime Comm. 

Tayzior, Guy Harvey (Junior), Seattle, Wash- 
(Age 31) (RCA 5.2 RCM 2.4) Dec. 1945 to date 
with Truscon Steel Co., Seattle, Wash., as 
Branch Manager; previously with U.S. Army, 
finally as Lt. Col., Corps of Engrs. 

Ucros-Guzman, Icnacto, Bogota, Colombia. 
(Age 32) (RCA 6.7 RCM 0.7) July 1945 to date 
Engr., Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hogan & Mac- 
Donald of New York in Bogota; previously 
as Engr. with Armco Colombiana; Engr., Dept. 
of Public Works, Bogota, Colombia. 

Weeer, Atrrep Henry, Rock Island, Tenn. (Age 
37) (RCA 3.1 RCM 1.2) April 1936 to date with 
Constr. Dept., TVA, since July 1945 as Civ. 
Eng. 

Werner, Cart Arrnur, Sacramento, Calif. (Age 
36) (RCA 6.5 RCM 2.5) Aug. 1940 to Oct. 1942 
and Nov. 1945 to date Asst. Hydr. Engr., State 
Div. of Water Resources, Sacramento, Calif.; 
in the interim, Lt., CEC, USNR. 

WHISseNAND, Water Bernarp, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (Age 43) (RCA 7.0) May 1938 to Sept. 
1940 and Jan. 1945 to date Civ. Engr. (private 
practice); in the interim with U.S. Army Air 
Force. 

Writrams, Rocer Haroreaves (Junior) Corval- 
lis, Ore. (Age 35) (RCA 2.6 RCM 3.9) June 
1938 to July 1939 and Sept. 1940 tc date with 
Corps of Engrs., U.S. Army, since Jan. 1945 as 
Lt. Col. 


APPLYING FOR JUNIOR 


CUNNINGHAM, RicHARD Josern, Omaha, Nebr 
(Age 29) (RCA 1.3) Dec. 1945 to date Structural 
Draftsman, Design Branch, U.S. Engr. Dist. 
Office, Omaha, Nebr., previously U.S. Navy; 
with Missouri Board of Health. 

Euter, Lours Mour, Mt. Ranier, Md. (Age 25) 
June 1941 to Dec. 1942, Asst. to Div. Engr., 
Acting Div. Engr., and Jan. 1946 to date Asst. 
Div. Engr., Washington Suburban San. Gomm.; 
in the interim, Ensign to Lt., CEC, USNR. 


Hakrouip, Stantey Cooper, Bristol, Va. (Age 
28) Feb. 1946 to date Apprentice Engr., Virginia 
Dept. of Highways. 


Jos, Rrcmarp Dae, Middletown, Ohio. (Age 24) 
March 1945 Ener., American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletowr Ohio; previously, Jun. Hydr. 
Engr., TVA, Knoxville, Tenn. 


JOHNSON, ARMAND STANFORD, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Age 27) Dec. 1945 to date Instructor, Univ. of 
Minn.; previously Lt. (j.g¢.) USNR; Jun. 
Engr. Draftsman, Flood Control Sec., U.S. Army 
Ener. Office, Albuquerque, N.Mex.; Computer, 
S.Dak. Highway Dept. 


Jounson, Gorpon Enocn, Gary Lake, Ind. (Age 
25) May 1946 to date with Henschien, Everdo & 
Crombie, Chicago, Ill.; previously with U.S. 
Navy; Jun. Structural Engr., American Bridge 
Co., Gary, Ind. 


Jones, Giynpwr Matco.im, Lake Waitake, North 
Olago, New Zealand. (Age 23) April 1945 to 
date with Public Works Dept., Hydro-Elec. 
Branch, since Jan. 1946 as Departmental Officer, 
Black Jacks Point 


Ketty, Evoens Tuomas, Nashville, Tenn. (Age 
25) March 1946 to date Chainman and Rodman 


with Eng. Dept., Nashville, Tenn., previously 
with U.S. Army; student. 

Kinperstey, Cartes Str. Barer, Somerset, 
England. (Age 24) Aug. 1943 to date with Sir 
Alexander Gibb, Westminster, London. since 
1946 as Jun. Engr. 

Lopez, Ramierez, Jorce Emiio, Hato Rey 


Puerto Rico. (Age 25) (RCA 0.8) Oct. 1945 to 
date Civ. Engr., Puerto Rico Development Co.; 
previously, post-graduate student, Mass. Inst. 
Tech.; Instructor in Civ. Eng., Univ. of Puerto 
Rico. 

Lytie, WirewtamM Futctenwiper, Urbana, Ill. (Age 
29) Oct. 1945 to date Special Research Asst., 
Univ. of Illinois; April to Jume 1942 Jun. Engr 


with U.S. Engrs., Chicago; in the interim with 
U.S. Army. 
O'Mara, Artrnur James, Jr., Trenton, N.J. 


(Age 25) (RCA 2.0) April 1946 to date Engr., 


Belle Co., Trenton, N-_J previously Engr., 
Turner Constr. Co., Princeton, N.J with 
Seabees. 


Rocers, RayMonD Marvin, San Francisco, Calif. 
(Age 30) March 1946 to date San. Engr., Clyde 
C. Kennedy, Cons. Engr.; previously with CAC, 
U.S. Army. 


Runnetts, Davip Lestre, Jr. Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (Age 26) June 1946 to date Sales Engr., 
S. P. Boland Co., Grand Rapids. Mich.; re- 
viously, Draftsman-Designer. American x- 
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board Co., Grand Rapids: Ff; 


marine Service, U.S. Nav,. 
Sacar, THIecverta: Prem, S,); Lake c 
Utah. (Age 22) Jan. 1946 to dat. eraduate .. 
ty 









dent, Univ. of Utaa; previc - 
Roads Lab., Univ. of Madras. totic)" « 

Samap, Mowamep Anpus, Salt Lake c 
(Age 25) Jan. 1946 to date gradas, 
Univ. of Utah; Previously with Pubji- Wor 
Dept., Madras, India. rt 

Strausser, Howarp Samvet, ‘ 

(Age 25) Sept. 1945 to date Tj elton Pe 
Gilbert Associates, Inc., Reading, Pa, prey. 
Aircraft Eng. Officer and Aerial Navigate 
Army. 

Tam, James Sau Keono, Cambrid,y 
27) (P 4.0) at € student, Harmnt 1 
previously with U.S. Army; Roe 

lec. Co. 

Tama, Gerarpo, Cali, Columbia, S.A (4). » 
(RCA 1.2) June 1945 to date Field Rnugr {> 
sons, Brinckerhoff, Hogan & Macdonald C,. 

Engrs., New York City; previously Pied * en 
; jorean Development Corporation. |... 
tion Engr., Obras Publicas del suayas, Bensde 

WeInserc, CHartes Lirre, New York c; 
(Age 25) (RCA 2.4) May 1946 to date Roos’, 


, 


Ag 
with Haw, ~ 





ith A. A. Joh ‘orporatio 
City, my A nme nt with CEC USN 
nally as Lt. 
1942 GRADUATE 
CASE SCHOOL OF APPLIED sc} 
(B.S.C.E.) 
BaRTLeTT, WESLEY JAMES | 
1945 GRADUATE 
VA. MIL. INST. 
(B.S.C.E.) 
FREEMAN, ALVIN ZELL (4) 
1944 GRADUATES 
ALA. POL. INST. 
(B.C.E.) 
Littie, ALton Scott (7) 
BROOKLYN POL. INST. 
(B.S.C.E.) 
STAMATAKY, Joun Harry (a 
CORNELL UNIV. 
(B.S.C.E.) 
Rerwy, Ropert ABELL (@ 
N.C. STATE COLL. 
(B.C.E.) 
LamBpetnh, JAMES BRANTLEY (@ 
WORCESTER POL. INST. 
(B.S.C.E.) 
Brown, Peurp Procror uw 
1945 GRADUATES 
UNIV. OF MINN. 
(B.S.C.E.) 
Hoyt, Kenneta Donato 2 
UNTV. OF OKLA. 
(B.S.C.E.) 
PATTERSON, SIDNEY WINFIELD 5) 
1946 GRADUATES 
UNIV. OF ARIZ. 
(B.S.C.E.) 
New.rn, Parr BLAINe 3 


UNIV. OF ARK 
(B.S.C.E.) 


Forp, James Lee 


UNIV. OF CALIF. 
(B.S.C.E.) 


Catpera, Dayton Josern - 
Desmonp, JAMES STEPHEN 
Grisemer, CHARLES HENRY 
Louts, Man Goo 
Mayrrecp, ALLISON DUNCAN 
Murpocsn, NoRMAN 

Peck, Everett Burr 


UNIV. OF COLO 
(B.S.A.E.) 


THORNBERRY, Marore JEAN 


+ 
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A Frew FEET WIDER 
MEANS MANY YEARS LONGER 


| = some of your roads too narrow to handle safely 









today’s heavier, faster-moving traffic? Here’s a quick 
and inexpensive way to widen them. For Tarvia* road 
tar, or Tarvia-lithic*, makes this a simple operation. 


These paving materials are adaptable to any kind of road, 
any condition of shoulder area. 


Widening increases a road’s traffic capacity; often saves you a complete 
rebuilding job. By adding to the area driven on, widening increases the 
life-span of the road, and also makes it far safer and pleasanter to drive on. 


Thriving communities have a way of outgrowing their roads. Why not 
check yours? The Tarvia field man will be glad to work with you. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6G, N.Y. 


New York « Chicago « Birmingham « Detroit « Philadelphia « Boston « Rochester « Cleveland 
Columbus « Youngstown « Ironton, O. « Syracuse ¢ Buffalo « Cincinnati « Bethlehem « Port- 
land, Me. « Bangor, Me. « Norwood, N. Y. « Oneonta, N. Y. « Elmira, N. Y. « Cromwell, Conn. 
Norwich, Conn. « Savannah, Ga « In Canada: The Barrett Co. Lid., Montreal « Toronto 


Winnipeg « Vancouver 
* Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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. 
(B.S.C.E.) 
Cureman, Rowert Davis 
MCALLISTER, EvGENe 
WrittaMs, Jack RaymMonp 
Witson, WINNIFRED Louise 


CORNELL UNIV 
(B.S.C.E.) 
STEINBERG, MaLcotm LAWRENCE 
UNIV. OF ILL 
(B.S.C.E.) 
PRANK, Neat Henry 
IOWA STATE COLL 
(B.S.C.i2.) 
ARMSTRONG, Wi_ttam James 
Boves, Joun EpwiIn 
FPorees, Frank Fiewto 
Hansen, Lyte ANDREW 
HARLAND, JAMES WALLACE 


Haywarp, Russet. Joun 
LARSEN, Metvin BuRDSTTE 


KANS. STATE COLL 
(B.S.C.E.) 
SANDERSON, Leroy FRANCIS 
UNIV. OF KANS. 
(B.S.C.E.) 
Stone, Hi_preetsa Lewis ; 
MICH. STATE COLL. 
(B.S.C.E.) 
McNicot, Warren WILLIAM 
UNIV. OF MINN. 
(B.S.C.E.) 
Baenzick, ALLEN BrRaprorp 


Macora, Suujt 
Stanm., AprRain Kasper 


MARQUETTE UNIV 
(B.S.C.E.) 
Remseneueceier, Cart JOHN 
UNIV. OF MO 
(B.S.C.E.) 
Garrison, Hower Baker 


Hyver, Eart THomas, Jr 
Rosinson, WrittaAM Kieiey 


COLL 
(B.C.E.) 
ROSENBERG, SHELDON MAURICE 
N.C. STATE COLL 
(B.C.E.) 
Stroup, Josern James 
UNIV. OF OKLA 
(B.S.C.E.) 
Rovoeerrs, Josern Ler, Jr 
RENS. POL. INST 
Amprosy, CALMAN Josepg, JR. 
TEX. TECH. COLL 
(B.S.C.E.) 
Cacenti, Jorcr Emitto Coton 
UNIV. OF TEX. 
(B.S.C.E.) 
Byers, Rosert EpGaR 


VA. MIL. INST 
(B.S.C.E.) 


SARMIENTO, JorGE FERNANDO 


WASHINGTON UNIV. 


(B.S.C.E.) 


Votimar, Lewts CoLnon 


YALE UNIV. 
(B.C.E.) 


Desmond, FRANK ARTHUR 
GriassmMan, Davin 

Nuss, EpWarRp SYLVESTER 
Sorensen, WILtiaM ALVIN 
STROUKOFF, OLEO 

THORFINNSON, STANLEY THEODORE 
Trux, Ropert Lesiin, Jr 
WALKER, URIEL OWEN 


The Board 
tioms in this list not less 
date of issue, 
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f Direction will consider the applica- 
than thirty days after the 





RECENT BOOKS 


New books donated by the publishers and 
filed in the Engineering Societies Library, or 
in the Society's Reading Room. Notes re- 
garding books are taken from the books them- 
selves, edited by the staff of the Society or of 
the Library. Books in the Library may be 
borrowed by mail by Sociely members for a 
small handling charge. 


- a 





Arrrort Pianntne. By C. Froesch and W. Pro- 
kosch. John Wiley & Sons, New York; Chapman 
& Hall, London, 1946. 250 pp., illus., diagrs., 
charts, maps, tables, 11'/« X 8'/: in., cloth, $7. 
Airport problems are clearly and concisely ana- 
lyzed from a fundamental and functional view- 
point. The purposes of the book are: (1) To in- 
dicate the proper relationship of landing facilities 
to communities or regions they are to serve; (2) 
to analyze the characteristics of aircraft which af- 
fect the planning and design of these facilities; 
and (3) to effect a proper balance between the air- 
field and buildings. Practical and detailed consid- 
eration is also given to airfield construction and 
lighting, building and hangar design, and the es- 
tablishment and operation of special services. 


Anatytic Geometry anp Catcutus, 2 ed. By H. 
B. Phillips. John Wiley & Sons, New York; 
Chapman & Hall, London, 1946. 504 pp., diagrs., 
tables, 8'/ X 5'/:in., cloth, $4.50. The object of 
thie textbook is to present anal: tical ceometry 
and calculus in the form and order in which these 
subjects are required for courses in science and 
engineering. Consequently, after a mere introduc- 
tion of graphical representation, the first three 
chapters provide a complete elementary course in 
the fundamentals of the calculus, including integra- 
tion as a process of summation. The succeeding 
chapters develop both subjects in a simple and 
logical manner. 


Arrtiep PHrorocram™Metry, 4ed. By R. O. Ander- 
son. C. E. Hayes, Chattanooga 1, P.O. Box 882, 
Tenn.; apply Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor 
(Mich.), 1946. 517 pp., illus., diagrs., charts, 
tables, 9'/. X 6in., cloth, $6. As in the previous 
editions of this book, the object is to present a clear, 
simple, but accurate method of calculating tilt of 
the aerial photograph. In this new edition has 
been incorporated the material contained in two 
other books by the same author—Rigorous A naly- 
sis of the Scale Point and Tilt Formulas and Tilt of 
the Aerial Photograph by Graphical Resection. 
The theory and demonstrations of the basic idea, 
the dropped perpendicular analogy, have been 
extended, with further derivations, to increase the 
accuracy of the result. Numerical examples and 
sample calculations have been used freely, adding 
to the practical value of the book. 


(Tue) Enctrneer ty Soctrety. By J. Mills. D 
Van Nostrand Co., New York, 1946. 196 pp., 


8'/2 X 5'/cin., cloth, $2.50. This group of essays, 
dealing with the relationship of scientists and en- 
gineers to the world society in which they function, 
covers a variety of topics. including the importance 
and quality of aptitude tests; salaries of engineers 
and scientists; woman's part in engineering work; 
business executives and research; and an over-all 
organization of scientists and engineers. The 
final set of six essays is concerned with the develop- 
ment of creative thought and better expression on 
the part of engineers in their writings, reports, pa- 
pers, etc 


HATING AND VENTILATING POR ARCHITECTS AND 
Bur_pers. By R. K. Cornell. Paul Elek Pub- 
lishers Ltd., London E.C.1, 37-38 Hatton Garden, 
1946. 56 pp., illus., diagrs., charts, tables, 10 X 
7'/<in., cloth. 7s.6d. The first two chapters of this 
practical book present the fundamental principles 
and the calculation of heat losses and heat re- 
quirements. Chapter III contains the classifica- 
tion and comparison of heating and water supply 
systems, the application of such apparatus, and 
water treatment. In Chapter IV will be found fur- 
nace control, the combustion of fuel, and running 
costs of systems. The final chapter deals with the 
types and operation of equipment for ventilating 
and air conditioning. 


Lecat Puases or Construction Contracts. By 
1. V. Werbin. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 
and London, 1946. 267 pp.. 8'/: X 5'/:in.. cloth 

2.75. The author discusses forty-six different 
legal problems that have arisen in connection with 
construction contracts, of practical interest to en 
gineers, architects, contractors. and attorneys 
The book shows the court precedents that have 
been established on these problems and gives. in 
many cases, the actual language of the contract 
provisions and also the facts involved. The intent 
1s to provide the layman without legal training or 
experience an understanding of the import of the 
courts’ decision, 


MATeRIALS-HaNDLING Equipment, a Modern 
Manual. By M. W. Potts. Pitman Publishing 
Corp., New York and Chicago, 1946. 172 pp 
illus., 8'/¢ X 5'/2in., cloth, $2.50. This book is de 
voted to defining, describing, and presenting the 


ot | 






a ’ ~ ee 10, No, 


application of a number of stand type 
terials-handling equipment. Earth oon 
other equipment used primarily by bend 
and specialized units for certain industries 
been omitted. Types covered are dealt 

the —— section headings wih 
vators, hand-operated equipment 
chinery, trackless carriers, tractors 
and miscellaneous equipment with 
tions. 


r"> oe oF a MINING G 
. D. Forrester. John Wile : ; 
Chapman & Hall, London, ioe waren © 
diagrs., charts, maps, tables, 8*/, x Site 
$7 This new text and reference work of 
analysis of rag ony field techniques 
serve as a guide for the approach to 
of geologic problems. Meant for pract 
the book is divided into four sections: 1 
nition of geologic p : 


including prospecting and development 
and the interpretation and use of 
cluding examples of reports. The 
sively and effectively illustrated. 


Sons, Concrete anp Brrumtous MATertars 
record of a course dealing with Airfield Construe 
tion given at _the Road Research | - 
Dept. of Scientific and Industrial Research July- 
August, 1943. . His Majesty's Stationery 
Office, 1946. 288 pp., illus., diagrs.. charts tables 
9'/2 X 71/s in., paper. 10s. net. (Obtainable from 
British" nformation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plan 
New York, $2.75.) In this volume are Collected 
series of lectures by some 35 specialists for the 
training of engineers in the corstruction of air. 
fields from certain materials. Part I, on soils, cover 
geology and soil formations, the properties of silk 
stabilization, construction methods. airfield design, 
and the theory of soil testing. Parts II and 1! desi 
with the properties, manufacture. and us gf 
cement, concrete, and bituminous surfacings. Re. 
ommended testing procedures for various 
of the work with these materials are given in Pan 
IV. Acomprehensive and detailed index increas 
its use for reference purposes. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF FILTRATION (Modern 
Library of Chemical Engineering). By G. D 
Dickey and C. L. Bryden. Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., New York, 1946. 346 pp., illus., disgs 
charts, tables, 9'/4 X 6 in., cloth, $6 Th 
general concept of filtration as considered in this 
book is limited to the separation of solids from 
liquids and gases by the use of porous media. with 
by far the most space devoted to liquid fltm 
tion. History, t , and filtration principles 
are first discussed. followed by description of the 
types and uses of filters and their auxiliary ap 
paratus. Three special applications are dealt 
with 5 oil filters, extractors, and « 
pellers; water filtration; sewage clarification asd 
sludge dewatering. Surface and interfacial sepa 
ration of immiscible fluids are discussed in w 
appendix. 


TRAINS, TRACKS AND TrRavet,7 ed. By T.W Ve 
Metre. Simmons-Boardman Publishing Cop 
New York, 1946. 423 pp.. illus., diagrs., 9): x 
6 in., cloth, $3.50. This popular treatise, now = 
its seventh edition and twentieth year. has agus 
been revised to keep abreast of the continuing é 
velopments in the railroad field. Intended op 
nally for boys, the book has become broad enougt 
in scope and thorough enough in treatment to & 
of general interest to all amateurs of railroading 
Extensively illustrated, the pictures and text cover 
the historical. mechanical. and operational phases 
of one of our greatest industries. 


Water Bacrerro.ocy,” with special reference © 
Sanitary Water Analysis, 6 ed. By S. C. Pre 
cott, C. E. A. Winslow, and M. H. McCrady 
John Wiley & Sons, New York 
Hall, London, 1946. 368 pp., charts, tables 
81/2 X 51/2 in., cloth, $4.50. Intended both aa 
textbook for the student and as a referent 
manual for the laboratory worker, this bod 
covers the public health phases of the subject 
It discusses the distribution, behavior, and sa 


tary significance of bacteria introduced inte 
water from extraneous sources, and describe 
the development of methods currently empoy™ 
in sanitary water bacteriology, with -~ 
standards, paying special attention to the 
tails of recognized tests and reactions. - 
chapters are devoted to sewage bacteriology 

shellfish examination 
WATER TREATMENT AND PURIFICATION, - © me 
New Yau 


McGraw-Hill Book Co 


and Lendon, 1946. 270 pp illus Magrs.. The 
maps. tables, 8'/4 X 5'/: in., cloth $27 _ 
purpose of this book is to make avauabie © 
dents, engineers, and plant managers 4 oe" i 
under one cover, of the several purification ~ 


W. J. Ryan. 





other processes that are applied to water. an 
construction and operation of the differet aor 
of filtering, softening, and treating appa" 
described and iliustrated by diagrams #00 P" 
graphs. The chemical reactions occurs | 
treatments are also given. In this new © 
have been added recent developments, 8) 


for water * 


ganic ion exchange materials , 
processes, et 


new embrittlement prevention 
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t does this “partnership” mean to 
san architect, engineer or con- 
planning or constructing a 
of light weight concrete ma- 
means simply this... 

atnow...with Aquella adding the 
| reference advantage of watertightness to the 
H. McCrady esirable construction qualities this 
ag type of masonry provides—you have 
ling material excellent in every 


re...Aquella also gives 
a », glistening white, egg- 
ell-like finish that is truly beauti- 

1 its natural color—or when 


1 aliractive 
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AT LAST...THE LIGHT WEIGHT CONCRETE MASONRY 
UNIT HAS A PERFECT WATERPROOFING PARTNER 


.sAQUELLA! 


painted to match any decorative 
scheme. Aquella does not powder or 
rub off, nor does it blister, peel or 


flake. 


Specify Aquella for Brick, Concrete, 
Stucco or Cement Plaster 


Aquella is the new, scientific way to 
insure watertightness inside or out- 
side...above or below ground...on all 
porous masonry surfaces, such as 
brick, concrete, stucco or cement 
plaster. 


SEE DATA IN SWEET’S CATALOG 


You'll want this information for your waterproofing file 


Masonry Construction, 


Specification Types.” 





Dent 
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Write today for your copies of “Aquella and Concrete 


cnd the “Key to Aquella 


PRIMA PRODUCTS, INC. 


K., 10 East 40th Street 


1A WB 


New York 1¢ N. Y 
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500-ib. Hydrostatic Pressure Test Proves that 
Aquella Makes Cinder Concrete Block and Other 
Porous Masonry Surfaces Watertight 





First, both of the columns you see here were 
tested in their natural state and showed that 
they had identical coefficients for permeability. 
After such tests, the column on the left was 
treated with Aquella, while the one on the right 
was not. The Aquellized column withstood the 
pressure of an 8-ft. head of water, equivalent 
to a hydrostatic pressure of approximately 500 
lbs. per sq. ft. The untreated column could not 
be filled with water higher than 18%”, because 
the water seeped through the cinder blocks at 
the rate of 2 gallons per minute 

Aquella, having proved its effectiveness on 
cinder concrete blocks, under conditions as ex- 
treme as this, must necessarily be equally suc- 
cessful when applied to other types of masonry 
construction such as concrete, brick, stucco or 
cement plaster 


AQUELLA IS A “MUST” on every light- 
weight concrete masonry unit job! 
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ay SECTION MPIO2 ‘'% WEB THICKNESS 























/ . 
/ gs , 
oe 
10°! ae FN —— i ce 
a 
c-- : 
* be 15 
WEIGHT PER FOOT 40 POUNDS 
WEIGHT PER SQUARE FOOT 32 POUNDS SEE NOTE BELOW For 
DATA ON INTERLOCK 
STRENGTH 
N 
ee SECTION MPIO|  % WEBTHICKNESS- ,--~, 
10°! 
= 
2 15 
WEIGHT PER FOOT 35 POUNDS 


WEIGHT PER SQUARE FOOT 28 POUNDS 


STANDARD CONNECTIONS 
































RIVETED WELDED BENT CORNERS 
i i i 
Tl A&B - CIA 
= T2 A&B x WT! A&B . C2A 
Pa nN is ae - 
oe ES ae a 
ae hr 4 
a 15 | a 15 po a 3) zm 
| Oo 
20. ; re 
—DSVwVUWw# i 
A 
2 
4 * on B=) 
e C28 
,v2 ! 
7/@ RIVETS 
3° MAX.CTRS wyY2 eo 





CONNECTIONS USING CODE MARK “I ARE MADE FROM MP IOI. CODE MARK 2 MADE FROM MP102 





? 
WEIGHTS IN POUNDS PER LINEAR FOOT INCLUDING ANGLES & 7% RIVETS : 
CODE MARK |TIA|T2A/TIB | T2B/|WTIA|WT2A|WTIB |wWT2B]/ Y! |y2 |wy [|wy2iciA | C2A/CIB/ C28) 
"Tal hee oe ee ee ee Coe ES ZOESc 




































































* y)-5%5«% ANGLES MAXIMUM RECOMMENDED WORKING STRESS 6,000 POUNDS 


PER LINEAR INCH. — Y2-5x5x/2 ANGLES MAXIMUM RECOMMENDED 
WORKING STRESS 8,000 POUNDS PER LINEAR INCH 
oO a = 








NOTE :—RECOMMENDED MAXIMUM WORKING STRESS FOR INTERLOCK TENSION 
8000 POUNDS PER LINEAR INCH, BASED ON AN AVERAGE 


ULTIMATE STRENGTH OF 16,000 POUNDS. 
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Two new heavy-duty, straight web 
sheet piling sections 


eH 02-~MP-10 


that offer highest interlock strength 


with a minimum of weight 


OMPLETELY NEW in design, reflecting forty years of experience 
A with straight web piling sections, U -S-S MP-102 and MP-101 are in- 
tended for the same applications as M-108 and M-107 which will be obsolete. 
These modernized sheet piling sections reflect savings in weight of 
approximately 3 lb. per sq. ft. as compared with the older type sections. 
Where the strength of interlock is an important design consideration— 
as in cellular construction—U-S-:S MP-102 and MP-101 Piling Sections 
will insure safer, more efficient, and at the same time more economical 
structures than heretofore possible. 


Contact our nearest district office for shipment information. 







CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh and Chicago 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 






Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, Birmingham, Southern Distributors 






Verte D 'STATES STL 


CirvrtRFwoerneree rine for Sentember ros 
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Engineering Societies Personnel Service, Inc 


New York CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRancis-o 

8 W. 40rn Sr. 211 W. Wacker Dr. 100 Farnswortnu Ave. 57 Posr Sr_ 
The items listed below have been furnished by the Engineer!>2 Societies Personnel Service, Inc., which is under the joint ma 
of the Four Founder Societies. This service if available to member. and is operated on a cooperative, non-profit basis. In applyin — 
tions advertised by the Service the applicant agrees, if actually placed in a position through the Service as a result of these advertin oF posi. 
pay a placement fee in accordance with the rates as listed by the Service. These rates have been established in order to maintain ~yr x 7 
non-profit personnel service and are available upon request. This also applies to registrants whose notices are placed in these pr hth ae 
replies should be addressed to the key numbers indicated and mailed to the New York office. * Mt 
A weekly bulletin of engineering positions open is available to members of the cooperating societies at a subscription of $3 per quarter 


or $10 per annum, payable in advance. 




















Men AVAILABLe Construction Executive; M. ASCE; age results. Salary commensurate with a} 
45; licensed civil and structural engineer; Lt Location, Virginia. W-7558 ‘ 
Crvtt ENGIngeEeRING; M. ASCE; over 20 years Col., Corps of Engineers; 22 years’ broad ex- 
of ag = oe varied a 2 perience on heavy construction; over-all man 
every kind of engineering design and construc agement of the project, includin lanning, de- ina : ‘ 
tion. Available for part-time work on estimat- sign, purchasing, construction, quesunting. per- capertense, Gilaes ee with 2 oF 3 year 
ing and preparing specifications for municipal sonnel; sewage disposal, water supply, airports, Field Engineer experien a year Chief 
state, and federal public works. Location, New port facilities including heavy dredging, bridges Must be able to speak Spani "| irrigation work 
York City. C-301 and highways, industrial buildings. ©-304. year. (c) Calel Wanton with enw. 00 a 
‘ a taking charge of drafting work in ° civil 
Civm Enorneer; Assoc. M. ASCE; 38; civil neer's office. Salary, $7,500 a year pong 
and structural graduate; registered professional Crvm Enoresr; Jun. ASCE; age 22; Colombia. W-7568. Aiea, 
engineer; 16 years’ experience, principally in married; B.S.C.E., Cornell University, 1945; 
eee Experience covers wide field of specialization in pe engineering; 6 months’ 
eavy construction, including mass excavation experience in Nav ivil Engineer Corps as . , ‘ 
and demolition; highway location and construc ensign. Desire position with qunitary engineer- ere te ee “ogee hee 
tion; industrial plant construction; dams, ing firm near New York City. Available im $3,600-$4,800 a ~_ <a. , 
tunnels, harbor and waterways construction; 3 mediately. C-305 . W-7573 ; ve Mtoe, Alsbom, 


years as Naval officer, Civil Engineer Corps. C- 
302 


PLaANt Enorneer; Assoc. M. ASCE; civil As 
Grapuate Crivm AND TRAFFIC ENGINEER; graduate; age 45; wide experience in design. y ang. cn balding Ok hoe armen, 
Assoc. M. ASCE; age 35; University of Michigan supervision, and construction of industrial build- perience on monumental t at had ex- 
and Harvard Bureau of Street Traffic Research ings in all phases—architectural, structural, Must be qualified to s ., -- , buildings. 
Lt. Col., Field Artillery; service in F. A. Obser mechanical, electrical, water supply, fire protec- ment as well as rough and finishi 4 
vation Bn. and Army Transportation Section tion, etc. First-class liaison man between top Salary open. Lecation, New York . a 
3 years as city traffic engineer; insurance and management and local managers. Available 7375 . »s » NY. We 
road construction experience. Desire adminis immediately. Location, anywhere for ma- ; 
trative or engineering position in Northeast nent position with growing concern. C- 
C.303 
Leg nar Civit ENGINeERS AND Instrument. 
, 4 mewn for surve 
Civa Enotneer; Jun. ASCE; age 21; struction. ust be single "Woke Somes on 
single; BS. in C E., Univ. of Tilinois, with cation and experience. Location American 
honors. Discharged from U.S.N.R. as ensign in tropics. W-7583. , 





fuly Desire position with engineering firm in 
Jetroitarea. C-307. 


CONSOLIDATED STEEL hy = STRUCTURAL ENGrvese, civil graduate, 

Positions AVAILABLE poten fag a maga mag 9 ED a 

CORPORATION Location, Maryland. W-7501(«). 
ASSISTANT OR Assoctats Prorgessor or CIvIL 


Enorneerino. Salary, $2,700-$3,400 for 9 


months. Location, North Dakota. W-7118 CONSTRUCTION REPRESENTATIVE AND Mas- 
LOS ANGELES (c)-D2932. acer capable of handling and representing « LOWERING 
large construction company. Must have at 
| aa end hod hove a inawisdes of fetpan a... 
| , = — : Z ve a ortuguese of . 
nan Beeman, Be, Cee, Soe Spanish. Salary, $10,000-$12,00 year. pis with Y inc 
Needs | pa a oto expenses. Location, South America. W760 ond efficie 
electrical, mechanical, structural, and architec- 
tural; civil, electrical, mechanical, and structural 
draftsmen; Senior Engineers; Chief Engineers 
Design Engineers | and Chief Specification Engineer for foreign work, Excrvmars. (¢) Field Engineer, civil 
| $etanecabl150 c pone tor 64-hour cosh, plus tenee?” my gt gS yy 
>, ~S9 los a year for , el- ve ears’ experience in s 
Draftsman - Detailers ing expenses on one-year contract. rite, giving sign. Salary $3,600-$4,200 a year. (0) ! 
D c — of i _ yo ae wae with | ta sistant Office E: cer with rE years’ experience 
ftsma _ heckers | salaries received, also telephone num . - in concrete tec ue, for o correspondence. 
se - | 7517 Work will eventually lead to field position 
Salary, $3,000-$3, a year. Location, New 
and York, N.Y, W-7614. 
RESEARCH =~ Research Bagnen 
mators - bor Costs trained in the mechanical-engineering phases 
Esti t La hydraulics and fluid mechanics, such as pumps ENotneers. (b) Construction Superintendest 
Experienced nS a! Stee! Fabri- blowers, heat transfer, as See and for installation 3 can manufacturing machisery, 
- og cig at hodeulics. (0) Research Assistants BUMPS, Gilling equipment, generators, caries 
cation of Buildings, Bridges, etc. and Research Associates. Two men pursuing eg F- e —g —y an <= 
| studies toward master’s or doctor's degrees de- Philippines. ei Civil Engineer with about 10 
sired, for research projects, together with a limited years’ ex on concrete coustruction, ele 
Top Pay Permanent | amount of teaching. ’ Ex ence in a laboratory trical piping, and ventilation. Abie to give de- 
| desired. Salary, | $2,100-62,700. Write, ea: tailed instructions to contractors and check cat 
closing photograph, scholastic and professional struction. Location, New Jersey. W-76 


records, special qualifications and references. 


Wrile Location, lowa. W-7518C. 











| - a 5 ; h 
Estmartor, preferably not over 35, with about and industrial emgimeering, suc 
CONSOLIDATED STEEL 5 years’ experience in taking off quantities. heating, plumbing, —— i yp by “oie 
CORPORATION Any general knowledge of pricing would be belp- wie anes ae igh one knowledge 
ote Salary open. Location, Connecticut. iii eal ‘ures. Location, 
Personne! Department ia Island, N.Y. W-7654. 
P. O. Box 6880 East Los Angeles ASSISTANT ENGINEER, not over 35, civil gradu- a? dente, ott 
Branch ate, for office and field work in consulting engi- Frecp Enotnesr, 30-40, civil gra widitions 
neer's office. Should be able to take charge of bulk terminal experience, to supervise ‘tructio’ 
| plan preparation with a minimun of supervision. improvements, and new termin al = a 
Los Angeles 22, Calif. Experience in the following desirable: water $4,200 a year. Considerable tr aveling om 
distribution, sewage systems, paving, and air- East Coast. Headquarters, New ** 
ports. Good opportunity for man who can show W:7663(a). 
22 
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LOWRRING A 51, “x 24” caonof“Nitramon” A with hook and 
line into drill hole. Workman on left is stemming a charge 
with % inch diameter bluestone. Loading progressed safely 


ond efficiently in quick time. 





AMON” PRIMER, with Primacord attached through 


uted ( : : : . 
metol tube ct side of can, is ready for lowering in 
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PARTIAL LINE-UP of 600 cased drill holes for blasting 8-inch pipe line ditch in Susquehanna 
River bed. Average depth of crossing was 4 feet; holes were 5 feet apart, sunk to depth 
of 8 feet below river bottom. 


i> blasting a 3000’ pipe line ditch in the solid rock of 

the Susquehanna River bed near High Spire, Pa., the 
Whitaker Contracting Co. of Fort Worth, Texas, used 
“Nitramon.” 


ere 


Nitramon’ is the best handling material I've ever 
used for blasting,” stated the job site superintendent. 
“The cans are sturdy and convenient to work with, 
and its safety and non-headache-producing quali- 
ties speed and simplify loading.” 


A 25-hole test shot, supervised by a Du Pont Technical 
Representative, proved highly successful and established 
the loading pattern illustrated in the photos. 


Whenever you have an excessively wet or underwater 
job of blasting, ““Nitramon” will help you do the work 
easier and with greater safety, efficiency and economy. Ask 
any Du Pont Explosives Representative for complete in- 
formation. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
EXPLOSIVES DEPARTMENT 
WILMINGTON 98, DELAWARE 








DU PONT “NITRAMON” 


A Product of Du Pont Explosives Research 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
..+- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


ts us par orf 
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Current Periodicaj 
Literature 





~ . . 


Abstracts of articles on | 


roduces all types of subjects from publications wept 
: — w the American Society of Civil Bs ; 


in this country and fore, 


Form-tying devices } . articles indexed are on file in the a 


T2—TYSCRU 2 STRUT Societies Library, 29° Wess 19th 
N ew York, N.Y. Photop,r nts will b 
ecommended by architects, | plied by this Library at the cout o 
Y i é 
c inee rs a cc tractors dus Founder Societies (30 cent, to all othe 
eng nd con j plus postage, or technical translation 
, TFX—PLEX-TY complete lexi may be obtained at cos 
riginal with S| ; 
g == || 
R | c H M oO N D SHRINKAGE Shrinkage Stresses in Concre 
G. PicKett 4m. Concrete Inst.—J.. yol 17 . 
4 ‘ 1946 


3 and Jan pp. 165-204, and Pet 


T4—TYSCRU 4 STRUT 361-398 Formulas derived from theoretical 


equations for flow of heat for shortening warping 
and stresses Three cases taken into considera, 


p ; : ; . : i 
to save ; tion: (1) slab or beam drying from one face only 
' (2) slab or beam drying from two opposite faces 
and (3) prism drying from four faces. Theoret. 
time and labor ; cal shrinkages, stresses, etc., can be read from 
_ J tables and charts given; comparison of theory 
: ~~ 


with experimental results. Bibliography 


























/, 9 «- 
duction, 25 cents Per page lo membe; 












































Stass. Proyecto para una losa nervurada & 
—— 14 m. de ciaro, de hormigon armado, para puente 

f carretero, P. Quilez Araque and V Guerrero y 
Gama. Revista Mexicana de Ingenieria » Arqi- 
tectura, vol. 23, nos. 10, 11, and 12, Oct. Nor 


sed on large and . 
: ' and Dec. 1945, pp. 244-265. Project for ribbed 
sma concrete ° ' slab of 14-m span, of reinforced concrete for high 
i j way bridge; design calculations 


TL4F—TYLOOP FLARED 4 STRUT Watts. Develop Quake-Proof Design Dats 
Pi 


in Pacific Coast Concrete Masonry Tests 


} & Quarry, vol. 38, no. 10, Apr. 1946, pp. 12 

range ¢ he ; 122 and 130. Illustrated report on tests to de 
velop basic design data for hollow concrete ma 

tests covered wall panels in flexure a 


onry; 


' ; 
and sizes U 4y ' shear, and core beams in flexure; results of te 
i led to recommendation of improved struct 
« ‘ 
; . . 























reinforced concrete masonry, particularly 


SNAP-TY ASSEMBLY UNIT areas subject to earthquakes, tornadoes, or bur 
} ricanes ee “ 
echnical service pro- PORTS AND MARITIME STRUCTURI — oN 
; t COPENHAGEN, DENMARK Warehouses « am Tr, ] 
vided by Richmond Transit Sheds at Ports, H. Fug!.Meyer. / 4 nd 





Harbour Authority, vol. 25, nos. 4 at 





i Feb. 1946, pp. 238-242 and Mar., pp. 27 
TH—TYHANGER Special! reference made to experience gain ae 
_—— 5 50 years in Port of Copenhagen; origin ANS 
m= Port of Copenhagen; development of! tak 
ee for yourself — consult aed aed a. 
given WI 


Docks, FLOATING Shell's Float 


Richmond on your next fl | Sit Necnoieka “od Weekly: vol 1 


Apr. 15, 1946, pp. 50-51 and 54. [llustrat 


SCREW ANCHOR AND scription of floating docks for use at « 














AS See ss 


«at 


Ri t ; : ‘ ¥ . rection perpendicular to river banks 

Offers consultation best types forms docks is changed frequently to provide wat 

iy = of : and ficiently deep to meet minimum depth re 

ties to be used for a given job; estimates on job requirements | ments for barges being serviced ' 

vendations on specific form problems. All of this _~DRYDOCKS, FLOATING. Floating Dryd cks J uCi0Sed 

without obligation. Richmond’ method | United States Navy Engineering, V' ¢ . roof ty 

~ : of packing and ship- | 4179, 4181, 4182, and 4184, Feb. 15, 166 9 a pal. 

| 145-147, (illustrations) 156; Mar. |, pp © ratories 

a * rs raae a. . heel. | 195; Mar. 8, pp. 217-219, and Mar. 22, pp. Gre E 
R Dev 267 Illustrated description of different YP roup 

° Accessory ices — known as ”"Work- drydock building scheme Was in hands o! ’©™ 

i 9 ar ts," are’ furnished ‘RETURNABLE FOR FULL ‘CREDIT of Yards and Docks; whole purpose * 

charged al | program was to enable Naval operatip 


BOLT IN CONCRETE to minimize flood damage and insure uniter tor t 

' - rupted movement of oi! from field to refiner , 
CONCRETE FORM JOB contributing to successful operation of docks a ng-ter: 
provisions to facilitate lateral movement " akes t! 


carried on many thousands of miles from 
can coast; question of transport o! jocks 
| was major consideration 
Drypocks, Soutn Arrica. Sturrock 
Dock, Cape Town, D. E. Paterson 
vol. 181. nos. 4700 and 4701, Feb. 8, 194# 
124, Feb. 15, 1946, pp. 144-14 
description of design and comstt ‘ 
capable of being used not only for repair '® 


. but also for discharge of- bulk cargo deta 
x Cc R E we | dewatering method, concreting, met mee 
ling conerete; dock-pumping ach 


control; steel caisson 


ANCHOR COMPANY, i ies p | MILITARY ENGINEERING. Britis! ps 
eet AVENUE-+BR K LYN Ww 


thon 








in 1945 Engineer, vol. 181, m 169: ar 
Jan. 4, 1946, pp. 31-33, Jan 


Sine ‘ . 
INCE ? plates Review sets forth m 


NE 
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Bit Megas Teouble vit 


NEW 7A/ CLAD TOTALLY ENCLOSED MOTOR 
IS MORE FULLY PROTECTED FROM DUST, DIRT, 


ember 
all other 


ations of 
t covt ; 
WEATHER, OR WHAT-HAVE-YOU eee, 
Now, General Electric has applied Tri-Clad con- 
» vel. 17 " struction to its line of totally enclosed induction 
* — motors (1 to 1000 hp) and to most of its explosion- 
ame proof motors as well. Extra protection has been 
posite faces raised another notch. 


re | THESE 9 POINTS 


of new strength and serviceability put 
"o h.. this Tri-Clad totally enclosed motor way 
ahead 


a tests to de 


















comcrete mas 
n flexure and 
» ~ tog c SEVERE JOBS - —— iron, double- 6. hpeemcta ern a 
rticularis Applications amid dust, me*al filings, coolants, or cor- aay poten, wad- tion Sone lgaids 
does, of BA osive agents, where totally enclosed motors have always ings and punchings 
swan been required, will now have the benefit of a stronger > Ribbed cast-iron 7+ Laree, free-flowing, 
~ a armor, plus convenience features that simplify installation —_ end shields. machined ¢@8¥-to-clean air pas- 
yer Dock & and servicing. to provide a tight seal, rea esac 7 
i and " rom accumulation o 
hey sled ATP WET LOCA TIONS yet Gaey coos dust and foreign matter 
wcin of Pre Indoors or out, these Tri-Clad totally enclosed motors 3. Well proved pres- 
oo shed ws’ BB take hosings or heavy rains without danger of shut- we Seen be Bs Modern “ageless” 
c we ; . . . ‘ n i 
down. The cast-iron frame is strongly resistant to rust caine wie caantie omer wenemens 
- 6 scnnell , includes ormex 
— vee and corrosion. lubricant where advis- magnet wire 
ssipp * 
i, ; NG LIFE oe 
strated ce . o 
oil termieal Many motor users are making the totally enclosed 4. Cast-iron conduit 9, Powerful external 
motor their standard for all jobs—based on evidence of _ diagonally split a as a om 
} : .s . : . or wiring convenience pillying maintenance. 
10n: t T - 
g ~~ sav ings. This new member of the Tri-Clad line ‘iadeaamdaadty canta. (Mensperkian type ‘et 
(fg kes this decision more logical than ever. sion-proof on explo- explosion - proof 
ee HAZARDOUS ATMOSPHERES sion-proof motors) motors.) 
Companion motors” to the standard Tri-Clad totally 5. Leads are sealed in ANDIN ADDITION 
Drydock lt enclosed, the new explosion-proof and dust-explosion- a nonshrinking com- — compactness and 
ie youd. pp Proof types are tested and listed by Underwriters’ Lab- — = sagen ry tees one 
1, pp. 199 oratori : , 
22 " a G ores for Class I Groups C and D, and Class II from frame installation. 
ferent type Troup E, F, and G. 
ids of Bureas *Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
ye of drydoes Ze» 
ratipt " (6 
from Amer 
docks a a a en 
» Croviad FOR THE COMPLETE STORY = 
n Enginee GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
046 oe ~ | Apparatus Dept., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
rion of dock | _ Please send me GEA-4400, which describes the new | 
pair faciite — Tri-Clod totally enclosed motor 
05 a be | Please send me GEA-4131, “‘Motors and Control | 
chinery iS a5 | for Hazardous Locations.” | 
arar Device ' | Name A IRE Hn, SS hi 
5 and 
oo ENERAL ee ||... | 
™ 750-257-8058 : Address aT ae . | 
ae eC, axon 
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« « eASCLEAN AND SHARP 


AS YOU CAN DRAW 


Special mechanical processing gives 
Arkwright Tracing Cloths a trans- 
lucence that produces perfect repro- 
ductions. That's why there are no 
distortions or “ghosts”, caused by 
pinholes, specks or thin spots... 


simply clean, sharp lines, 


Arkwright has been preferred for 
over 25 years, because of its unique 
ability to produce prints just as 
crisp and precise as it is possible to 
draw and do this months and 
even years after tracings have left 
the board. Arkwright literally 
“builds” permanent transparency 





2 TRACING f 


AMERICA’S STANDARD FOR OVER 


into every sheet by a special mechan- 
ical process. Arkwright tracings re- 
produce as if nothing but the lines 
were going through the printer. 


And this cloth never becomes brittle 
with age. It can take erasure after 
erasure without wearing through. 


Check these things yourself at our 
expense. Send for free working 
samples. Test them thoroughly .. . 
you'll soon see what we mean when 
we say “lines as clear as if suspended 
in air”. Arkwright Finishing Co., 
Providence, R. I. 





ry ee 
ie) 





Vou. + Na, 


referring, where possible, to 
description appears; Britain 's pir 
eration Pluto” and “Operat Rid.» 
Koll" floating pier and “Lily” a... 
ship; radar; “Shark” code na 
ment for rapid rehabilitation 
laying tanks; cross-channe! 
r»lling stock; plastic armor 4 
ato. research. 


Piers, CONCRETE. Piers an 
Concrete, 5. P. Lathrop. Roc! 


no. 2, Feb. 1946, pp. 136-137. Desens 

permeable jetties to prevent shore... 
stalled at Cliff Drive, Cleveland, Ohio am 
of reinforced concrete members up ~~ 


weight, pre-cast piling, and deck 
construction methods, and 
units 
















































RECONSTRUCTION. I Lavori di ; 
delle opere del porto di Civitavecchi 
giate dalle offese belliche, L. Greco; 
Genio Civile, vol. 38, no, 2, Mar-Apr 
127-155, 4 supp. plates. Reconstruction of be, 
of Civitavecchia, Italy, damaged durin - 
data on hydrographic and traffic condition 
lustrated description of prewar harbor | 
and of reconstruction work on piers, quays 
and breakwaters; data on costs included 


Ociltieg 
docks 


RECONSTRUCTION, La destruction et la rep. 
en service des installations du port de Cherbos. - 
A. P. Pages. Génie Csvil, vol. 123, a0. 3174 
1, 1946, pp. 38-39. Illustrated description of 
structi®m and reconstruction of port of Cherbour 
France; despite thorough destruction eale mp 
pairs were finished within about four month: _ 


ROADS AND STREETS 


Hicuway Systems, Braz. Road ‘pen 
Brazil's Back Door, M. G. Mayer. Betier B 
vol. 16, no. 5, May 1946, pp. 17-18, and 24 | 
lustrated description of iiboes Project to con. 
nect east coast of Brazil with its Bolivian border 
which will open vast hinterland to settlers and 
mining and lumbering industry. 


HroHway Svstems, CALIFORNIA. Sand Dune 
Road 20 Years Old, E. Q. Sullivan. Western (om 
struction News, vol. 21, no.4, Apr. 1946, pp. 92-% 
Illustrated report on conditions that led to per. 
manent solution of highway 80 in California do. 
ert west of Yuma, Ariz.; old highway was corre. 
gated plank road that could be raised or lowered 
to conform with moving sand dunes; new higb- 
way of asphaltic concrete was built to meet 
creasing traffic; its location and level was de. 
termined to be safe from engulfment; results ae 
reported beyond expectation, aud maintenance 
cost decreased considerably. 


Hicuway Systems, Mexico. Mexico's High 
ways, H. J. McKeever. Roads & Street y, 
no. 3, Mar. 1946, pp. 78-83. [Illustrated report 
on Mexico's highways, including gradient, width 
curvature standards, hand labor vs. modern ma 
chines, penetration macadam, maintenance prac 
tices, culverts, typical contract details, and orgas 
ization. 





Hicuway Systems, Per: Peru Is Buildig 
Modern Highways. Betier Roads, vol. | 
Apr. 1946, pp. 23-24. Illustrated report 
American highway systems, including + 
and amounts of funds used for road constru 
improvement, and maintenance. 

Hicuway Systems, REsLOCcATIO? re; 
Highway Modernized, K. D. Lytle. ew 
Construction News, vol. 21, no. 3, Mar. 104 
89-92. Illustrated description oi relocat 
Southern Oregon highway; project is character 
ized by heavy excavation and improved p 
of embankment st» bilization; map is inciudec 

INTERSECTION Two-Bridge Rotary ; 
for Controlled Access Interchange, D. W. | 
enheiser. Roads & Streets, vol. 89, no. 4, Ape 
1946, pp. 85-88. Design details of unusual ty 
of interchange on Shirley Memorial Highway 
Arlington, Va.; illustrations of genera! layo 
bridges are designed as two-span rigid frames ¥! 
plain concrete faces and stone faced wing walls 

LANDSLIDES. Slide Control, E. L. Worthi 
ton. Roads & Streets, voi. 89, 20. ° May 19 
pp. 90-92 and 98. Practica! suggestions * . 
recting conditions which cause slides, of for ee 
ping or retarding slides in West Virginia disc 
sion of various types of slides and their caus 
explanatory illustrations included 

MAINTENANCE AND Repair. How Rosas | 
Idaho Naval Base Were Rebuilt on Soil-Leme 
Base, G. K. Brodie. Pac. Bidr. & &ner poe 
no. 5, May 1946, pp. 46-50 Illustrated = 
tion of repairs to roads of Farragut (Idaho ” 
Base, including base design, scary ns me 
spreading of bulk cement, compaction, ** 
with oil; data on laborator) pment 4 
included. 

Micmrcan. Thin Paving Goes a" 
Liddle. Am. City, vol. 61, mo. -, ** 
83-85. How careful design of rig Pe 
Wyandotte, Mich., streets has enab’ 
in. slab instead of usual thicker 
sulting in economy and desira 
qualities; use of integral curb an 

Roap Macuinery. Special bquip™ 
3-Ft. Widening Strips Along 
Pavement Consiruction Methocs, 
May 1946, pp. 94-96. Concrete tu 
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You'll Save with a Gardner-Denver 
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llustrated report 
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es arecom pletely water-jacketed, these 
ressors will operate efficiently and con- 


tywuously wherever the job takes you—in 
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inter or summer—at high altitudes or low. 


— ; . . . 
Nias. 194 iy And you'll get that service with low operat- 
ol relocat a : . e 
at pee J. ing costs and a minimum of maintenance. 
ip is D lude 

Rotary For all the facts about Gardner-Denver 
of unusual All Water-Cooled Portables, ask any owner 


rial Highway 
general layou 
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—or write Gardner-Denver Company, 
ed wing walls es ee : : : 
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ace TRI-LOK 


OPEN STEEL FLOORING 


9’ ————————— 





ONE SQUARE FOOT 
| wf rm bes 





053" 
DEFLECTION 





The locked in strength of TRI-LOK enables it to stand up 
under heavy loads—even on long spans. No rivets, bolts or 
welds are used in its construction, thus, the possibility of 
loose joints is eliminated. Write for Bulletin 1140. 


DRAVO CORPORATION 
NATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
300 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

(Distributor for THE TRI-LOK COMPANY) 





FOUNDATIONS 


PRETEST UNDERPINNING 
CONCRETE-STEEL PILES 
MASS CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 
HEA V7 SHORING 
DRILLED-IN CAISSONS 


Send for catalogs 
descriptive of the 
latest foundation 


types and methods 





SPENCER, WHITE & PRENTIS, INC. 
10 EAST 40th ST. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

















May 1946, pp. ¥= 7). * 





have been widened with aid 


rough excavation is performed repre. 
patrol grader; fine grading a al 
blade on form-setting machin: on 
strikes off and finishes concret ten ~ 
crete is done by spraying col riec om 
membrane by Hunt process a 
Roap MACHINERY Tractor-Scray 
truction Methods, vol. 28. no M Z's 
96-97, 148, and 150. Mustrated desee 


k 


of tractor-scraper units in highway, and 
ditch construction work on U.S. 75 and yy 
State Trunk Highway 55 near Wheatu: 
equipment averaged 70,000 cy 
moving earth from adjacent 
into roadway embankments 


ROAD MATERIALS, TAR. Use of To: 
Construction and Maintenance GH 
Surveyor, vol. 105, mo. 2827, Mar 29 
247-251 Properties of road tar pract 
pects of road making with tar, such a «_.. 
cadam, base courses, and single course ra 
courses and carpets, gravel macadam 
surfacing; control of road-making Proce 
ing tar. Bibliography , 

SAND- ASPHALT Charleston Tries 
phalt Streets. Am. City, vol. 61, no. 5 May : 
pp. 113-115. Illustrated description of +, 
cost"’ street paving with sand-asphalt at (ho 
ton, S.C.; data on electric mixing pleat 
construction procedure included 

Snow AnD Ice Controt. Snow Traps Cut 
Plowing Costs, H. R. Smith. Road: © %, 
vol. 88, no. 3, Mar. 1946, pp. 87-89. In Anes 
County, Michigan, with one of heaviest sn, “ 
of any county in United States, snow trap: 
plowed in fields along roads instead of m 
snow fences; illustrated description of procede: 
and data on costs , . 

Snow AND Ice ContrRot. What Causes Sore 
Break-Up? A.M. Williams. Highway Ma, 
37, Mar. 1946, pp. 63-65. Observations i, «- 
tral Michigan over period of years suggest « 
planation of spring break-up; latter's sever: 
depends on time of first “deep freeze” and amoa 
of liquid precipitation thereafter; sketches « 
tribute toward explanation of phenomenon 
toward means of prevention. 

Sorms, Eroston. Growing Grass Through 
phalt, F. R. Bruto. Highway Mazg., vol. 37 
1946, pp. 87-89. Illustrated description of 
plying ‘soil paint’’ to bare surfaces for prevent 
of soil erosion where other methods fail 
ments in using asphalt mulch on seeding ope 
tions proved good erosion control even after g 
was established. 

Sors, STapiuizaTion. Grounds Mainte 
and Vegetation for Airports Highways and 
Areas. Public Works, vol. 77, no. 4, Apr. I 
pp. 23-24. Brief description of efficient 
nance of unpaved airport areas, roadsides, p 
athletic fields, playgrounds, and areas 
public buildings; soil preparation, fertilizat 
seeding, irrigation, prevention of water eros 
proper mowing, etc., are recommended 
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Street Licutimnc. Planning Modern S$ 
Lighting, S. R. Williams. Am. City, vol. 6! 
5, May 1946, pp. 153 and 157. Discussion 
planning modern street lighting, consid 
street surface brightmess, glare, installat 
mounting height, spacing, and forestation 
clusions drawn from general discussion are 
cluded, 


Sussorts, Soil Compaction in Embank 
and Subgrades, E. F. Bennett. Roads & Brig 
vol. 84, no. 4, Apr. 1946, pp 80-81, 144, 146, 48 
159. Illustrated study of soil compaction mm « 
nection with a construction, includ 
compaction theory, ‘octor test, constructs 
procedures, layer construction, moisture contr 
specifications, embankment foundations, «¢ 
Before Can. Good Roads Assn., Quebec 


SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


TREATMENT PLANTS, Prior. Pilot ‘x 
Capacity Required of Chlorinators, © & 
leaphe "seweat Works Eng. & Mun. Sant nat 
vol. 17, no. 4, Apr. 1946, pp. 200-2038 and 226. 
lustrated description of pilot plant in Los As 
Calif, built to determine size of installation 
treat screened sewage; it consists of 4im 0 
pump, head-regulating tank, weir box, chile 
tor. and four circular tanks; data on character 
sewage before and during pilot-plant operat 
description of operation; results are present 
charts. 

Waste Urmuzatron. Investigates of 
Growth Substances (Auxins) in Sewage hos it 
C. A. Chaplin and C. J. Regan Sox. ¢ | 
dustry—J. (Trans. & Communications), 
no. 12, Dec. 1945, pp. 331-332. In oe 
certain whether auxin content (if any) 
products is likely to play role in use of 
wastes as fertilizers, a number of — 
products of London were examined for thet 
content: results show that most _—— 
tain auxins in small but measurable quant 
most of these plant-growth substances 4 
composed during normal drying of siuege 


Waste Urmization. Processing Drie R 
in Fertilizer Production, H. M. Snapp, Jf, °"" 
Works Eng: & Mun. Sanitation, Vo od 
May 1946, pp. 254-255 and 278. ilustsa- 
scription of handling sludge at -ou"™ 
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® The habit of accuracy is so strong in engineers that drawings which are merely 
clear and legible are not enough. Creative men want their drawings to look 


professional, not only in essentials, but in details. K & E has equipment that can 





help you in both endeavors...drawing instruments and materials so well conceived 
ani _ she werkife grautenl and precisely made that many engineers and draftsmen regard them as valued 
heator radio networks partners throughout their professional careers. 

rainage vin For 78 years K & E products have been helping in this way to bridge the gap 
between thinking and doing, helping to make possible the tools, machines, 
appliances, construction projects, that mark our civilization. So widely is this true, 


it is self-evident that every engineering project of any magnitude has been 















































aking pr i completed with the help of K & E. Could you wish any surer guidance than this in 
...most efficient 

Bs office buildings the selection of your own “partners in creating’? 

— ~ A For faster, better lettering you will find a 

mixing ple ° ~ 

d T LEROY? Lettering Set a tremendous help. 

"Roads i. rs ‘ n C re Cc i rn Gg With it you can produce a wide range of 

87-89 D Ante 

f heaviest save lettering styles and symbols with complete 

Ra on li uniformity. Precision lettering need no longer be tedious. For full information 

What Causes Sora % “is write to your nearest K & E Distributor or to Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
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Spencer, White & Prentis, Inc. 
10 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





FOUNDATIONS FOR 
PIERS 


DRILLED-IN CAISSON CORPORATION 


441 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Affiliated with 


DRILLED-IN 
CAISSONS 


anchored in Rock Sockets 


These patented foundations 
are designed for heavy 
loads—up to 1500 tons on a 
single caisson—and can be 
sunk to great depths 
through difficult ground. 


Send for catalog and re- 
prints descriptive of jobs 
done. 


Western Foundation Co. 
155 E. 42nd St., New York 17, .N. Y. 
Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco 5, Cal. 












OPEN STEEL GRID 


SAFETY 


Permanent In ht Traction 
Self-Cleaning Surface 







LIGHTWEIGHT 
Only 154 Ibs, per sq. ft. 





ECONOMY 
Minimum Maintenance 
Non-Erasible Lane Markers 
Restores Old Brid 
Reduces Cost of New Bridges 
May we send our catalog? 
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single 
ALTITUDE 


VALVES 


Cushioned against 
shock or jar as valve 
moves into open or 
closed positions. Nee- 
dle valve control 
will instantly reg- 
ulate speed of 
operation to ex- 
isting pressure 
condition. 1 

lb. to 400 lb. 
working pres- 





GOLDEN-ANDERSON 
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Treatment Works in Chicag ti 
changing physical properties o/ p> ‘Del udaag 
system, cooling system, screen syst dee, ¢ : 
trol system, dried sludge loading plat ue ’ 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEER! NG 


Beams AND GrRoers, Stress 
Points Along Beam Axis ontineed 
Moments, W. C. ye Tank to 
J., vol. 17, no. 4, Feb. 1946. pp. sonata 
scription of method of locating Points pre ' 
points to bend or anchor reinforcement = 
sponding to predetermined moment 2 
method is valid for any combination of 
and concentrated loads; method is q licabie 
design of concrete building frames — 

Desicn. Basic Principles of : 
G. Lowe. Surveyor, vol. bon “ ay Pe i. 
1946, pp. 309-311. "Review of methods of? 
basic problems connected with design of 
such as shear, moment, slope deflection, mo 
favorable position of moving loads aon 
remarks on reinforced concrete beams are inch 
Before Inst. Mun. & County Engrs 


EARTHQUAKES, UNITED States. Da 
Buildings Proves Slight in Washin oat Be 
Earthquake, H. H. Edwards. Pa: Bian & Be 
vol. 52, no. 3, Mar. 1946, pp. 44-45. Rens 
effect of earthquake in Washingtor on Fen 
1946; a were slight, and confined to } 
ings situated on soft earth: solid ‘oundatiog 
no guarantee against damage, warns author 
design, bracing, and shape of structure are j 
portant factors in stability; illustrations 


WATER RESOURCES 


Roanoke, Va. Carvin's Cove Water %& 
Project for Roanoke, Va., | Howson. 
Water Works Assn.—J., vol. 38, no. 4 | 
1946, pp. 480-490. Illustrated report on old 
recent water supply of Roanoke, Va.: 1 
sources of old project were springs, Falling 
Beaver Creeks, and wells; for additional 
other available sources were studied and cc 
tion and annual cost estimated; Carvin’s Co 
was best solution both as to quality of water 
future enlargement; presentation of hydraulic 
data; notes on proposed filter plant, pipe li 
capacity, and storage reservoirs. 


Soviet Unton. Water Supply in Soy 
Union, M, Porfiryev. Water & Water Eng, vo 
47, no. 583, Dec. 1944, pp. 551-557. Position 
water supply at present time; water works 
velopment during war; rehabilitation of 
supply installations; problems and prospects 
future. 


Water Weits, Epizaseres Crry, N.C 
low Wells Tap Dismal Swamp for City Wat 
Supply. Eng. News-Rec., vol. 133, no. 20, N 
16, 1944, pp. 644-646. Increased water supply 
400,000 gal per day was obtained at Blizabe 
City, N.C., by constructing 109 gravel-bad 
shallow wells in Dismal Swamp, where 
table varies from ground level! to few inches 
low; to build well, casing about 30 ft long and 
in. in diameter was jetted into place, and afteri 
had been cleaned out pipe 2 in. in diameter endi 
in 5-ft screen was inserted and packed witl - 


gravel, after which the casing was removed 

Water Weis, Ontrarro. Drill Gravel Wi ry] 
Wellst o Increase Woodstock Water Supply, J 2 1m 
Sullivan. Eng. & Contract. Rec., vol. 59, 00 
Mar. 1946, pp. 72-73. Illustrated report on mess 
ures to make larger supply of water available — 
city of Woodstock, Ont.; after drilling tests, per i 6 


manent weils were installed and water was pumped 
into pipe lines leading to city pump station, we 
had depth of from 56 ft to 98 ft and layer of water 
bearing gravel was from 33 to 5! ft thick. 


WATER TREATMENT 


Atoag Controt. Appleton, Wis., Gets Rid d 
Algae, W. U. Gallaher. Am. City, vol. 61, 2 
May 1946, pp. 118-119 and 16/ Activated caf 
bon is applied in water treatment plant at App 
ton, Wis. to meet problem of algae contre 
data on plant filters, odor control, and analy 
before and after treatment are included; ger 
view of filter plant, flow sheet, and cross-sech 
view of chemical building are presented. 


California's Big Softening f 
Water Works = 


CALIFORNIA 
Increases Its Output. at es 
no. 9, May 1, 1946, pp. 473 and 522. 
electrolytic softening process indicate 
chemical quality over conventions é 
report on corrosion-inhibiting qualities 
agents, effects of softened water on plant 
and on soil permeability; data on average 
sis of Colorado River water in natural and in 
ened state included. 

nILTON, Wrs. Ahead in Sanitation } 
a“ City, vol. 61, no. 5, May 1940, PP. -y" 
Illustrated description of water-treatmen 
bioactivation sewage-treatment plant 
Chilton, Wis., includin zeolite — 
iron-removal! units, trickling filters, # 
equipment. 

CHLORINATION. Milestones 10 Chiesa 

Toronto Water Supply, “1 . 


niract. Rec., vol. 59, 20. 
66. ond 68. [ilustrated report o® trea 
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00,000-gallon capacity P-DM 
at Atlantic, lowa 





ASSURE MAXIMUM ECONOMY 
































IN BETTER WATER SERVICE 


water works d 
itation of wa 
nd prospects f 


The permanence of steel, its strength, 










for ity Wa 2 oe lower cost and ease of erection, apply to 
py : ” particular advantage in the reservoir 
— a storage of water. Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
> tow ina Steel Reservoirs are impervious to the 
ace, and after 4 effects of climate, seasonal changes and 








weather—cannot crack, spall or deterio- 
rate. With simple maintenance and 
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— |,000,000-galion P-DM 






rave! Wa 
* eon at Bottineau, N. D : , . . 
or Ooms b 120 high. periodic painting they are good for a 
pete’ Selow—two 3,000,000-galion P-DM lifetime—a truly sound investment! Let 





Reservoirs at Berryville, Va., 


rilling tests, pet 144’ dia, x 25° high us consult on your needs. 
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== PITTSBURGH - DES MOINES STEEL CO. 


chlo PITTSBURGH, PA., 3470 NEVILLE ISLAND—DES MOINES, IOWA, 971 TUTTLE STREET 
s. ene ‘EW YORK, ROOM 951, 270 BROADWAY - CHICAGO, 1274 FIRST NATIONAL .BANK BUILDING 
DALLAS, 1275 PRAETORIAN BUILDING - SAN FRANCISCO, 677 RIALTO BUILDING 
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then he said to himself 


The new Food Minister 
Great Britain, Evelyn John 
St. Loe Strachey, highlight. 
ed a brilliant speech in 
House of Commons with; 



























‘Famine, like peace, is 
indivisible.” 

He was talking about fam- 

ine but his phrase aptly ap- 

plies to many conditions... 

particularly to the condi- 

tion of modern production. 


Either you compete 
. . or you don't. 
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e MR. STRACHEY: Here's food for thought to help you get the 
ae full measure of competitive advantage from arc welding: 


tI GET GOOD FIT-UP 


| 3° PERMIN 
~ Vi6 GAP 
we 
l6 PER MIN. 
inister of 3/16” GAP 
atl NO GAP 
ch in the , it > | 
ns with: —" 
: 9” PER MIN. 
eace, is NO GAP 


260% FASTER : 300% FASTER : 87% FASTER 











out fam- 
aptly ap- 
litions 
1e condi- Care in cutting, forming and fitting up of plates and Y, gap, is made at an arc speed of 16”’ per min. With 
ation § be welded pays big dividends. By improving no gap, speed is 30’’ per min. . . . 87% faster. 
OGuCue. fit-up of joints, you increase welding speed and thereby 
te cut costs and minimize distortion. — — 
dan't EXAMPLE A — This square butt joint in 3 late , 
ou dont a J * P The sign of abundance. When you see 3 DOTS on 


gap of %,"’ is made at an arc speed of 2.5’ per 


With ecomme nded gap of Ya", speed is 9” per an electrode, you know you have genuine ‘‘Fleetweld 


. the world’s leader for Jow cost, speed and qual- 


mu! 260% faster. 
ity. ‘‘Fleetweld’’ incorporates the full measure of 
EXAMPLE B- This fillet weld in 4” plate, with Lincoln’s pioneering research and worldwide engi 
is made at an arc 1? of 3’ per min. With neering experience. 
ed is 12” r min... . 300% faster. Both ee" Oo 
wal per oe ene ™ Handy pocket manual, giving, ““Fleet-Welding 


4%, throat. ?-_ 
procedures for all types of joints in mild steel, free 


XAMPLE C— This butt joint in 14 ga. sheet, with on request. Ask for Bul. 444. 


HE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY ° DEPT. 343 ° CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Omens gieedses/ natu recoupse 
AV AAR ATE “ 


{ ( 
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sate Check THE CITY OF 
Houston, Texas 


Today, all of Houston's portable water sup- 
ply—millions of gallons daily—is supplied 
by Layne Wells and Pumps. More than 250 
complete Layne Well Water units are serv- 
ing the city and such places as Hotels, 
Theatres, Laundries, Packing Houses, Ice 
Plants, Rice Mills, Steel Companies, Iron 
Works, Cement Plants, Ship Building Yards, 
Bottling Plants, Light & Power Services, Oil 
Field Tool Factories, Paper Mills, Pipe Line 
Companies, Oil Refineries, Cold Storage 
Plants, Chemical Plants and Breweries. Such 
outstanding preference is an exceptionally 
fine tribute to Layne's skill in building high 
efficiency wells and pumps. 

Behind Layne Well Water Systems are 
sevently years of engineering research and 
practical experience. These Systems embody 
basic Layne developed and patented fea- 
tures which cannot be duplicated by others. 
Such exclusive and thoroughly proven su- 
periority has made the name Layne world 
famous. 

For the latest catalogs and bulletins, 
address Layne & Bowler, Inc., General Of- 
fices, Memphis 8, Tenn, 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 


Layne Wertical Turbine pumps are available in 
sites to produce from 40 to 16,000 gallons o} 
water per minute. High efficiency saves hundreds 
of dollars on power cost per year. 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co 
Ark . orf 


Stuttgar Layne-Atiantic Co Nor ik. 
Va . ayne-Central Co Memphis Ten . 
I ] fishawaka, Ind. * Layne 
I ; ma C4 Lake Charlies La * Louisiana 
‘ Monroe La. * Layne-New York Co 
Ne« y ~ ity * Layne-Northwest Co M 
wauk Wis. * Layne-Ohio Co., Columbus, Ohio 
* La e-Texas Co Houston. Texas * Layne 
Wes n Co Kansas City. Mo. * Layne-Western 
Co f Minnesota. Minneapolis. Minn. * Interna 
tiona Water Supply Ltd London Ontario, 
Canada * Layne-Hispanco Americana + Mes 
Mex D. F 





WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 





water supply at Toronto, where typhoid fever 

epidemic started in 1910 due to water pollution; 

discussion of measures to improve sanitary condi- 

tions; by means of chlorination and steady taste 

control, typhoid death rate dropped from 40.8 

per 100,000 of population in 1910 to zero in 1944 
2. 


COAGULATION. Coagulation with Ferric Salts 
J. B. Nickel Water & Sewage Works, vol. 93, no 
4, Apr. 1946, pp. 147-148. Discussion of ferrous 
sulfate as coagulant; inherent differences between 
coagulating with ferrous salt and ferric salt; notes 
on ferric chloride, solution pot equipment, floc 
formation characteristics of ferric sulfate coagula- 
tion, color removal and taste and odor control 
Before Am. Water Works Assn. 


FILTRATION PLANT, Quesec. City of Montreal 
Building Addition to Filtration Plant at Verdun 
Eng. & Contract. Rev., vol. 59, no. 3, Mar. 1946 
pp. 88-89. Illustrated description of plant increas 
ing capacity from 150 to 200 mgd; illustrations 
present general view of construction work, installa- 
tion of 24-in. reinforced concrete main, construc- 
tion of gate house and winter protection of struc- 
ture 


FILTRATION PLANTS, Toronto, Ont. Experi 
ences with Three Types of Filtration Plant, NJ 
Howard. Water Works Eng., vol. 99, no. 9, May 1, 
1946, pp. 474-477, 522, and 524. Three different 
water-purification plants at Toronto are de 
scribed; slow sand type built in 1912, drifting 
sand filters built in 1918, and rapid sand filters 
built in 1941; discussion of experiences with these 
different types, including practical comments 


History. Advances Since 1869 in Hydraulic 
and Sanitary Engineering, C. B. urdick. 
Western Soc. Engrs.—J. (75th Anniv. Ed.), Dec 
1944, pp. 81-90. Review deals with use of water 
and disposal after use as sewage. 


Mareriacs. Diatomaceous Earth Filters for 
Water Purification. Pub. Works, vol. 75, no. 12 
Dec. 1944, pp. 21-22, 49. Successful use of 
diatomite filters in portable units for military field 
purification of water, suggests possibility of 
adaptation for public water supplies; advantages 
and disadvantages as compared with more com- 
mon type filter are cited; notes on operation and 
construction 


Mrurrary Enorneerino. Okinawa—DDT and 
Water Treatment, A. E. Stilson. Am. Water 
Works Assn.—J., vol. 38, no. 5, May 1946, pp. 
625-636. Description of topographic and clima- 
tic conditions: imsects, larvicides, a diseases 
and campaign to fight them; discussion of water 
treatment and equipment, DDT in action, and 
Japanese water system 


Present Status of Water 
Treatment, AE. Berry. Water & Sewage, vol. 84 
no 3, Mar. 1946, pp. 17-20 and 60. Survey of 
trends in various phases of purification of muni 
cipal water supplies; examples of actual and of 
proposed plants are described and illustrated 
discussion on chlorination, coagulation, filter me- 
dia, filter underdrains, filter washing, water soft 
ening, and water treatment costs, etc 


Present STATUS 


Sea Water, Satt Removat. Preparation of 
Drinking Water from Seawater, H. Ingleson 
Soc. Chem. Industry—J. (Trans. & Communica- 
tions), vol. 64, no. 11, Nov. 1944, pp. 305-309 
Investigation of chemical methods of treating 
seawater to produce drinking water, for use by air 
crews adrift in rubber dingeys on open sea; method 
finally developed consisted in treating sea water 
with briquets of reagent containing silver zeolite, 
barium hydroxide, octahydrate, silver oxide, ful- 
ler's earth, and graphite 


Maintenance of Base Exchange 
Softeners, T. M. Johns. Southern Power & In- 
dusiry, vol. 64, no. 2, Feb. 1946, pp. 85 and 90 
Brief discussion of operation of base-exchange wa- 
ter softeners, with particular reference to equip- 
ment maintenance problems confronting opera- 
tors; importance of killing and removing algae 
which cause pollution of zeolites; details of pro- 
cedure found to be practical and effective in re- 
storing capacity of algae-infected softener 


SOFTENING 


SorTENING, THRESHOLD TREATMENT. Sodium 
Hexametaphosphate as Corrosion Inhibitor for 
Ottawa Tap Water, M. Cohen. Electrochem. Soc 

Preprint No. &89—17, for meeting Apr. 11-13, 
1946, pp. 193-207, Report on study made by 
laboratory test methods; results obtained con- 
firmed each other qualitatively, but there was 
best agreement between rocker-ty apparatus 
and circulation; pitting effects obtained with 
sodium hexametaphosphate, which effects could 
be detected by voltage measurements; for best 
inhibition 50 to 60 ppm of sodium hexametaphos- 
phate were required. 


TREATMENT PLANTS, CHaRLotTs, N.C. Char- 
lotte’s Water Demand Stays Up. Am. City, vol. 
61, no. 2, Feb. 1946, p. 71. Brief note on success- 
ful operation of Charlotte, N.C., water-treatment 
plant despite unanticipated load increase during 
war; plant capacity, cited as 16.5 mgd, requires 
enlargement to meet future demands. 


Water Bacrerrorocy. Study of Merits of 
Various Confirmatory Media, P. J. Philson 
Water Works Eng., vol. 99, no. 8, Apr. 17, 1946, 
pp. 386-388. Illustrated report on results of some 
1,800 tests_made at Columbia (S.C.) water works 
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On EFFICIENCY... 
PROTECTION... 


SPACE-ECONOMY ... 





For every doorway! 


Your door troubles are over when you 
heed the sound reasons why Kinnear Roll- 
ing Doors serve so much better so much 
longer! Their smooth, easy, coiling up 
ward action saves time and effort, makes 
all floor and wall space usable, keeps them 
out of reach of damage when opened. The 
all-metal ruggedness of their famous :m/er- 
locking-steel-slat comstruction means 
longer life, extra protection against fre, 
theft, accidental damage, and the elements. 
Write today for full details on Kinoecar 
Steel Rolling Doors. 


THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING (0. 


Factories : 1080-90 Fields Ave., Columbus 16,0. 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Californie 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


INNEAR 


ROLLING DOORS! 


—-— ae on a > 
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EPENDABLE 


MA\VALVE OPERATION 


Cal 


“i Limitorque 


VALVE CONTROLS 


The Type “SM” Limitorque Valve Operator (shown at left) is designed especially for valves 
working at low to medium temperatures, low to high pressures, and normal speed of opera 
t10n. 

This Unit is mounted on top of valve yoke . . . no extra gears, nuts or bearings required. 
Stem nut is inside and furnished with Limitorque Unit. Nut is directly inside worm gear 
which drives it. (All clutches and connecting sleeves are eliminated. ) 

The Limitorque is designed for plug, cock, gate and globe valves. . . . Entire Unit and nut 
can be lifted off valve yoke, by removing flange bolts, and without disturbing wiring. 

A special high starting torque motor, coledion gears, limit switches are al! in one 
weatherproof assembly — and all electrical connections are made to one terminal board, 
easily accessible by removal of watertight cover. ... Heat treated helical gears and hardened 
ground and polished worm and bronze worm gear are used. 

A handwheel is provided for manual operation and does not revolve during motor opera- 
tion. During hand operation motor is mechanically disengaged. The Limitorque is always 
operative electrically. There is no danger to operator should he be turning handwheel 
when motor is started, since automatic clutch disengages handwheel instantly, without 
shock. Declutch lever changes from motor to hand operation. The usual Limitorque 
“hammerblow” device allows motor to reach full speed before load is engaged. This 
imparts the “hammerblow”’ necessary to unseat sticking valve. 

Torque seating switch insures tight valve closure without strain on valve parts. Protec- 
tion from damage due to a foreign object obstructing closing is provided, because motor is 
shut off by thrust exerted on valve disc. Valve is protected during entire closing operation. 




















FEATURES OF THE “SM” TYPE LIMITORQUE 


1. Micrometer torque seating switch. 
2. Self contained unit—no gears, nut or 


orway! bearings to buy. 

DP illien one i, Weatherproof, dust-tight and watertight 
K A ‘ eR a construction. 

innear Roll- : 
ane 90 math 4. Hammerblow device. 
_ coiling up ». Non-rotating handwheel built into the unit. { 

»ffort, makes 6. A 1a ~hi lite “ - = - : aa 
< k hs m utomatic declutching. Motor is coupled to worm shaft through helical gears. In closing, worm drives 
e, Keeps tne 1. One terminal board for all electrical con- worm gear until lugs on the gear meet matching lugs on clutch. Torque is trans- 





mitted to the nut through splines connecting the clutch to stem nut. Torque spring 


1 opened, The nectio 
A a yus infer —— is then compressed by axial movement of worm on worm shaft. When torque spring 
sete 8. High torque motors. has been compressed to predetermined setting, torque switch is actuated by a trip- 
fison means % Cag ping collar on worm shaft. This interrupts current to holding coil of controller 
against fre * Simple valve yoke. and stops motor. Inertia of motor is absorbed in further compression of the torque 
the elements spring. Opening travel is governed by geared limit switch. 
; on Kinnear ” =) 


TURING C0. 


olumbus 16, 0. 
» 24, Californie 





pal Cities 
GEAR WOR \\ INCORPORATED ‘ndustrial Gears and Speed Reducers 
ERIE AVE. AND G ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. LimiTorque Valve Controls 


NEW YORK . PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO MP ote IN CANADA: WILLIAM AND J. G. GREEY LIMITED, TORONTO 
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Count witte us. WHE vozENs | 
OF PLACES FOR TREATED LUMBER ms 





Wherever you look in this Brooklyn water front scene, 
you'll find a place where pressure-treated lumber 
should be used. Transit shed roofs and floors, support- 
ing and fender piling, dock and pier superstructures, 
even gang planks and stack bottoms . . . all these will 
last longer built with treated lumber. 
Treatments for wood to meet all water front conditions 
are available through American Lumber & Treating : 
: Company. Wolmanized Lumber* protects against e 
decay and termite attack. Timbers treated with 3 
Minalith* fire retardant are flameproof. Creosoting 
guards against marine borer attack below the water line. 


aaa ate 
ietddt te ueddoctil 


ASSURES THOROUGH PROTECTION 





Pressure treatment under exacting laboratory control 
drives these protective materials deep into the wood. 
Hundreds of millions of feet of lumber so treated is 
in service all over the world. The excellent performance 
recorded is evidence of its dependability. 





CREOSOTING 









*Registered FLAMEPROOFING 


trademarks 


WOLMANIZING 


1654 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS | 














































plant to indicate desirability of var 
tory media; description of tesr< te COnlirns, 
tained aT sults oy 


WarTerR CHLORINATION. Tem 


Chlorinator for Five Dollars, J R Sah FL 
; ca alee 


Works & Sewerage, vol. 91, no. 1} No 
404-405. Description of gravity bypoetiae 
nator which can be used to feed cither ena 
calcium hypochlorite at any rate betwen a 
100 gal per day 3 
WATER WORKS ENGINEERING 
Des Motnes, Iowa. Des Moines ff 
System Was Developed Methodically 
dick. Water Works Eng., vol. 90 no. 
1946, pp. 461-463, 534, and 536. Re, 
provement of water works consisting of 
tion system based on thorough investigation 
conditions of Racoon River valley at 
15 flooding basins are in service for hee 
periods of inferior river bed filtration capacity 
river flow is augmented b Storage im reserves 


formed by each dam 70 ft high charts 
growth in pumpage _ i 


Fort Wortn, Tex. Warti Capital 
provement, W. S. Mahile and U's ro 
Water Works Assn.—J., vol. 38, no. 4 
pp. 491-498. Water supply conditions ol 
Worth, Tex., had to be improved te katie 
creased demands due to war impact: oe 
of additional storage and supply mains and ¢ 
reservoirs, one with walls of gravity type other 
of reinforced concrete; results of improved 
operati@n are presented in tables = 


Hastincs, Nepr. Hastings’ Water Ue 
Seen Sixty Years of Service, A s Reiff “ee 
vol. 61, no. 5, May 1946, pp. 108-110. Data on 
water supply of Hastings, Nebr. are 
including operating experiences during 60 yeary 
of service; water supply of airport required drill. 
ing of additional 20-in. well to depth of 150 f 
illustrated description of pump station, i 


INDIA. Proposed Extension of Water. 
of Bombay, C. Inglis. Jmsin. Engrs. Indig—J 
vol. 26, no. 2, pt. 1, Dec. 1945, pp 22-28, supp. 
plate. History of Bombay's water supply and 
description of general layout; reservoirs a 
Tulsi and Tansa; inadequacy of water supply led 
to plan to divert water from Vaitarna Rive 
through tunnel into Tansa Lake or to take wate 
from tail waters of hydroelectric plant at Bhiv- 
puri; both projects are discussed; hydrological 
data presented. 


MAINTENANCE AND Repare. Well-Planned 
Headquarters Aids Maintenance Work, T £. P 
Woodward. Water Works Eng., vol. %, a0. 7 
Apr. 3, 1946, pp. 332-334. Illustrated descrip. 
tion of new water maintenance building at Macos, 
Ga.; brief data on water supply system and o 
distribution maintenance work. 


Purirrine§ ISLANDS Restoring Manila’s 
Water System to Service, L. K. Clark. Am. We 
ter Works Assn.—J., vol. 38, no. 5, May 1946, pp 
608-624. Report on reconstruction of Manila’ 
water supply including plans on general layout 
pipelines, aqueducts, and filtration plant; di- 
cussion of chemical treatment, pre-liberation 
plans, Novaliches Dam _ supply, emergency 
sources of supply, repair of distribution system 
treatment of resumed supply, and distribution 
system survey. 


Satt Lake City. New Water Supply +- 
Progresses for Salt Lake City, H. C. Godbe. Wat 
ern City, vol. 22, no. 3, Mar. 1946, pp 18-22. 
Before 1934, Utah Lake water was used for im 
gation purposes while mountains furnished 
drinking water; drought conditions im 19h 
called for new plan consisting of Deer Creek res 
ervoir division and Utah Lake division; ile 
trated description of project. 


St. Lovrs, Mo. Water System of St. Lous, 
T. J. Skinker. Water Works Eng., vol. 99, 0.9 
May 1, 1946, pp. 456-458. Illustrated descriptios 
of principal features of present water works and 
review of changes made since first public supply 
was put into service in 1831. 


St. Paut, Minn. St. Paul, Minnesote— 
Survival and Retirement Experience with a 
Works Facilities. Am. Water Works Assa— 
vol. 38, no. 3, Mar. 1946, pp. 401-421 Statist- 
cal data as of Dec. 31, 1941, on survival and fe- 
tirement of cast-iron unlined mains -—_ 
mains, galvanized iron mains, stee! mains 
meters, compound meters, and turbine meters, 
charts; tabies. 


laTER TANKS AND TOWERS. Escanaba s 
euateu Water Storage Tank Cuts Awe 
Cost. Am. City, vol. 61, m0. 2, Feb 1946, p - 
Brief note on new water storage tank peda = 
pacity of half a million gallons, serving Pore edial 
of 15,000 in Escanaba, Mich tank is 
cone bottom and ellipsoidal roof type, 
on eight 110-ft cylindrical columns 


WATER TANKS AND TOWERS ‘Peacetime Tast 
Maneuvers. Eng. News-Rec News rnp = 
136, no. 3, Jan. 17, 1946, p 89 —— a 
water-tank moving jobs recently per’ a 
out necessity of dismantling supporting 
800-ft shift of tank of over 91 ft - 
jacking-up job of tank over 145 ft hig 
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More Materials 
Becoming Available 


o#ve2#2ee#éee28es8#2#%e28w#8#28?0 8 &8@ #8 @© #8 


DAD LUIE DD 2 2 iv Hee 00 Fe 


STRUCTURAL STEEL COMPANIES 


© CLINTON BRIDGE WORKS, 101 S. Second St., Clinton, lowe 


ENGINEERS. 
@ GAGE STRUCTURAL STEEL CO., 3023-4) S. Moyne Ave., Chicoge &, Ill. FABRICATORS (75,000 TONS CAPACITY) 


@ MIDLAND STRUCTURAL STEEL CO., 1300-20 S. S4th Ave., Cleere 50, Hl 


*2eess#sv2 &€©8¢ © &@ @ 82 8 6 @ 


(Reproduction of Advertisement 
appecring in Fortune Magazine) 


Now is the time to send your plans 


to us for quotation! 


Fabricating and erecting bridges is one 
activity, in our plants, where the flexibility 
fo} Melt mest 08] oME oleohdle(-tMeloltalelelimielal iil) 
for moving fast. 

If you have new projects under way to 
be figured, send us the specs when they 
are ready. 

Fabricating the structural steel and erect- 
ing highway bridges is just one of our 
activities. We also fabricate and erect 
structural steel for all types of buildings 

. industrial plants, public buildings, 
churches, apartments, stadiums, and so forth. 

Every job gets away to a fast start. 
rw ileh Mee Mules) Mohmeleah die lee Libg 
on location. And our erecting crews are 
expert in getting the structure up. It will 
pay you to investigate all of the advan- 
tages you have at Allied where 3 plants 
)ol-1eehi- Mol Mell -Millle|-Mielelalael iol, 


Multiplicity of Equipment Breaks Bottlenecks Wide Open! 














= ne le 
Equipments, Materials and Methods 


New Developments of Interest, as Reported by Manufacturers 











me - ———-- 


New Traveling Mixing Plant 


Woop MANUFACTURING ComMPANY, Box 
620, Tujunga Ave., North Hollywood, 
Calif., announces the addition of the Wood 
Roadmixer Model 36 to their line of road- 
building equipment. The new low cost, 
one-man operated Model 36 is self-pro- 
pelled, pneumatic tire-mounted traveling 
mixing plant, designed for maneuver- 
ability, speed, and capacity. It is ideal 
for small operations and yet has sufficient 
capacity for large jobs. It handles soil 
cement, tar, cut-back asphalts, and 
emulsified asphalts, making a thorough 


maneuvering in confined areas. This 
eliminates the need for turning on the job 
and the machine is simply backed up to 
the start of a new windrow. For mixing, 
the Model 36 also has five speeds, ranging 
from 11.5 to 71 ft per min. 

All of the proved features of the Wood 
Roadmixer Models 48 and 54 are in- 
corporated in the new Model 36. The 
hydraulic-power lift on the mixing drum 
raises the drum a full 12 in., giving ample 
clearance for maneuvering over unmixed 
windrows. Steering is accomplished by 





mix in one pass. This machine handles 
up to 4 cu ft windrows, and produces 
from 100 to 150 tons of ready-to-spread 
mix per hour. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
Wood Roadmixer Model 36 is its extreme 
maneuverability in some areas. The 
machine is handled as easily as a motor 
patrol with a range of 5 speeds from 2 
to 14 miles per hr, forward or reverse 
Being full rubber mounted, it does not 
damage existing pavements, yet it has 
sufficient traction for all normal operating 
conditions. On the job, these speeds are 
available forward and reverse for quick 


hydraulic power. As used on the larger 
Wood Roadmixers, the burner system is 
of the compressed air, fuel oil type; the 
liquid binder is controlled by a by-pass 
valve; with meter, gage and thermometer 
within full view of the operator. 

Only one man is required to operate 
the Model 36 Wood Roadmixer. He 
easily controls the entire unit from his 
operator’s station, has clear visibility of 
work and gages, and quick access to all 
controls. The entire operating procedure 
is so simplified that any competent work- 
man can operate a Wood Roadmixer 
Model 36. 





Builders on West Coast 


Builders Iron Foundry of Providence 
R.I., announces the formation of a new 
affiliate, ‘‘Builders-Pacific, Inc.,”" a Cali- 
fornia corporation with offices, ware- 
housing and service facilities in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. The main office of 
Builders-Pacific is located at 921 Univer- 
sity Ave., Berkeley, and the Los Angeles 
office at 2085 Belgrave Ave., Huntington 
Park. 

Builders-Pacific will represent three 
affiliates of Builders Iron Foundry: 
Builders-Providence, Inc., The Omega 
Machine Co., and (in Northern Cali- 
fornia) %Proportioneers, Inc.%, and will 
also represent the Walker Process Equip- 
ment Inc., of Aurora, Ill., the Aurora 
Pump Co., and The Ludlow Valve Mfg. 
Co., of Troy, N.Y. 
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Safety Steel Climbers 


Austin Supply Company, 3627 N. 20th 
St., Philadelphia 40, Pa., announces new 
light-weight steel climbers of positive 
safety design for use on verticle ““H”’ or 
“I” beams. Strapped over workers’ shoes, 
the design is such that the hard-rubber 
gripping spurs give full 3-in. purchase on 
each side of the beam and will not mar 
painted surfaces. When the wearer leans 
back, resting his weight on the climbers, 
they are said to grip the beam section 
firmly with no possible chance of slippage, 
even on wet surfaces. Both ball and heel 
of the foot are firmly supported; the 
worker is relaxed. Walk-up Safety 
Climbers are reported in use by public 
utilities, railroads, shipyards, riggers, 
painters, steel erectors, and plant main- 
tenance departments. 


38 
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Industrial Compressors 


A new line of industrial “ Department 
compressors was announced recently by 
Davey Compressor Co., Kent, Ohio 
These new units are available in 60, \g5 
160, 210, 315 c.f.m. sizes. They are de. 
signed for installation in individual plant 
departments and are offered as moder 
economical replacements for large cents 
compressor systems. 

The Departmental System, a completely 
new plan for industrial air compressor jp. 
stallations, is a progressive departure from 
the conventional central system wher , 
large gompressor pipes air to various 
partments. Under the departmental cy: 
tem, for example, if 6 departments require 
compressed air, 6 separate compressors of 
proper capacities are installed Rach 
operates independently but several uni; 
are connected together to provide a power 
reserve for overpeak loads, or maintaiy 
service in case of breakdowns. Further 
details and descriptions from the many. 
facturer. 





Vertical Flow Thickener 


CHAIN Bett Company, Milwauke 
Wis., is manufacturing a new vertical 
flow, slurry blanket type of thick: 
known as the Rex Verti-Flo Thick: 
This new unit is said to be particularly ¢/ 
fective in delivering highly clarified « 
fluents with relatively low detention ~ 
riods when handling certain types of solids 

The Rex Verti-Flo Thickener employs a 
unique, cellular construction obtained by 
dividing a conventional sedimentation 
basin with proper weirs and baffles. Ex 
tremely long weir length is obtained with 
this design. The adjustable weirs allow 
close regulation of flow distribution among 
the cells. 





Rex Conveyor Sludge Collectors at 
installed on the tank to concentrate the 
sludge at the influent end of the tank aad 
maintain a fluid sludge blanket in the zone 
of flow immediately below the bafiies 
Continuous operation of the conveyor 
sludge remover provides a constant rec 
culation of sludge to the influent end 0 
the basin. 

Superior results are claimed for this unit 
due to the straining or filtering of 
solids by the slurry blanket. . .also t the 
low, vertical velocities and the large ¥* 
length provided by this design 
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AIR BUBBLES IN CONCRETE 


Millions of minute, disconnected air bubbles 
trapped in concrete by using a new product, 


AIR-ENTRAINING PORTLAND CEMENT 


is the answer of research to the problem of con- 
crete pavement scaling. 

The repeated use of concentrated calcium 
chloride and common salt to melt ice and snow on 
main traveled highways and streets, (a relatively 
new and largely wartime expedient), has caused 
unsightly scaling of well-constructed concrete 
pavements. Impaired riding qualities and increased 
maintenance have often resulted. 

To conserve the public’s investment in ex#sting 
concrete pavements, the careless use of such con- 
centrated chemicals should be avoided. If chloride 
salts are to be used for ice control, the pavements 


er a 
es iS tie ' tee 


a 





Artist’s conception of air bubbles in air-entrained 
concrete as seen through a microscope. 





should receive a protective treatment developed by 
research and the chemicals should be used intelli- 
gently and sparingly. 

For future pavements, the protection should be 
built in the concrete by using 


AIR-ENTRAINING PORTLAND CEMENT 


Send for bulletins, “Elimination of Pavement Scal- 
ing by Use of Air-Entraining Portland Cement,” 
and “Protection of Existing Concrete Pavements 
from Salt and Calcium Chloride.” Free in United 
States and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 9-13, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
.+. through scientific research and engineering field work 








Air-entraining portland cement was used in the 10-in. concrete slab on the Davison Limited Access Highway in Detroit 
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ern ORR ee a Air-Operated Drill Jumbo 

| Fa 

INGERSOLL-RAND Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York 4, N.Y., announces a new air- 
operated drill-jumbo mounting for easier, 
safer work and faster setups than are 
accomplished by hand methods. Installed 
permanently on a mine car the resulting 


STEVENS : unit does the work, not only of setting 


up but of transporting the drifters, drill 





] 3 

| , . -mED / steel, hose and accessories to the heading. 

: Ww ATER LEV EL : On arrival at the face, the miners have 
ae only to swing the air columns imto a 


RECORDER ae vertical position, then turn on the air HYD RANTS 


which pushes the column pistons firmly 


a against the roof. No blocking is needed | 

Type A35 : and the drills are ready to operate & VA L V E S | 
; 

og 


























Pipe Line 











~ for 
Water Works 
and 
Works 
Little effort is required to move the 
arms and drifters up or down the column 
FIRST developed in 1911, the Stevens with the hand cranks provided. The 
Type A Recorder is used the world entire unit is rigid since a force of 600 Ib VALVES: A.W.W.A. type iron 
over. Fundamental prin iples of the holds the column and car solidly in place. body, bronze mounted with dou- 
instrument are the use of a continuous Roof jacks are thus eliminated. A new ble-disc parallel seat or solid | 
chart and an unlimited range of stages bulletin, Form 4034, contains a full de- wedge type. Non-rising stem, 
The Type A35 consists essentially of scription of this air-operated drill-jumbo — screw “7 gy _ 
a height element mechanism to register mounting CE ees eae lever. Also far | 
Saettien of ssahen Ganibna in nish hydraulically operated. 
——ewe ene: wath Square bottom type operates io 





any position. All rugged and 
plus a time element mechanism to move ‘ . : . dependable, made of best material 
a chart at a conveniently uniform Hydraulic Computations with highest quality workmanship. 
speed. Visible graph strip charts 10” or HYDRANTS: Standard A.W.W.A 
20" wide (also corresponding metric type approved by Underwriters 


chosen datum to a convenient scale, 


A slide rule and correction factor curves 


chaste Weight-driven clock (syn- is the medium for direct mechanical solu- and Factory Mutuals. Dry top, | 
chronous electric clocks available on tion of such factors as water depth, slope, revolving head, easy to lubricate 
order Non-corrodible metal used width of channel, discharge quantity, and High ciency because barre! 
throughout . One-piece protective coefficient of roughness as defined by the diameter not reduced and there 

hinged cover... The Type A35 is Manning or Kutter formulas, the manu- are no working parts or obstruc- | 

adaptable to remote registration. Write facturer states Velocity of flow is also tions in he ~ | 
for Bulletin No. 12 obtainable. TRAFFIC ee is —_— 7 
The slide rule is based on an adaptation yield > fae, Ss cece of 
LEUPOLD & STEVENS of the Manning formula. The water pent ee ee hensbable 

INSTRUMENTS depth factor has been substituted for the coupling on stem. 


hydraulic radius. When the ratio of the r ; 
width of the channel to the depth of water M & H PRODUCTS INCLUDE 


Manufacturers since 190 


PORTLAND 13. OREGON 





is larger than about fifty there is no neces- FIRE HYDRANTS SHEAR GATFS 
Hydrographu « Surveving « Nas igation sity for correction. Ratios under fifty are GAY VALVES MUD VALYEES 
futomatic Controls | readily corrected by means of the accom- VALVES. FLAP VALVES 
’ , lige panying graphs or correction curves. See reas arence = 
= ee These curves have been adjusted so that CASTINGS FLARE 
Leupold & Stevens Tnstruments a direct multiplication or division of the TAPPING ANGED. | 
$445 N. E. Glisan St., Portland 13, Oregon a 7 SLEEVES FLANGED _ 
factor by the slide rule result gives the de- CHECK VALVES FITTINGS 
Please send Bulletin No. 12 on the Stevens sired answer FLOOR STANDS B & s 1 | 
Type A3S Recorder "4. :.. . ee EXTENSION cul on 
This method of procedure is claimed to STEMS rks 


be direct and to avoid much laborious in- 
terpolation. The booklet and the slide 


Organization ; ae rule, which sell for $3.00, help to solve a M & =F VALVE 
wide range of problems: from the flow in 














— a ee ee very wide and deep river channels to the AND FITTINGS COMPANY 
farmer's irrigation ditch. Charles Harry sunesten eaneane 
q ee —— - ——— Monett, 300 South Carmelina Ave:., Los , 
“lac 9 “we ly ? 
= City ——_~ Angeles 24, Calif 








+ obstruc- 
SPECIAL | 
signed to | 
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HYDRAULIC TURBINES 
—and— 


ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


PRESSURE VESSELS 


STEEL, TRON and 
BRASS CASTINGS 


HEAVY FORGINGS— 


ROUGH or 
COMPLETELY MACHINED 


x**« 


NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING and DRY DOCK COMPANY 


NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 
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The partly completed ““GUNITE" water 
storage tank pictured above illustrates modern 
pre-stressed tank design. 


Around the outside of the ““GUNITE" wall 
hoop rods are placed and the segments of 
these rings are coupled with turnbuckles. 
Tightening the hoops by means of the turn- 
buckles to a pre-determined stress produces 
compression in the ‘““GUNITE" wall. This 
stressing is designed to maintain the “GUN. 
ITE" in some compression when the tank is 
full of water, thus preventing elongation of 
the wall with resultant cracks and leakage. 

After the hoops are pre-stressed and the 











ORIGINATED 


the solid corner 
flanged plate. 
Designed to elim- 
inate excess ex- 
cavating and con- 
crete. Easy to in- 
stall, using any 
type of tunnel 
driving — and 
made to any ra- 
dius from 3% feet 
up. Circular, 
horseshoe or egg shape. 





This is the plate engineers should 
specify in ordinary tunnel or sewer 
jobs. 


Details on the use of this plate 
gladly given. 








The COMMERCIAL SHEARING & 
STAMPING CO. 


TOUNGSTIOWN. OFFO 


1 V 


EMENT GUN COMPAN 


“GUNITE CONTRACTORS 


GENERAL OFFICES ~ALLENTOWN.,. PENNA..U.S.A. 
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PRE-STRESSED “GUNITE” TANK e 


tank tested a covering of mesh reinforced 
“GUNITE" is placed over the exterior to per- 
manently protect the hoop steel. 

The tank illustrated also includes a ‘‘GUN- 
ITE’ domed roof, the ring girder of which is 
similarly pre-st 

Pre-stressed “GUNITE" tanks are bottle 
tight and maintenance free. We have built 
scores of such tanks with capacities ranging 
from 25 thousand to 21/2 million gallons. 
This type of work is completely described and 
illustrated in our bulletin ‘ 


Write for out pee nop PY of bulletin 
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36 YEARS 


INSTALLING 
PILES 


OF EVERY TYPE 
CAST-IN-PLACE 
. 
CONCRETE 
e 


COMPOSITE 
STEEL 
SECTIONAL PIPE 
TIMBER 
SO/L AND Rock EXPLORATION 


Wi O7a-Naastity 
CONCRETE PILE CORP. 


18 EAST 48th STREE] 
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Rex Return Idler 


A new belt conveyor idler known as 
Rex Roller-Bearing Style No 
ber Covered Spiral Return | 


signed to combat many of 
faults frequently experienc: 


nary type of return idlers a; 


extreme conditions where fr: 


formation on the rolls or wher 
sive wear on the roll is a pro 
the carrying side of the conveyor } bel 
rectly contacts the face of the return 


the return roll is subjected to the action oi 


No., 


‘y 


55RC Rut 
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the 
: when 
used 
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Was 


v1 tee 
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an 
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material adhering to the belt surface 
The Rex Rubber Covered Spiral Ret 
Idler is built of a flat-bar steel helical « 


ral, covered with rubber 


mounted on a standard assembly 


steel spiral is accurately machined-form ne 


and permanently welded to the bear: 
tube. The spiral itself is queen’ 


right 
centering the belt 


This Spiral 


MM or 


and left-hand sections to ina, 


the spiral covering is specially extr; 
and is simply opened up and snapped 


over the bar. 


The rubber used 


curely clamped. Replacement of the r; 


ber is a simple matter. 


as 


In addition, each end is » 


Each end of the 


roll is equipped for high-pressure grea: 


lubrication, 


with hydraulic type fitting. 


Under normal conditions, it is sufficient 
to use several units immediately following 


the head pulley—only enough to cover t 
distance that is required for the belt t 
free itself of material clinging to it 
particularly severe conditions, it may 
advisable to completely equip the retur 
run with the type of Idler 
For further details on the 
Bearing Style No. 55RC Rubber 
Return Idler, write Chain Belt Com 





1600 W. Bruce St., 
Power Unit 
The ‘‘Power-Package,’ 


Rex 


for industry, is now rolling off th 
tion line at Salsbury Motors, I: 


mona, Calif., a wholly owned subsidiary 0! 
Inc. T 


Northrop Aircraft, 


with automatic clutch, 
designed to transmit 


transmission, 


and 


he 
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Cover 


Milwaukee, 4, \\ 


a new pr 
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and is regularly furnished 


any 


Power 
Package consists of a 6-hp gasoline eng 


engine’s power smoothly and at the 
advantageous speed, depending on oa 


The Salsbury Power Package will power 
light vehicles, or fit almost any stationary 


tomat 


aut 


use in which a small engine is requirec ' 


transmit power gradually and at varying 


speeds. 


All three elements of the Power-Packag 


engine, clutch, 


transmission 


ar 


Salsbury design and manufactur 
engine weighs 56 Ib, and develops 


at 3200 revolutions 


clutch and transmission 
The clutch, engag' 
applies 


operating parts. 
centrifugal force, 


per muni 
have Vv 


the 


smoothly and eliminates starting 


The transmission, in 


is entirely automatic 


jr engine for moving heavy loads, spe 


which 


It “g 


. he oe 
force also serves to change the gear 


over an infinitely variable range 0! S 
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shock 
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‘ the ratio to do lighter work faster 
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With all its other 
advantages 


CONCRETE 
CONSTRUCTION 
COSTS LESS 





This large h 1 , is built of architectural concrete. Architect was Charles 
H. McCauley, "x 1. .. "= ZZ. =: General contrector, Algernon Biair of Montgomery. 





Architectural concrete walls with reinforced concrete widely separated projects show savings of from 
frame and floors for hospitals, apartment houses 16 to 27 per cent of the wall cost through the use of 
and other large buildings enable designers to stay architectural concrete. Seventy-six per cent of con- 
within limited budgets and still provide attractive, tractors submitting proposals on these jobs bid less 
Gresafe, enduring buildings maintained at low cost. on concrete than for alternate types of construction. 

Comparative cost analyses on jobs actually built Our free booklets, ‘‘Continuity in Concrete 
show that reinforced concrete frame construction, Building Frames,” or ‘‘Forms for Architectural 
including columns, floors and ceiling treatment, costs Concrete,’’ will interest architects and engineers 
from 27 to 40 per cent less per square foot of floor planning hospitals, apartment buildings, schools or 
area, than alternate types of construction. industrial plants. They are distributed only in the 

Other comparative cost studies on walls of 16 United States and Canada. See Sweets Catalog 4e /6. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 9-130, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through scientific research and =ngineering field work. 








| NAY: SMOOTH PERFORMANCE 

















“ Srifles make perfection 
tal prevfectton ts no mere bufle y! 


The contour—the steel—the heat treatment 
and fine adjustment of the nibs—the shape 
of the handle and the just right weight and 
balance of this instrument add up to the 
LIGHT perfect ruling pen—the first of a series of 
fine instruments by Post. 

Ruling Pen No. 


42 
Five and one-half inch. Price $2.75 F.O.B. 
Chicago. 







MEDIUM 


The Frederick Post Company DETROIT « | HOUSTON - CHICAGO ~ LOS ANGELES - MILWAUKEE 


3650 N. AVONDALE AVE CHICAGO 18, itt oye 
INSTRUMENTS EQUIPMENT AND Tweetapee FOR THE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
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what n2m_n 


designed strength 
Can mean to your 
tunnel liner jobs 





Rear view of weighing hopper. This elliptical 
batching tunnel of No. 10 gage Armco Steel is 
11 by 13 feet and 460 feet long. Raw aggre- 
gates were stored over a 10-foot tunnel, 260 
feet long, and wet sand over an 8-foot tunnel, 
190 feet long. 


This is how three aggregate tunnels built 
of Armco Corrugated Liner Plates helped 
speed construction of the Norfork Dam—a 
1,500,060 cubic yard job. 

First, the plates were easy to handle and 
install. Then, their designed strength per- 
mitted placing the tunnel directly beneath 
the aggregate pile, which attained a height 
of 60 feet. Delays caused by freezing in cold 
weather were avoided because the aggregate 
was handled from the bottom. 

Armco’s method of bolted construction 
made it a simple matter to locate the hop- 
pers at any desired point. When the job 
was done the Armco Liner Plates were re- 
moved, nested together and stored in a 
minimum of space for future use. 

There is a type and gage of Armco Plates 
to meet every tunnel condition. You can 
order exactly what you need for the job and 
the chances are you'll be “holing through” 
ahead of schedule. Write today for infor- 
mation on your specific needs. Armco Drain- 
age & Metal Products, Inc., and Associated 
Companies, 1365 Curtis St., Middletown, O 


va ARMCO 


Tunnel Liner Plates 





Literature Available 


CLAMSHELL Buckets—Advantages of 
all-welded construction in clamshell buc- 
kets are analyzed in a new 8-page book- 
let in color by C. S. Johnson Co, 
Koehring subsidiary, Champaign, II. 
Complete specifications for all three types 
of the Johnson All-Welded Clamshell Buc- 
ket—General Purpose, Wide-Rehandling 
and Heavy-Duty Digging—in sizes from 
5/, yd to 2'/, yd, are included in the book- 
let. 


DwarRF ORANGE PeeL_ Bucket—De- 
signed for operation inside a 12-in. diame- 
ter pipe and for digging wells, catch basins 
and small drainage ditches, the improved 
Hayward Dwarf Orange Peel Bucket 
makes possible significant economies in 
removing all kinds of materials such as 
broken stone, boulders, old timber, metals, 
and other substances found in “‘filled-in”’ 
ground. Full details are given in a new 
Hayward Bulletin, No. 804, that has just 
been published by the manufacturers, 
The Hayward Company, 50 Church St., 
New York 7, N.Y. 


EARTHMOVING—R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., 
Peoria, Ill, has prepared a 12-page 
folder of actual job ‘records to acquaint 
equipment owners and operators with the 
many possible applications of Tournapulls 
to earthmoving and construction work 
Actual job experience of eight major con- 
tractors on 25 completed projects have 
been assembled for study and comparison 
Each job is illustrated with action photo- 
graphs. 


FINANCING EQUIPMENT PURCHASES 
The service which the C.I.T. Corporation 
offers to contractors in the financing of 
equipment purchases is concisely de 
scribed in the pocket-size folder. C.1.T 
Corp., 1 Park Ave.,.New York 16, N.Y. 


Hoists AND Derricks——The new Ameri- 
can Hoist & Derrick General Catalog, 28 
pages, 2 colors, is the first one of its kind 
in announcing all the lines of the com- 
pany’s manufacture. It covers blocks and 
sheaves, derricks, cranes, material eleva- 
tors, hoists ditchers, and six other lines of 
equipment. 


Lock Nut Tests—‘‘Test Procedure,”’ 
a 16-page booklet describing in compre- 
hensive fashion a procedure for testing 
and locking effectiveness of self-locking 
nuts and related fastening devices, has 
been published by Elastic Stop Nut 
Corporation of America, Union, N.J 
This booklet describes in detail the equip- 
ment and procedure for making tests for 
vibration, installation and removal torque, 
re-use torque, and wearing and plating. 
It also explains how to evaluate these 
tests in connection with individual fastener 
problems 


Morors—Slip Ring Induction Poly- 
phase Motors from 1 to 350 hp are covered 
in an 8-page folder. Operating character- 
istics, and Century illustrations of stators, 
rotors, and bearings with complete illus- 
trations and descriptions of all the motors 
and their mechanical forms are included. 
The Century Electric Company, 1806 
Pine St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 








TRACING CLOTH 
for 


HARD PENCILS 


@ Imperial Pencil Tracing Cloth has the 
same superbly uniform cloth foundation 
and transparency as the world famous 
Imperial Tracing Cloth. But it is distinguished 
by its special dull drawing surface, on 
which hard pencils can be used, giving 
clean, sharp, opaque, non-smudging lines. 

Erasures are made easily, without 
damage. It gives sharp, contrasting prints 
of the finest lines. It resists the effects 
of time and wear, and does not become 
brittle or opaque. 

Imperial Pencil Tracing Cloth is right 
for ink drawings os well. 
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SOLD BY LEADING STATIONSRY AND | 
{ DRAWING MATERIAL DEALERS EVERYWHERE | 
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As easy to operate and maneuver as a motor patrol. Made 
to order for such small jobs as shoulders, stock piles, park- 
ing areas, and detours, yet plenty of capacity for any size 
job. Handles road oil, cut-back, tar, emulsion, and soil- 
cement mixes. Uses native or imported materials and pro- 
duces 100 to 150 tons per hour of ready-to-spread mix. 
In fact, the Model 36 incorporates all of the proved fea- 
tures of the famous Wood Roadmixers, Models 48 and 54, 
plus maneuverability, speed, and self-propulsion. 


Get all the facts on this sensational new self-propelled 
Roadmixer today. See your local Wood Roadmixer dealer 
or write direct to the Wood Manufacturing Company. 


Ask for Bulletin Thirty-Six 


NUCL MANUTALIUT 





Facts 


Rubber Tire Mounted —One- 
Man Operated — Five for- 





ward and five reverse road 
speeds, 2to14 miles per hour, 
for self-transportation to 
and from jobs—Five mixing 
speeds 11.5 to 71 feet per 
minute—Will handle 4 cu. ft. 
windrows — Power controls 
—Super traction for soft sub- 
grade—Ample power for all 


operations. 
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| Standard Specifications 
| for 
Highway Bridges 


The 1944 edition of this 
| book is a complete presen- 
| tation of the specifications 
| adopted by the Association. 

In four main Divisions, with | 

72 subordinate Sections, are | 

covered all details of General 
| Provision, Construction, De- 
| sign and Materials. Four 
| Appendices carry tables of 
| moments and shears, steel 
column formulas and graphs, 
| a chart of truck, train and 
equivalent loadings and a 
diagram of permissible unit 
stresses for rectangular con- 
crete columns. 


262 pages, 6” x 9”, cloth 
bound, $2.00 post paid. 


Order direct from 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS 
1218 National Press Building 
Washington 4, D. C. 






































KERLOW 


Open Steel 


FLOORING 


For every type of bridge 

Light... strong... safe... . eco- 
nomical .. . easily erected. 

The ideal flooring for present-day 
traffic requirements. Installed on 
prize-winning bridges. Made in a 
variety of patterns and sizes for 
heavy, medium and light loads on 
long or short spans of movable or 
fixed bridges. 

Also armored slabs. 


Write today for descriptive bulletin. 


KERLOW STEEL FLOORING CO. 
218-C Culver Avenue Jersey City 5 N. J. 





Moror GRADER—A 32-page catalog 
No. MS-300A featuring the newly im- 
proved AD motor grader, stresses the ca- 
pacity, performance, and design, giving 
special attention to clearance, blade con- 
struction and range, electric brakes, sturdy 
frame and its General Motors 2-cycle, 75- 
hp engine. A specification sheet lists data 
concerning weights, its six forward speeds 
from 1.5 to 16.6 m.p.h., lifting mecha- 
nisms, tire sizes, fuel capacities, and en- 
gine dimensions. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Tractor Division, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Rar Croppinc Macuine—A six-page, 
illustrated folder describes the new Air 
Reduction rail cropping machine. Oper- 
ating instructions are included as well as 
repair and replacement parts lists for the 
rail cropping machine and the two torches 
with which it is equipped. The folder 
explains how Airco’s new machine simpli- 
fies the process of cropping relay rails. 
Air Reduction Sales Co., 60 East 42d St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


REACTIVATOR—A complete description 
and operating explanation of the Graver 
Sludge Blanket Type Reactivator is con- 
tained in their new eight-page booklet. 
Charts, flow diagrams, and cut-away 
drawings show clearly how this equipment 
can soften and clarify raw water, materi- 
ally reduce reaction time, and provide a 
treated water that, in many cases, is 
suitable for process use without further 
treatment. Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., 
Inc., 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill 


SuHeet Pirinc—A new catalog by the 
Caine Steel Co., 1820 N. Central Ave., 
Chicago 39, Ill., describes Caine Corr- 
Plate Steel Piling for sewer work, bulk- 
heads, retaining walls, dams, shore and 
flood protection and soil erosion projects. 
Diagrams, tables, dimensions, and weights 
make it easy to figure the requirements 
of any piling job, select the amount needed, 
and estimate the cost 


Testinc—The Pittsburgh Testing Lab- 
oratories, Pittsburgh, Pa., has published a 
new brochure interpreting and illustrating 
the three major phases of its extensive 
facilities and organization. The brochure 
discusses in detail PTL’s independent fact- 
finding functions. One of these services is 
the testing of materials, which includes re- 
search into the nature of substances as 
well as routine physical and chemical 
analyses of all kinds. Another PTL func- 
tion is field inspection and testing, includ- 
ing the checking of quality, quantity, and 
specifications of materials for those buying 
from outside sources. This service also 
includes the inspection of buildings, engi- 
neering projects, and materials during con- 
struction. The third PTL service is 
product performance testing. 


TrRAILERS—Athey Products Corpora- 
tion’s new PD-10 rubber-tired trailer, the 
companion unit for ‘‘Caterpillar’s’’ DW-10 
tractor, is described in Form No. 448, a 
broadside, which tells the complete story 
of the new Athey Trailer, and is illus- 
trated with photographs and diagrams 
showing design features, applications, and 
specifications. Athey Products Corpora- 
tion, 5631 West 65th St., Chicago 38, IIl 
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Polaroid’... 
Photoelastic 
Po lariscope 


for Stress Determination 


For either qualitat 
titative photo-elestic enayas 


perfection in the 
lens system is of major im. 
portance. 





I odel polarisco 

aperture, the parallel beam fe collscad bee 

rear element and condensed through a three 
In 


the new ~y Ay (84" aperture) « four 
cood, Tho (mage ts sharp Grama ? 
jroo of chervation, adtigmation eal Ga 


Literature of new model polariscope 
now available 


POLARIZINGINSTRUMENTCO, jine. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Polaroid Corporation 














FRASER-BRACE 
ENGINEERING CO., INC 










Design, Construction 
and installation of 
complete plants and 
projects 


Mechanical, Heavy Industries, 
Hydro-Electric Developments, 
Power Plants, Chemical Plants, 
Metallurgical Plants, Water 
Supply and Treatment, Sew- 
age and Industrial Wastes 


Treatments. 


REPORTS — APPRAISALS — CONSULTING 


10 East 40th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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